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PREFACE... 
BY THE | 
TRANSLATOR. | 


I REMEMBER to have read, with no ſmall 
ſurprize, of a rhyming Latin poem of con- 
ſiderable length, written by ſome Monkiſh 
compoſer of Leonine verſes, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, which was made wholly 
up by the changes rung upon the words of 
this ſingle line, 


t tibi ſunt, virgo, dates, quot ſidera cælo. 


My wonder was never more highly excited 
than when, in learning the rules of arith- 
metic, I found what. a variety of changes 
might be rung upon a few bells; and for 
how many years, a company: of ten or 
twelve perſons might dine together, if they 


longer make a new change of places. 

Similar emotions are naturally raiſed in 
| the mind, when one conſiders, how uni- 
—_— 7 form, 


ſhould not feparate, till they could no 


% 1 
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form are the eireumſlances bf human life, 
how much alike the organs of our bodies, 
and the faculties of our minds; yet, "how 
_ innumerable the diverſities of the human 
character: how few the firſt general ele- 
ments of nature; yet, how endleſsly varied 
the forms which this univerſe exhibits! 
He who ſpends his life without wandering 
ever more than a few mileb from the por 
of his nativity, or without ' mingling with" 
any other but the ' firſt circle, whether” of 
courtiers, of cits; or of Tuftics, into whoſe 
ſociety he has been introduced, can know 
little of the dignity, of the meanneſs; of 
the capacities of his nature and but little 
of the beauties and the wonders of this 
great theatre of human exertions. | 

It is pleaſing, indeed, to review the re“ 
cords of our anceſtors, The exerciſe moves 
our affections to a generous warmth, and 
enlightens aur perſonal experience. But, 
the new knowledge to be thus acquired, is 
not conſiderable. Children ate but the imiaa- 
ges of their parents; and the fame meadow” 
will wear the ſame aſpect, next Spring, 
which it ſhewed on the laſt. TO enlarge, 


in 
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in- any conſiderable degree, the extent of 


our knowledge, we muſt change the ſcene: 


and we ſhall; then ſee, how the manners 
and enjoyments of man vary with external 


circumſtances; and how happily the gene- 


ral laws of nature, notwithſtanding their 
fimplicity, apply to an infinite multitude 
of the minuteſt and moſt particular caſes. 


Hence is travelling ſo agreeable; and 
hence are the narratives of intelligent tra- 
vellers ſo rich a fund of entertainment and 


inſtruction. To wander from city to city, 


ſee one new extent of horizon open upon 


the eye after another, and landſcape after 
land ſcape, diſplay ſublimity and beauty in 
all their varying forms, —affords perhaps . 


the moſt delightful, at leaſt the: moſt im- 
proving. amuſemgnt of which. the human 


mind is ſuſceptihle. To ſee theſe things 
through the Ses of another, is indeed 
much leſs intereſting, chan when we can 
a traveller 

cangot well help thrcwing into his work 


view them ourſelves. Vet, as 


moxe of the vivid imagery: and colouring 


| ot ure, than (almoſt; any different wri- 


iA, A 2 ter 


from hill to vale, and from vale to hill; to 
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PET ene neee of ano- 
ther s travels, theretoregrone, may enjoy no 
fimäll hare of that pleafure, and reap a con- 
-fiderable portion of the ãnſtruction, Which an 
actual farvey, of the ſame ſcenes a 
bf@rdy yi dn tor unn A 23 70 7's ls 
ho; that has been taught to reliſh a al 
the pleaſures of reading, can refrain fram 
enquiring aſter almoſt every new book of 
travels, the publication of which is an- 
nounced ? Hardly a fine lady can ſtray 
to France or Italy, after her beauty has 
vvithered with her virtue, and her wit has 
deaſed to be faſhionable; Scarce can one of 
-thoſe travelling governors by trade, to 
f our young men of fortune, is ſo wiſely 
,intruſted 4vifit:a ne ſet of inns, ori. vide. 
another relay of poſt. horſes, on the con- 
tinent Not a half- pay captain attends as 
itiiad e ater/ oi ſome valetudinary man of for- 
tune, gong abroad for his health: But 
Fours, aud Fra bels, and Journies; and et. 
ders, are the certain fruicb of every ſuch 
expedition, and are as Kertainly heſtowed, 
2 * che public. 


* All 


* 
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All is called for; and eagerly read: And, to 
ay the truth, almoſt all thoſe works; ha- 
ever little mighi be expected from them, 
chen every cirammſtance 65 confittered 
afford more:orilefs, to repky, in à reaſon- 
able way, the expence of the buyer, and 
-the pains of the reader. But, when a'man 
uf ſound ſenſe, of real energy and activity 
of mind, acquainted with letters, and not 
unacquainted with life, - when ſuch a man, 
travelling, notes down his obſervations, 
and communicates them to the public; he 
ebnfers à favour, ſuch as authors have it 
{ſeldom in their power to give. This fa- 
»wout will be ſo much che greater, if his 
obſervations have been made with an eye 
of keen enquiry; and if he has viſited re- 
- pions. whe? all is pecuhar, and but. little 
denown. « ond In Ft: MW lg 190 Hp. 
Having eee be ir my msd, 
I ſhould offer tlie following Travels to Bri- 
tiſh readers with no ſmall pride and confi- 
dente, if Ia were ſure of having arrayed 
them in a handſome and becoming Englith 
dveſs. My Niebuhr was the ſole farvivor of 
N 0 ave Daviſh-traveliers,. who, be- 


1 hp ing 
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ing- ſelected as men eminently qualified to 
adriiphth the ſeveral purpoſes of ſuch an 
expedition, were ſent into the Eaſt at the 
expence of the King of Denmark, to explore 
che various curioſities of Egypt, but eſpe- 
cially of Arabia. They proceeded firſt to E- 
gypt. After making an excurſion to Mount | 
Sinai, and preparing themſelves, - by the 
ſtudy of the Arabic language, for the far- 
ther proſecution of their journey, they ſail- 
ed from Suez, down the Red Sea, to Jidda. 
Having landed at Jidda, they continued 
their journey ſouthward to Mokha ; not 
without occaſional excurſions to the N. E. 


Mobkha, they travelled nearly i ina ſouth-caſt- 
ern direction to Sana, the ſeat of the great- 


1 


” eſt prince in Arabia. By che time they | 


had accompliſhed this. laſt . journey, and 


returned to Mokha, two of. the party were 


dead; and, by the pertücicus influence of 


the climate, by the unfavourableneſs of the I 


oriental mode of living, to European conſti- 


tutions, by their” inability. to relinquiſh 5 

European habits, and by the fatigue neceſ-. | 

e amen ar inveſtigations, the 
health 'P 


into the interior parts of the country. From 
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health of che furvivors was 15 fo much impair- 
ed, that they were obliged to reſolve upon 
leaving Arabia with the firſt Engliſh ſhip 
that failed for Bombay. Mr Niebuhr and 
another of his companions lived to reach 
India, This other, after languiſhing oy A, 
while, at laſt died at Bombay. — 

After this event, Niebuhr remained in 
the Eaſt only till he could find a fit oppor- 
tunity of returning ſafe into Europe, with 
the collection of curioſities which was left 
in his hands. JF | 

Such is the outline of theſ: Travels. They | 
afford the lateſt, and indeed almoſt the on- 
ly topographical account of Arabia, in the 
hands of the European public. Being the 
refiiles of the obſervation, not of one man 
only, but of a party of travellers, and thoſe, 
all well qualified to direct their attention in 
a proper line of enquiry; they contain ſuch 
a body of truly valuable information as is; 
to be LC in very few other volumes 


11 


of travels. | Relating. to a country famous 


1418 


from the earlieſt ages of antiquity ; they are 


thus rendered peculiarly intereſting by the 


7445 2 


nature of their fubject. They throw much 


FR. New. 
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new light on the hiſtorical events, the laws, 
the worſhip, and the cuſtoms recorded in 
the Old Teſtament. And I muſt, upon 


the whole, confeſs, that J have never be- 


fore had it in my power to abuſe ſo good an 


occaſion of receiving real mental imprave- 


ment with rational amuſement, as that which 
the tranſlating of this work has afforded me. 
It would be unfair to neglect advertiſing 


the reader, that the whole of Mr Niebuhr's 


account of his travels, and obfervations in 
Arabia, is not comprized in theſe volumes. 
Various things ſeemed to be addreſſed fo 
excluſively to men of erudition, that they 
could not be expeRed to win the attention 


of the public in general, an TOP therefore. 


been left out. 

As to the tranſlation ; 1 cannot 7 | 
ſay much for it. I entered upon the taſk 
with à reſolution to perform it carefully, 
and, as it could not be ſuppoſed very ardu- 
ous, I might perhaps ſecretly flatter myſelf, 
ably. I was kindly, encouraged by ſome 
eminent literary characters, to whoſe bene- 


volent notice I have been often much in- 
dehted. But, after! had made conſiderable 


progreſs 
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progreſs in the work; I put, what I, had 
performed into the hands of one gentleman, 
for whoſe learning, taſte, and judgment, I 
muſt ever entertain high, deference ; ; and 
he, with the moſt candid and obliging cri- 
ticiſm, pointed out ſeveral blunders, as well 
of the tranſlator as of the printer, which I 
was ſurprized to perceive, and cannot yet 
think of, without ſhame. Theſe I have 
endeavoured, as far as circumſtances would 
permit, to reviſe and correct; and |] renewed 
my diligence to guard againſt all ſuch, maſ- 
takes' in what then remained to be pring- 


ed, ——— 
I have added dune notes: a of wiſh, = 
were valuable, be, 
< RK. HERON 
wa * | 2 
| en $4 
; Lane | 5 
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Wo. the gelen who had tions dated - | 
to go upon this expedition of obſervation and di 


coveryy, were all met, we received orders from his 


Majeſty to proceed on board a ſhip of war, com- 
manded by Mr Fiſcher, at preſent a vioe-admiral 
in the Daniſh ſervice, who was to carry us to 
Smyrna. We accordingly'embarked; on the 4th 


of January 17613 and, after waiting three days 

for a fair wind, ſailed out of the road of 8 
penhagen on the 7th of the fame month. 2 

Vol. I. A | WE, 7 
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10 Nix BZUHR's TRAVELS 


In the beginning of our voyage, we had 
a ſtriking proof of the dangers and hardſhips 
which attend the navigation of the north ſeas, 
in conſequence of the weſt winds blowing over 
them for nine months in the year. We had ſet 
fail on the th of January, but were ſo toſſed by 
ſtorms and contrary winds, that, on the 17th, 
in deſpair of being able to gain any port in 


Norway, we determined to return to Elſineur. 


On the 26th of January, we failed from Elfl- 
neur a ſecond time, with a fair wind, which 
continued to the end of the month. We paſſed 
the Categat, and advanced a good way through 
the North ſea : But, in the beginning of Febru- 
ary, the weather became again ſtormy, and the 
wind contrary. After being toſſed for feveral 
days ſucceſſively, and ſeeing no proſpect of a 
change, we, on the gth, reſolved. to return to 
Elfineur a ſecond time, and reached it on the 
roth. The wind blew with ſuch violence, as to 
carry us, in thirty hours, as far backwards as we 
had been able to advance forwards in,nige days. 
While our ſhip was thus diſagreeably toſſed, 
without making way, we were all extremely ſca- 
fick; and eſpecially Mr Von Haven, who, find- 
ing himſelf unable to bear it any longer, ob- 
tained permiſſion to go by land from Copenha- 
gen to as: at which port our ip. was 
to touch. 


On 
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On the 19th of February, we failed out of the 
road of Elſineur a third time, in hopes of finding, 
the winds leſs variable. But hardly had we paſſed 
the Skagen, when a violent weſt wind forced us 
back to Elſineur. We were now very uneaſy, 
_ conſidering, that we had been toffed upon thoſe 
. ſeas for the ſpace of 850 German miles*, without | 
advancing more than four miles towards the end 
of our voyage. But we had reaſon to be happy 
at finding ourſelves ſafe at Elſineur: Immedi- 
ately after our arrival there, ſo furious a ſtorm 
aroſe, that, although in ſome degree ſheltered 
by the coaſt, we were obliged to take every poſ- 
ſible precaution for the ſafety of our ſhip, juſt as 
if we had been in the open ſea. This ſtorm a- 
roſe from the weſt, and continued till the Sth 
of March. 

The weather 8 gradually fair and ſe- 
rene; and, on the 1oth of March, we left Elſi- 
neur for the laſt time. The wind was at firſt ſo 
briſk, that we failed at the rate of two German 
teagues und a half in the hour. On the 12th it 
changed; and from the I9th to the end of 
March, ſtorms and contrary winds drove us as 
far north as to the latitude of 639, near the coaſt 
of Iceland. On this occaſion I remarked, that 
the motion of a veſſel is moſt diſagreeable im- 
mediately after a ftorm, In the height of a 


B 2 ſtorm, 
* Or 2,8337 Engliſh miles, 
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ſtorm, . the winds incline the ſhip to vne 
ſide, and keep it firm; but, when they are 
calmed, the ſhip naturally feels the impulſe of 
the waves. - 

In theſe latitudes, Mr Forſkall made ſome 


obſervations upon. the phoſphoric light which 


the ſea has been remarked to exhibit. He per- 


cieved it to be produced by ſmall marine in- 
ſects, chiefly of the Meduſa ſpecies, with which 
thoſe waters are filled. Theſe inſects long re- 
tain the power of mining in the dark. Happening 


to pour out by night a bucket of ſea water, upon 


which theſe obſervations were made, we ſaw all 
the objects which it touched, > inſtantly, 
like itſelf (A). | 

Spring began to come in, at the end of March, 
and i in the beginning of April we had the fineſt 
weather in the. world, But the dead calm which 
ſucceeded ſuch a ; ſeries of ſtorms, detained us in 


thoſe northern regions till the 8th of April. A 
fair wind then aroſe, and carried us ſo briſkly for- 
ward, that, on the 21ſt of the month, we arri- 
ved within fight of Cape St Vincent, which we 


viewed with no {mall pleaſure, as we had now 
been long out of the fight of land. 
After being toſſed in the North ſea through a 


ftormyawinter, we entered the Mediterranean in 


the fineſt ſeaſon of the year. Inſtead of the wild 
and bleak mountains of the N orth, which could 
| inſpire 
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inſpire none but gloomy ideas, we now viewed, 
with admiration and delight, the rich and ſmil- 
ing landſcapes on the coaſts of Africa, and on the 
ſouthern ſhores of Europe. Our voyage through 


the Mediterranean would have beenquitedehght- 


ful, if the frequent calms had not. rendered us 
impatient, and diſguſted us no leſs than the ſtorms 
of the North had wearied and diſtreſſed us. 

At laſt, after having often tacked about, we 
arrived, on the 14th of May, in the road of 


Marſeilles, and caft anchor near St Euſtace, 


Cray. II. 


Taue. from Marſeilles 75 1 alta, and from Malta to Cons 
Hantinqple. 


Tax city of Marſeilles i ſo well known, and 


has been ſo often deſcribed, that it is unneceſ- 


ſary to ſpeak of the beauties of its ſituation, or 
of the multitude of villas all around it (3). 
We found the harbour full of ſhips belonging 


to different nations, that durſt not venture out to 


ſea for fear of the Engliſh fleet, under Admi- 
ral Saunders. Several of them were employed 
in the Levant trade, on account of French 


merchants, and would have been good prizes to 
the Epglih, | 


Mr 
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Mr Von Haven having travelled through Ger. 


many and France, joined us here. Here alſo we 


found three Daniſh merchant ſhips, which were 


to proceed to Smyrna, under the ** of 


our ſhip of war. 

After viewing all the curioſities of Marſeilles, 
we ſet fail on the 3d of June, in company with the 
other three Daniſh ſhips. Although at peace with 
the Engliſh, yet we did not think ourſelves ſafe 


from being inſulted by the fleets of that nation; 


as they inſiſt upon going on board, and examin- 
ing even neutral veſſels, Our Captain had de- 
termined not to yield to ſuch an infraction of the 
rights of nations ; and accordingly prepared for 
making a vigorous defence, if any inſult of this 
nature ſhould be offered him. As we had expect- 
ed, we fell in with Engliſh ſhips three differ- 
ent times; and they attempted to come on board 


of us: But our Captain ſtrenuouſly refuſing to 
ſubmit to any fuch indignity, they made off 


with a bad grace, and ſuffered us to continue 
our route unmoleſted. 

On the 14th of June, we arrived at Malta, 
and caſt anchor in the grand harbour, almoſt in 


the middle of the city Valetta, or rather of the 


ſeveral cities of which it is compoſed. This ci. 
ty has affine appearance, when viewed from the 
habour ; The houſes, with terraces on their 
roots, 
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cools and built againſt ſteep, pointed 3 have 
quite an oriental aſpect. 
All the dwelling houſes, as well as the public 
buildings, are of hewn ſtone; which is not ſur- 
| priſing, copſidering how eaſily the materials are 
procured. The whole iſle is one vaſt rock, co- 
vered with a very thin layer of vegetable earth. 
The rock is calcareous, and ſo ſoft, that, when 
taken out of the quarry, it may be cut almoft like 
wood. From this circumſtance, a part of the forti- 
fications of the city have been hewn out in the 
natural ſtone. | 
Of the public buildings, the moſt ſuperb is 
St John's church, which enjoys a conſiderable 
revenue, and is entitled to a ſhare of the prizes 
Men by the gallies of the Order. It has thus 
been enriched with a great number of valuable 
curioſitiee, and, among others, a luftre, with a 
chain of pure gold, 500,000 crowns in value“. 
+ The riches of this church are ſaid to exceed 
thoſe of the Kaaba at Mecca, and of the tomb of 
Mahomet at Medina. 
We wert ſhewn a Turkiſh ſhip of war, of 84 
guns, which had been ſeized and brought into 
Malta by Chriſtian ſlaves. The king of France 
ſoon after bought this ſhip, and reftored it to 
the Grand Signior. The Order agreed the 
wore readily , to, Enis. becauſe, ſince the con- 


ventions | 


— 


Or 62,500 l. Sterling, 
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ventions entered into by the kings of Fr rance 
and Naples with the Porte, the Malteſe 5 
ſhips have ſeldom gone out on expeditions a- 
gainſt the Turks. But privateers ſtill go out, ; 
and bring in their prizes to Malta. Theſe Chri- 
ſtian corſairs are commonly provided with letters 
or marque from the prince of Monaco, or ſome 
other Italian prince, of - whoſe exiſtence the 
Turks are ignorant. And the inhabitants of the 
Eaſt hence continue to regard Malta in the ſame 
light in which we conſider Tripoli and Algiers. . 
Mr Forſkall and I went together to view the 
| iſland, It is only five German leagues in length#, 
and two and a half in breadth. The inhabi- 
tants live under a mild government; and ac- 
cordingly cultivate this bare rock with ſuch 
care, that it produces excellent fruits. The old 
capital, Civita Vecchia, is every day more and 
more deſerted. | 3 
Near the city are ſome very remarkable cata- 
combs, or rather ſubterraneous d wellings, cut inthe 
rock, They are ſoextenſive, that ith been found 
proper to build up the entrancegintE ſeveral of 
the palliiges, to prevent the curious from loſing 
** themſelyes. The gemains of public halls, and 
of a miln, which are there obſerv eable, afford 
reaſon for thinking that the iſlanders once lived 


in theſe ſubterraneous dwellings, or at leaſt retir- 
cd into them in times of danger (c). 
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We left Malta on the 20th of June, and ſaw 
no land till the 26th, when we entered the Ar- 
chipelago. On the third of July, we entered the 
road of Smyrna, where we ſtaid till the roth. A 
very ſevere dyſentery, with which I had been at- 
tacked, hindered me from ſeeing the city, other- 
wiſe than at a diſtance. 

On the 13th, we reached the iſle of Tenedos, 
where we found the interpreter of Mr Gcohler, 
at that time our ambaſſador at the Porte. He 
brought us orders to quit the ſhip, and repair 
in a ſmall bark to Conſtantinople. In this iſle 
we ſaw Turks for the firſt time; and their lan- 
guage and manners appeared to us ſo extraordi- 
nary, that we began to deſpair of eafe or plea- 
ſure in our intercourſe with the people of the 
Eaſt. A man of diſtinction from the continent, 
however, ſo far forgot the precepts of the Alco- 
ran, when he viſited us, that he ſeemed to have 
come on board for no other purpoſe than to 
drink our Captain's wine. | 

We left the ſhip on the 19th of July, but did 
not land at Conſtantinople till the zoth. We 
went immediately to Pera, where we were re- 
ceived by Mr Gchler, and all lodged in his 
houſe ; a piece of kind attention which contri- 
baron greatly to my recovery. 


= 
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Chae. III. 

Conſtantinople. 
As we were in haſte to reach Egypt, we ſet 
out from Conſtantinople immediately after my 


recovery. I did not, therefore, ſee the capital 
of the Ottoman empire at this time: But, on 


my return from Arabia, I ſtaid longer in that 


city; and I ſhall ſet down here a few obſerva- 
tions which I then made, eſpecially as they 
ſeem to have been overlooked by moſt other tra- 
vellers. OT 5 

Conſtantinople is undeniably a city of very 
conſiderable extent: Yet Kara-Agad/ch, Gala- 
ta, Pera, Dolma-Bagadſche, &c. are not to be 
conſidered as ſo many ſuburbs : They are diſ- 
tinct cities, divided by the Gulf from the capi- 
tal. Ejub is the only ſuburb belonging to it. 
And if we take in only the city of Conſtanti- 
nople, and this ſaburb, it is conſiderably infe- 
rior in extent to either London or Paris, I durſt 


not meaſure it geometrically : but, counting my 


ſteps as I walked round it, I found its circum- 
| ference to be Weg paces. ? 


1 appears larger than it Kt" 
for, as the houſes riſe upon the fides of hills, 


they preſent themſelyes 3 in the form of an am- 
Phitheatre, : 


1 rn — 1 py Math ** 
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phitheatre, and thus appear to ſpread over a 
wide extent of ground. Towards the ſea, how- 
ever, the city conſiſts of new houſes, and is re- 
ceiving continual additions. Of late, they have 
even encroached upon the harbourand filled up 
ſome part of it, in order to gain ground for- 
new buildings. 

It would be hard to fix the number of the in- 
habitants : It is always ſtated too high, from a 
miſtake incident to travellers, in eſtimating the 
population of the cities of the Eaſt. They re- 
gard thoſe cities as equally populous, in propor- 
tion to their extent, with thoſg of Europe. But 
the houſes in the Eaſt are low, Perſons in eaſy 
circumſtances, chuſe to have a large area behind 
their houſes. 'The palaces of the great, with 
theirgardens and ſeraglios, occupy much ground. 

It is not-leſs a miſtake to judge of the popu- 
lation of thoſe cities, by the numbers of people 
who are conſtantly buſy in the ſtreets. The 
jealouſy of the people of the Eaſt renders them un- 
willing to receive perſons with whom they have 
buſineſs, in their houſes. On this account, the 
artiſans work without doors, and ſpend the. 
whole day in open places. The ſtreets are full 
of joiners, ironmongers, goldſmiths, jewellers, 
&c. buſy in the exerciſe of their ſeveral trades. 
Thouſands of workmen come in the mornings, 
work all the day in the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, 

| : C2 and 
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Europe, and the greater number of the artiſans 
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and return in the evening to their houſes in the 
country. If the ſame modes of life prevailed in 


and workmen about our great cities lived in the 
country, theſe would then appear much more po- 


pulous than at preſent. 


Whatever be its population, Conſtantinople 
exhibits a delightful proſpe&. Its harbour, one 
of the fineſt in the world, is always full of veſ- 
ſels. The medley of ſuperb moſques and pala. 
ces, gardens and trees of all ſorts, which the ci. 
ty diſplays, appears remarkably ftriking to a 
ſtranger. But within, the arrangement and ap- 
pearance of the city, correſpond not to its ſplen- 
dour when ſeen from a diſtance, The ſtreets are 
almoſt all narrow, dirty, and irregular ; the 
houſes are of wood, flight, and ill built, and ap- 
pear more like coops for birds than dwellings 
for men. Of the palaces built of ſtone, nothing 
is to be ſeen but the high walls that. ſurround 
them. In this city, it is equally dangerous to 


live in ſtone and in wooden houſes. - In the for- 


mer, one is liable to be buried in ruins, by earth. 
quakes; in the latter, to be burnt, by the breaking 
out of a fire :— Theſe two ſpecies of awful e. 
vents being equally frequent at Conſtantinople. 

The ſeraglio of the Grand Signior is a vaſt, 
but very irregular edifice. - I was not permitted 
to approach farther into it than the outer court, 


But, what I ſaw was enough to give me a very 
| | REES bigh 


high idea of the reſt. 
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I could learn nothing 
concerning this gate (porta) of the ſeraglio, that 
might ſerve to account for the origin of the ve- 
ry improper denomination of Ottoman Porte, 
which is applied in Europe to the Court of the 
Grand Signior. Kapu in the Turkiſh language, 
fignifies both a gate and a palace. But, when 
they ſpeak of going to the Porte at Conftanti- 
nople, the palace of the Grand Vifir is always 
meant, where all bufineſs is tranſacted, as well 


what regards the internal regulation of the em- 


pire, as the negociations with foreign mini- 
ſters. : 

The city is plentifully ſupplied with water, 
from three Beyts or reſervoirs, ſituated at the diſ- 


ſervoir in a valley, into which water is r is conduct- 
ed from the higher grounds circumjacent, and 
there confined by a ſtrong wall. Tha water col- 
lected in this manner is conveyed into the town 
by aqueducts, which have been conſtructed at a 
vaſt expence, in conſequence of the ground be- 
ing {o unequal. It is not to the Greek empe- 
rors that the Turks owe theſe noble works. 
One of them was raiſed by Sultan Mahmoud ; 
and another upon the north fide, with the bran- 


ches communicating with it, was but lately con- 


ſtructed by Sultan Muſtapha, who was on the 
throne when J was at Conſtantinople. As this 
water 


% 
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tance of three German leagues. A Beut is a re- Bent 
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water cannot be equally diſtributed through the 
whole city, on account of the inequality of the 
ground, water-houſes are eſtabliſhed in proper 
places, from which it is ſerved out to every per- 
ſon gratzs, Oppoſite to the outer gate of the 
| ſeraglio, is a houſe ſplendidly decorated, where 
perſons paid by the public, preſent water to the 
| paſſengers, in veſſels of gilt copper. 
This capital of a great empire is almoſt de- 
| ſtitute of means of defence. A double wall, 
and a ditch nearly filled up, are all its fortifica- 
i tions. The Turks truſt for the {ecurity of the 
| city to four caſtles, built upon the two channels 
which terminate in the ſea of Marmora, and 
| | communicating one of them with the Archipe- 
| lago, and the ather with the Black Sea, Thoſe 
| caſtles, known by the name of the Dardanelles, 
| I are but of little moment. But the channels are. 
Þ® ſo narrow and crooked, that a fleet which were, 
| to.attempt to ſail up either, even with, the moſt 
| - . ' favourable wind, could hardly eſcape being ſunk 
| 


| 
\ 


by the diſcharge of the batteries. The beſt. 
mode of attacking Conſtantinople by ſea, would | 
be to block up the mouth of the channels, 
and thus deprive the city of the ſupplies of pro- 
viſions which it receives from the Archipelago. 


The city of Galata, ſurrounded with a. ſtrong 
F\ wall, and riſing upon a ſteep height over againſt 3 
| 5 Conſtantinople, is extremely populous. All the. 14 


=. : | European 
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European traders, and many of the Eaſtern Chrif- 
tians live there. Pera is a ſuburb to Galata. 
In it reſide the ambaſſadors of ſuch Chriſtian 
powers as ſend public miniſters to the Porte. 


The deputies which come by turns from Algiers, 


Tunis, Tripolig, and Raguſa, lodge at Conſtan- 
tinople. But, the Turks conſider not theſe de- 
puties as ambaſſadors ; nor yet the Kapu Kiajas, 
who manage the affairs of the princes of Wala- 
chia, and Moldavia. 

The Sultan has many houſes of pleaſure, both 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, and on the 
ſhores on the channel of the Black Sea. But 
the reigning Sultan goes no where but to Kara 


Agadſch, the gloomy, ſolitary, ſituation of which 


ſuits the melancholy complexion of his mind. 
He is ſuffering the others to fall into ruins: He 
has cauſed ſeveral of them to be pulled down, 
and the materials to be employed in building 
public baths and moſques. 


The Greeks have three and twenty churches 


in Conſtantinople, and the Arinenians three; 
excluſive of thoſe which the two nations have in 


the ſuburbs. A clergyman reſides at Pera, on 
whom the yy 


Archbiſhop, placing him at the head of a great 
many imaginary biſhops. ' By the laws, no ſtrange 
ſect is ſuffered to build houſes of prayer in 
the capital. Yet, ſeveral ſects hold their 

| meetings 


confers the pompous title of 
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meetings there, without being checked by Go- 
vernment, 


Cnay. IV. | 
Peyage from Conflantinople to Alexandria. 


Assoox as I was ſo much recovered as to be 
able to travel, we prepared to ſet out. At Alex- 
andria we might have ventured to appear in 
the European dreſs; as the inhabitants of that 
city are accuſtomed to ſee a, great number of 


Franks. But, through the reſt of Egypt, and 


in Arabia, our dreſs, conſiſting of ſo many pie- 


_ ces, and ſo different from the beautiful ſimplicity 


of the eaſtern dreſs, might have expoſed us to 
inconveniencies. 
fame the Turkiſh dreſs; and having obtained, 
by means of Mr Gœbler, a paſſport from the 
Sultan, with letters of recommendation, we em- 
barked on board a veſſel belongion to Dolcigno. 
Me ſet fail on the 11th of September, and on 
the 15th reached the Dardanelles. All veſſel, 
leaving Conſtantinople are viſited by an officer 
of the cuſtoms, whoſe buſineſs is to prevent the 


deſertion of ſlaves, and the defrauding of this re- 
venue of the eſtabliſned dues. 


| During 


We therefore reſolved to aſ- l 
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During the ſtay, which, in confequerice of 
this, we were obliged to make before one of the 
caſtles, called Hum Kalla, 1 was confirmed in 
the opinion. which I had before taken up of the 
inutility of thoſe Boghas H ar, or Dartanelles. 
Every thing about them is neglected: cannons, 
of an enormous bore, charged with ſtones, lie 
uſeleſs on the ground. But I obſerved ſome- 
thing elſe, which would ſerve to retard a fleet 
advancing to attack Conſtantinople; the ſhal- 
lows between that tity and the Dardanelles. 

On the 15th of September, we again hoifted 
our fails, and paffing the iſles of the Archipelago, 
caſt anchor on the 21ft in the harbour of Rhodes. 
We there fell in with the Captain Pacha, with 
ſome ſhips of war. The iflanders are not fond 
of being viſited by the imperial fleets; both be- 

cauſe they are Expected to make preſents to the 
admiral, and becaufe the — are Wy | 
inſolent. n 

We faw ati inſtance of the fear which thoſe 
undiſciplined crews every where inſpire. When 
we landed, we went immediately to the houſe 
of the Daniſh Conſul; but found his doors 
ſhut, to keep out the faitors ; and on account of 
out Turkiſh dreſs, could not obtain admiſſion, 
till we met with an honeſt Capuchin, who knew 
us for Europeans, and introduced us. The Con- 
ſul ſent his interpreter to accompany us in ſome 
Vol. I. C - little 
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little excurſions, which curioſity induced us to 
make through the iſland. 
Ihe city of Rhodes ſtill exhibits ſeveral thin gs 
to remind the traveller that it was once inhabit. 
ed by the, knights of the order of St John, whos 
upon their expulſion hence by the Turks, were 
| fixed at Malta. It contains a number of noble 
old buildings, ſome of which are decorated with 
the armorial bearings of ſome of the moſt ancient 
families in Europe, But the palace which be- 
| longed to the Grand Maſter of the Order, is now 
falling into. ruins. The Turks negle& the for- 
tifications ;. although - they might know their 
importance, from having beſieged the. iſland ſo 
long before they could make themſelves maſters 
of it. But, notwithſtanding this neglect, Rhodes 
is one of the beſt fortified places in the Ottoman 
empire, and the Turks think it impregnable. 
In this city we had the curioſity, for the firſt 
time, to go to dine in a Turkiſh inn. Dinner 
was ſerved up. to us-in the open ſtreet, upon a 
large ſtone ſeat, connected with the kitchen-wall: | 
the meat was in a coarſe, ill-faſhioned, earthen 
plate; and we eat it without knife or fork. We | 
had an excellent dinner, and were charged high. 
We went thence to drink ſome wine at a Jew's 
houſe, who valued himſelf on ſupplying it to all 
ſtrangers. He had two handſome girls with 
kim, whom he called his daughters, and who. 
| ſpoke 
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ſpoke Italian well. Our entertainment at his 
houſe coſt us much dearer than our Turkiſh 
a 
There are a great many Greeks in the iſle of 
Rhodes, but they are not ſuffered to live in the 
city. Meſſrs Von Haven and Cramer witneſſed 
an inſtance of the ill treatment which that peo- 
ple ſuffer from their conquerors. My compa- 
nions had gone with ſome Greeks to vifit their 
biſhop, in a village near the city. While they 
were with him, ſome Turkiſh muſicians made 
their appearance, and infiſted upon entertaining 
the good prelate with muſic, which he had no 
deſire to hear. Although he refuſed their con- 
cert, the muſicians would be paid; and did 
not de without inſulting him and his com- 

pany. | 

We ſet ſail early in the morning of the 22d 
of September. Hitherto, we had ſailed near 
the coaſts, and among iſlands; and it would 
conſequently have been vain to make obſer- 
vations on the courſe we failed. But, in the 
open ſea, we had ſoon an opportunity of remark- 
ing the ignorance of the Turks in every thing 
relative to navigation. The maſter of our ſhip 
had compaſſes and ſeveral inſtruments, but knew 
not what uſe to make of them. They were pro- 
bably a part of the plunder which he had taken 
in ſome Chriſtian ſhip : for the Dolcrgnots often 


C2 give 
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give themſelves out for Algerines, and take Eu- 
ropean ſhips belonging to powers at peace with 
the Porte. In the courſe of our voyage, our 
Doleignot was afraid of being taken himſelf: 
for it was reported that the Malteſe, or rather 
ſome privateers, with letters of marque from 
ſome Italian prince, were at that time ſcowring 
thoſe ſeas. We could not have made a glorious 
defence; our ſhip was a heavy ſailer, and over- 
laden, with only a few ruſty guns not properly 
mounted( p). ww 
Our {ki]ful Captain held for Hex 006 by 
chance, Luckily for us, a very favourable wind 
ſprung up, and carried us ſtraight into the har- 
bour in the day; otherwiſe, I know not how we 
could have eſcaped the greateſt dangers. - The 
ſhores of Egypt are ſo low, that they cannot. be 
ſeen from a diſtance, and a ſhip approaching, 
without knowing her courſe, can a fail ts 
run a-ground. 
Our Captain, his — * Wein ſpoke | 
Italian tolerably well. The ſecretary had been 
at Venice, in different other Italian cities, and e- 
ven at Vienna, where he received thefallowing in- 
formation; When we aſked him if there were 
any Pagans in the Turkiſh empire, he replied ; 
« No; but, in Germany and Hungary there 
« are: they are called Lutherans, and have no 


« potions of God and his prophets. * At anos | 
ther 
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ther time, when the truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion was mentioned, he roſe in a fury, and ex- 
claimed: They who believe in any other di- 
% yinity, but God only, are oxen and aſſes.“ 
After reaſoning ſo forcibly, he went off without 
waiting to hear any reply. 

This zealous ſecretary was at the ſame time 
Imam, or almoner of the veſſel. The Imam's 
buſineſs is to direct the crew in their evening 
prayers, which the Mahometans perform regu- 
larly after waſhing, The Imam then ſpreads 
his carpet, kneels with his face towards Mecca, 
and mutters his prayers, proſtrating himſelf from 
time to time, and crying Allah Akbar, God is 
Great. The aſſembly repeat his words, and re- 
gularly imitate his motions and geſtures. One 
thing eſſential, is, to put the thumbs behind the 
ears, to mark the perfect abſtraction of the mind 
from all worldly cares, and the elevation of the 
ſoul towards heaven. 

Beſide this public evening prayer, the Maho- 
metans are directed by law to ſay other prayers, 
in the courſe of their avocations, whenever they 
find themſelves moſt diſpoſed tothe duty. They 
make no difficulty of diſplaying their humility 
and devotion before ſpectators. I was at firſt 
afraid to diſturb them by my preſence, and at- 
tempted to retire ; but moſt of them preſſed me 
to remain and join them. It is only the inſo- 

lence 
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ence of the popillabs; that hinders Chriſtians 
from entering moſques, or het Tr their a0. 
of devotion. | 

In our ſhip, which was too full, the Muſul- 
man paſſengers were ſeated on the decks. We 
had hired the captain's apartment, with ano- 
ther long room adjoining, in order to ſeparate 
ourſelves from the Turks. In a cabin above us 
were lodged ſome ſlaves intended for the market, 
girls who had received a good education in the 
Turkiſh mode, and were deſtined for the Haram 
of {ome grandee. Mr Forſkal and I, one day, 


while we were in our chamber, overheard a fe- P 
male voice, and ſet our heads to the window, to fl 
obſerve whence it came, Thoſe ſlaves obſerving 0 
us to be ſtrangers, cried out, and ſcolded us. 
But one of them ſoothed the reſt. We held out ly 
f to them fruits and ſugar; and they put down af 
their handkerehiefs to receive what they liked. pi 
As we and they had no common language to 0 
converſe i in, we converſed by figns. The young- * 


eſt addreſſed a few words to me, ſeveral differ- 

ent times. To know their purport, we aſked 

5 the clerk of the ſhip, to explain the meaning of a 
great many Turkiſh words and phraſes, and atlength 

came to underſtand, that the girl had warned us 

to beware of appearing at the window, except 

when the crew were at prayers. Thoſe females 

; became. at laſt ſo familiar with us, as to give us 


notice 
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notice by knocking at the window, wheneyer 
they were alone. This imprudent frolic amuſ- 
ed us a few moments; but it might have occa- 
fioned us much ſerious trouble ; and we came 
afterwards to underſtand, what extreme folly it 
is to make the ſlighteſt acquaintance with Turk- 
iſh women. 

In the evening of the 26th of September, we 
arrived at Alexandria, and anchored in the great 
harbour, which Chriſtian ſhips are not permit- 
ted to do; they are obliged to anchor in the 
ſmall harbour, which is very dangerous. The 
paſſengers went immediately on ſhore ; bvt the 
ſlaves remained till night, and were carried away 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy. 

Eight of the crew had died ſomewhat ſudden- 
ly in the courſe of the voyage; which made us 
afraid that the plague might be among us. Hap- 
pily our fears proved vain; for our phyſician, 
who viſited ſeveral of thoſe. perſons, while they 
were ill, found no ſymptom of peſtilential infec- 
tion among 1 
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| Arzxanvaia, « or Landei as 6c "Forks and 
Arabs call it, is ſituate upon a narrow iſthmus; 
between a peninſula and the walls of the ancient 
city, and dividing the two harbours. The 
ground on which the modern city ſtands, ſeems 
to have ariſen out of the, waters. Although long 
ſince diveſted of its ancient ſplendour, yet the 
Temains of the magnificent buildings which it 
onee poſſeſſed,. —palaces, temples, and moſques, 
with a plentiful intermixture of palm-trees,— 
Sive this city an aſpect of beauty and dignity, 
when viewed from the harbour. 
Its antiquities, and the remains of its ancient 
ſplendour, have been deſcribed by ſo many tra- 


vellers, that I ſhall barely inſert a few remarks 
which ſeem to have Slcapyy the notice of o- 


thers. 


p 


According 
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According to the deſcriptions which Greek 
and Latin writers have left of old Alexandria, 
that city muſt have been of vaſt extent. But 
its ruins, in their preſent ſtate, do not mark its 
original circumference. The Mahometans in 
general, and eſpecially the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, break down the fineſt monuments of an- 
tiquity, to employ the fragments in the moſt 
wretched ſtructures imaginable. Whenever they 
are at any loſs for materials for building, they 
ſcruple not to dig up the foundation-ſtones of the 
ancient walls and palaces. If one happens to 
find a beautiful column in his garden, he will 
rather make mill-ſtones of it, than preſerve it. 
There ſtill exiſts one noble remain in the city, 
which could neither be broken nor carried a- 
way :——The Obeliſt of Cleopatra, a ſingle piece 
of red granite. Although a part of its baſe be 
ſunk into the earth, it ſtill riſes above ground to 
the height of ſixty two' feet ; the circumference 
of the baſe is ſeven feet and a half, It is inſcrib- 
ed with ſome ancient characters, engraven an 
inch deep; but the modern Egyptians cannot read 
them. 

Another monument, the famous pillar of Pom- 
bey, owes alſo its preſervation to its bulk. It 
was erected in ancient Alexandria, but ſtands 
at preſent; at. the diſtance of a quarter of 
a league from the New Town. As travellers 
| ©» | D differ 
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differ in their accounts of its height, I thought 
proper to make a careful meaſurement of it. 
The column meaſuxed eighty nine feet, exclu- 
five of the b ich is five feet high. It con- 
ſiſts of three blocks of red granite. Norden ſaw. 
its baſe in a ſhattered condition ; but it has 
been fince' repaired, by a perſon of the name of 
Mohammed Pſchurbatſchi. There are ' ſome a- 
mong the Turks, leſs hoſtile than the generality 
to the remains of antiquity(z). 3 
Many catacombs, or ſubterranean apartments, 
cut in the rocks, are to be ſeen in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. I examined thoſe excava- 
tions; there can be no doubt of their having 


been uſed chiefly as tombs. There are ſome, 


however, which I ſhould rather ſuppoſe to have 
been granaries. What are called Pompey's 
baths are likewiſe grottoes cut in the ſaine rock: 
which is a ſoft calcareous ſtone, like that at Mal- 
ta, and may be very eafily wrought. 


New Alexandria owes its preſent ſtate to the | 


| Arabs, who incloſed it with a very thick wall, 
near fifty feet high. This wall, which is becom- 
ing ruinous, and a (mall fort upon the peninſu- 


la, with a garriſon of fifty ſoldiers, are all the 


means that the city poſſeſſes for its defence. 
But its Governor depends on the Pacha of Kahi- 
ra; and, of conſequence, not on the ariſtocracy 


of _ me but on the Grand Signior, 


* 2 The 
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The fineſt building in the city is a moſque, 
which, in the time of the Greek empire, was a 
church dedicated to St Athanaſius. It is ve- 
ry large, and ornamented with noble columns. 
A great number of Greek manuſcripts, are ſtill 


tian dare examine any thing within a EIN: 
I ſaw only its outſide (r). 

The Copts bave a Church ae to St 
Mark, in which they ſhow the tomb of that E- 
vangeliſt; but it has never been opened, fince 
ſome prieſts of the Roman Communion made an 
attempt to carry away the head of the Saint, 
I know not how this tradition is to be reconcil- 
ed with that of the Venetians, who pretend to 
be in poſſeſſion of this precious relick. The 
Catholic prieſts, indeed, boaſt of having out- 
witted the Copts and Mahometans, by decollat- 
ing the Saint, packing up his head properly, and 
making 1t paſs for ſalted pork, that it might not 
be inſpected by the Officers of the Cuſtoms. The 
Turks have abſolutely forbidden the exporta- 
tion of dead bodies or mummies; ſo that it is 
no eaſy matter, in theſe days, to convey the bodies 
of the ancient inhabitants out of Egypt. How- 
ever, as the cuſtomhouſe of Alexandria is at 
preſent under the direction of Jews, we found 
means to procure one mummy, and carry it on. 
board an Italian veſſel, But we were oblige 

| D 2 
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ſaid to be preſerved within it. But, as no Chriſ- 


” 
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to return it ; for all the Italian ſailors threaten- 
ed to leave the ſhip, if the Captain did not ſend 
away that Pagan carcaſe, which could not fail 
to bring ſome miſchief upon them. IT 

Alexandria has fallen by Stine from- its 
grandeur, population, and wealth. The filling 
up of the branch of the Nile, upon which this 
city ſtands, and which is now no longer naviga- 
ble, is what has chiefly contributed to its de- 
cline. It is however cleanſed from time to time, 
as it ſupplies the city, with ſoft water, which 
could be no where elſe obtained. The magni- 
ficent reſervoirs of old Alexandria ſtill remain; 
they were intended to contain water for the uſe 
of the city, through the whole year ; which was 
received into; them at the tune of the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, 

This city might be in a mare Gourifhing« con- 
Jeon; did not diſadvantages of all ſorts concur 


to depreſs it. Its inhabitants appear to have a 


natural genius for commerce ; were it not check- 
ed by the malignant influence of the Govern- 
ment. I have no where met with ſo many peo- 
ple who could ſpeak the European languages, 
and even thoſe of the North of Europe, correct- 


ly. The inhabitants of Alexandria are in uſe 
to enter as ſailors on board Chriſtian ſnips 3 


and when they haye ſeen the world, and learned 


ſome languages, hey r return home, and become 


— 
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pouriers, or interpreters to the nations they 
have ſerved. The Mahometans have com- 
monly a great averſion at living among Chriſ- 
tians, becauſe they cannot join in the ceremo. 
nies of their religion. The modern Egyp- 
tians, being leſs attached than the other Muſul- 
mans to the peculiarities of their religion and 
manners, are fitter for commercial intercourſe 
with the Europeans. 1 

The trade of Alexandria is, notwithſtanding» 
very trifling ; although almoſt all the nations of 
Egypt have conſuls here. But, as moſt part of 
thoſe articles of traffic which are imported into 
into Egypt, ' paſs by Alexandria, the cuſtoms 
afford aconſiderable ſum to the Sultan annually. 

The Arabic is the ordinary language of the 
native inhabitants, both here and through all 
Egypt. Europeans, unſkilled in Arabic, ſpeak 
Italian, which is fill not a little uſed in theſe 
countries: (6). ' ST 530) 

Several tribes Fr wandering Ante are conti- 
nually roaming about through Lower Egypt; 
and often approach near to Alexandria. The 
inhabitants pay ſome contributions. But thoſe 
troops pillage the country, ſo that Government 
is obliged to ſend ſoldiers to reduce them, or 
drive them into the more remote provinces. Dur- 
ing our ſtay at Alexandria, ſome hundreds of thoſe 
robbers encamped within a quarter of a league 
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of the city. They diſtreſſed the huſbandmen, . 


and plundered the travellers. 

Thoſe Arabs, one day, exhibited a tee 
which we could ſee from the terrace on the 
roof of our houſe. According to their cuſtom, 
a great number had ſlipped into the city, one by 
one, to avoid frightening the inhabitants. One 
of their Schieche, to try ſome powder and ball, 
which he had juſt bought in a ſhop, diſcharged his 
piece againſt an oppoſite houſe : The proprietor 
complaining, the Schiech treated him as he 
would one of his own ſubjects in the deſert. The 
people of the city gathered round them, and 
were preparing to revenge the inſult offered to 
their fellow-citizen. Some Arabs ran in to de- 
fend their chief; and the inhabitants gathered 
in greate r numberson their fide. The quarrel 
produced a combat, which began with a volley 
of ſtones, and ended with the diſcharge of guns. 
The Arabs, at laſt, retired out of the city, leav- 
ing ſeveral of their number dead, and ſeveral 
priſoners. Next day, their camp beſieged the 
city, and carried away the cattle of the inhabi- 
tants from the paſtures : But, within two days, 


peace was reſtored, and the booty and priſoners 


delivered up on both ſides. 

The excurſions and rudeneſs of theſe . 
were not the only circumſtances that obliged me 
to repreſs my curioſity. The ſtupidity and 1g- 
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norance of the native inhabitants, who viewed 
my meaſuring apparatus with diſtruſt and fear, 
were not leſs unfavourable to the ſucceſs of my 
enquiries and obſervations. A Turkiſh merchant, 
obſerving me direct my inſtrument towards the 
city, had the curioſity to look into the glaſs, 
and was ſurpriſed to tee a tower turned upſide 
down. He immediately ſpread a report, that I 
was come to overturn the city : It was mention- 
ed to the Governor; and my janiſſary would no 
longer walk out with me, when I propoſed car- 
rying my inſtruments with me. Near a village 
of the Delta, an honeſt peafant paid great atten- 
tion to my operations, as I was taking different 
angles. To ſhew him ſomething curious, I made 
him look through the fame glaſs. He was greatly 
alarmed to ſee the village, to which he belonged, 

ſtanding upſide down. My ſervant told him, 
that Government were offended with that vil- 
village, and had ſent me to deſtroy it. He in- 
ſtantly intreated me to wait but a few moments, 

that he might have time to ſave his wife and hi; 5 

cow, He then ran in great haſte towards hi 
houſe ; and I went again on board my boat, 


Cnar. 
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18 CH AP . II 
Voyage from Alexandria to Roſetta. 
*1LLTFTD 1 ; * 


Tus European travellers who have viſited E- 
gypt, having generally paſſed from Alexandria 
to Kahira by Raſchid, and upon the Nile ; we 
were tempted to prefer the way by land. But; 
the country being infeſted by the wandering A- 
rabs, as I have already mentioned, we found our 
deſign to be impracticable. Mr Forſkal, when 
travelling the country upon another occaſion, 
found that our fears had not been groundleſs. 
He was entirely ſtripped by thoſe Arabs, who, 
with a generoſity very uncommon wien them; 
"left him his drawers, 4 

In winter, the paſſage between Alexandria 
and Raſchid i is ſo dangerous, that many veſſels 
are loſt in the Boghas, or mouth of the Nile. 
Although that river was not yet greatly fallen, 
our flat boat was ſeveral times a- ground. The 
ſkipper excuſed theſe accidents, by faying, that 
the bed of the river changed frequently in 
theſe parts. The number of ſhallows upon the 
coaſt makes the Egyptians very eaſy with reſpect 
to the approach of hoſtile fleets; and they are 
ſuffering the old forts o on the banks of the Nile 
to fall into ruins, 


| After 
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After ſtruggling with contrary winds, we ar- 
rived, on the 2d of November, at Roſetta, as 
it is called in Europe, or Raſchid, in the lan- 
guage of the country. This city is of a conſide- 
rable ſize, and ſtands upon an eminence, whence 
opens a charming proſpect of the courſe of the 
Nile, and a part of the Delta. It ſerves as a 
ſtaple for the trade between Alexandria and Ca- 
iro*, The boats of the Jatter . city; proceed no 
farther than to Roſetta, where they lade with 
goods brought by the veſſels of Alexandria, 
which never advance up the river. For this 
reaſon, the French and Venetian conſuls reſide. 
at Roſetta, as well as ſeveral European mer- 
chants, who manage the conveyance of goods 
belonging to their friends, | 

Near this city are ſhewn what are thought to 


be the ruins of the ancient Canopus. Laſt year, 


twenty beautiful marble columss were dug up 
there, which have been conveyed to Cairo, 
What is more certain, is, that in ancient times, 
and probably even ſo late as the fixth century, 
there was another branch of the Nile, paſſing 
by thoſe ruins, and diſcharging itſelf into the 
ſea, at Abukir. But it is now filled up with 
ſand, which the wind carries about in great 
quantities in theſe ſandy countries. 

The Europeans ſpeak much of the politeneſs 
of the inhabitants of n Our ſtay in that 
Vox. I. en city 


Or Kahira, 
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city might, therefore, have been more agreeable. 
than in any of the other cities of Egypt. But. 


we had no time to loſe, and were 1n haſte tg 
reach Cairo, 


Cray, III. 


V. oyage from * to Cairo. 


W. left Roſetta on the 6th of November, and 4 


two days after paſſed Fue, once a conſiderable 
city, and the ſtaple of the trade between Alex- 
andria and Cairo. The canal between Alex- 
andria and Fue is no longer navigable; and 
Fue entirely deſerted. The Nile carries ſo much 
of the ſoil from the lands, that it gradually fills 
up the canals; although they are cleanſed from 
time to time; ; but in a ſuperficial enough man- 
ner. The earth taken out of the canals forms 
thoſe mounts which are obſerved in the Delta, 
and which appear ſtrange in ſo flat a country as 
Egypt. 

In this ſeaſon, when the country 18 al ver- 
dant, it is very pleaſant to ſail up the Nile. A 
number of villages are ſcattered along each fide 
of the river. The houſes are indeed low, and 
built of unburnt bricks ; but, intermixed as they 
dre with palm trees, and * of a lin- 

gular 
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tular form, they preſent to the eye of the ſtran- 
ger, an uncommon and pleaſing proſpect. Near 
ſeveral of cheſe villages are ſeen large heaps of 
the ruins of ancient cities. 

The navigation of the Nile would be fil 
more agreeable, were it not infeſted by pirates. 
But, when a great number of people are on 
board of a veſſel, they keep on their guard; 
they diſcharge a few ſhots from time to time, to 
ſhew, that they are provided with fire arms; 
this keeps the robbers in awe, and renders the 
paſſage leſs dangerous. There is much more 
danger in truſting to a Reis, or maſter of a veſ- 
ſel, with whom you are unacquainted, who may 
favour the robbers, and ſhare their plunder, 
Whole villages are ſaid to follow this trade; 
and for this reaſon the boats never ſtop in their 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants on the banks 
of the Nile are yery dexterous in the art of 
ſwimming, which they frequently exerciſe in 
ſtealing from the boats, if not with open force, 
yet with a degree of addreſs and audacity wor- 
thy of the moit noted pick-pockets. 

Some Turks related to mea recent inſtance ofthe 
addreſs and audacity of thoſe robbers, or rather 
thieves, The ſervants of a Pacha, newly arriv- 
ed, caught one of them in the act, ſeized him, 
and brought him before the Pacha. He threat- 
ened him with inſtant death; but the rogue 
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aſked leave to exhibit one of his tricks; ſaying, 
that he hoped, his dexterity might procure his 


-pardon, He obtained leave. Then collecting 


ſeveral effects in the tent, he wrapped them up, 
coolly, in the mode in which the Egyptians 
wrap up their clothes when they are to paſs a 
river. After playing ſome time with this par- 
cel, he put it on his head, threw himſelf into 
the Nile, and, before the T urks were ſo far re- 
covered from their ſurpriſe, as to level their 
muſquets at him, was ſafe on the oppoſite bank. 

Through all Lower Egypt, I ſaw no eroco- 


diles in the two great branches of the Nile up 
which I ſailed. The Egyptians fancy, that in 


the Mitkas near Cairo, there is a taliſman, the 


Virtue of which hinders thoſe amphibious ani- 


mals from deſcending lower in the river (). 
On the foth of November, we reached Bulak ; 


which may be conſidered as the Port of Cairo, 


as all boats that come by the Nile diſcharge 


their paſſengers and cargoes at this place, 


Cray. 
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CHAT. IV. 


From Cairo to Damietta. 


Havine, in advancing to Cairo, examined one 
of the great branches of the Nile, I was defirous 
of ſeeing the other between Cairo and Damiet- 
ta, The maps of this part of Egypt, called, 
both by the ancients, and by the modern Euro- 
peans, the Delta, are extremely defective. I 
was defirous of ſupplying their defects, and cor- 
recting their errors. My map of the courſe of 
the Nile, exhibits my geographical obſervations 
upon this part of the country, and may at the 
ſame time ſerve to direct the reader, who chuſes 

to trace my route with his eye. Na 
I was prevented by the rains and other cir- 
cumſtances, from accompliſhing my intention, 
till the month of May, next year, But the de- 
lay turned out to my advantage. I gained 
ſome knowledge of the language of the 
country, and became more familiar with the 
manners of the Eaſt. Mr Baurenfeind, too, who, 
fince 


Po 


As this maps of the Nile reſpects only a very ſmall part 
of theſe travels, and does not ſeem equal to that lately publiſh- 
ed by our countryman, Mr Bruce, I have not inſerted it. T. 
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fince his arrival at Cairo, had ſcarce ever gone 
abroad, now determined to accompany me. 

We ſet out from Bulak, on the 1ſt of May 
1762, failing at firſt very gently down the Nile. 
From Cairo to the Delta, the river is very large, 
with ſmall ifles ſcattered through it ; which, 
when the river overflows, are often tranſported» 
by the impetuoſity of the ſtream, from one ſitu- 
ation to another. This occaſions frequent diſ- 
putes among the villagers on the banks of the 
river. But, at this time, the Nile was fo low, 
that our boat was ſeveral times a-ground. We 
might have proceeded with the ſtream, in the 
calm, during night, had we not been afraid of 
pirates. A north wind blow s-wrſually, through 
the day, and oppoſes the progreſs of boats down 
the river. Violent blaſts ſometimes ariſe, and 
bear ſand and duſt before them, darkening the 
air, and endangering the ſafety of the boats, 
which are commonly very indifferent ſailers. 

All the villages have, indeed, guards to 
watch the approach of pirates, and warn paſſen- 
gers. But, thoſe very guards often join with 
the inhabitants of the villages, and fit out barks 
themſelves, to plunder thoſe whom they ſhould 
protect. 

Sifta, at which we arrived on the 3d ot f May, | 
is a pretty conſiderable village, between Cairo 
and Damietta, It is the property of an old 

Kiſlar- 
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Kiſlar-Aga, from Conſtantinople, living at pre- 
ſeut in retirement at Cairo; who keeps here a 
Kaimacan, or bailift. It has three moſques, and 
a church belonging to the Copts, the congrega- 
tion of which conſiſts of three hundred families. 
Thoſe good people aſked me to ſee their church: it 
is 11]-built, dirty, and hung with cobwebs. Dur- 
ing the public worſhip, they ſtand, leaning on 
their ſtaves. Their churches are adorned with 
bad paintings. I ſaw one in which Jeſus Chriſt, & 
and the Bleſſed Virgin, with ſeveral of the 
Saints, appeared mounted proudly on horſe- 
back. 

We-ſaw, in the courſe of our voyage, ſeveral 
boats which we ſuſpected to belong to pirates: 
but none of them ventured to attack us. We ſaw, 
likewiſe, ſeveral rafts laden with pots and other 
earthen ware from Upper Egypt. Thoſe car- 
goes of earthen ware are fixed upon very light 
planks of the timber of the palm tree, joined 
into a raft, the progreſs of which is directed by 
ſix or eight men with poles in their hands. Af- 
ter ſelling their cargoes at, Damietta, they walk 
home. They defend themſelves very dexterouſ- 
ly, with flings, againſt robbers. 

We paſſed near by Manſura, where St Lewis 
was made priſoner, It ſeemed of the ſame fize 
as Damietta, A wall has been built upon the 
branch of the river near the city, to hinder the 

1 water 
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water from entering the canal that communi- 
ne with the lake of Babeira, in a larger quan- 
ty than is requiſite for watering the fields of 
rice, of which a great deal 1s raiſed in this part 
of the country. | 
Below Manſura we met twenty boats laden 
with bee-hives, which they were bringing up 
to make honey on the banks of the river, 
In each boat were two hundred hives, four 
i in all. The Sandya, of Manſura lay 
in the neighbourhood, with a party of forty. 
ſlaves and domeſtics, to levy the tax due upory 
the bees. 
On the 5th of May, we arrived at Damietta. 
This city is at leaſt as advantageouſly ſituated, 
as Roſetta. The imports from Syria enter at 
this port; and it has > allo a great trade in rice, 
of which there is much raiſed in the neighbour- 
hood. Yet, no Chriſtian merchant, or Euro- 
pean monk reſides here; although there be in 
Damietta, a e number of Maronites 
1 and Armenians, who communicate with the 
j Church of Rome, . | 
© | AConful, and French merchants, once refided 


1 * 
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'S in Damietta. But, the inhabitants dhſerving c 

| that thoſe ſtrangers made too: free with -their t 
women, roſe up in a fury, and maſfacred them 

all. Since chat N the King of France has t 


forbidden 1 


A . „ 
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forbidden his ſubjects not only to ſettle in this 
city, but even to frequent it. The inhabitants 
of Damietta are generally reckoned more un- 
friendly to the Chriſtians, than any of the other 
inhabitants of Egypt. The memory of the Cru- 
ſades, perhaps, keeps up this inveterate averſion. 
But, as we wore the Turkiſh dreſs, and ſpoke 
the language of the country tolerably, we had 
nothing to fear. 

In the neighbourhood of this city are man$ 
rice fields. But towards the ſhore, the ground 
is covered with ſand, and conſequently barren. 
To travel by land from Damietta to Roſetta, it 
is only a journey of a day and a half. But the 
road 1s infeſted by robbers, and very dangerous. 

As I was ſo near the fea, I weat to ſee the 
Boghas, two German leagues below Damietta. 
This mouth of the Nile is not leſs dangerous to 


veſfels than that at Roſetta, It was formerly 
_ "defended by a fort; but the garriſon have been 
frightened away by apparitions. I viſited it in 


company with ſome Mahometans, who ſaid their 
prayers very deyoutly in that abode of ſpirits, 
This was the only-time, I remarked this ſpecies 
of ſuperſtition among the Muſulmans ; "penn 
tions are unknown in Arabia, 

The lake of Baheira extends from Damietta 
to Ghaſſa. I ſhould have wiſhed to ſee a lake 


ſo famous among the ancients, and in the coun- 


Vat. I. F try 
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try around whoſe banks there ſtill are ſuch mag. 
nificent remains of a number of great cities. I 
might have examined, at the ſame time, ſeveral 
modern cities, well worthy of the notice of the 
curious ; ſuch as Demifchli, where is a manufac. 
ture of beautiful ſtuffs ; Bilbayt and Taſnal, in 
which are fome noble monuments. But the in- 
habitants of Baheira being poor, and from their 
inſulated fituation almoſt independent, are to be 
dreaded equally by land and water. They rob 
all travellers, without diſtinction. I found it 
therefore prudent to decline gratifying my cu« 
rioſity. | 
A number of the villages on the banks of the 
Nile belong to Beys who reſide at Cairo. The 
Copts, who are ſecretaries to thoſe noblemen, 
might have given me information concerning 
the nature of the tenure, if I had been carried 
to conſult them. In my map of the courſe of 
the Nile, I have inſerted the names of all the 
places I ſaw, far and near. But, I have had no 
ſmall difficulty in writing down theſe names; 
both from the diverſity of dialects in the coun- 
try, and from the indiftint pronunciation of 
thoſe from whom I was obliged to aſk them. 
We left Damietta on the 12th of May ; and 
the wind blew ſo fair, that we reached Bulak, 
on the 15th. 
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Cup. V. 


Of the Ancient Cities of Lower Egypt. 


Axcizxr hiſtorians and geographers, enume- 
rate ſuch a multitude of cities in Egypt, that it 
ſeems to be at preſent quite a deſart in compa- 
riſon with what it was in the days of antiquity. 
New cities have indeed ariſen, but theſe are 
mere trifles, compared with the number, the ex- 
tent, and the magnificence of the ancient. All 
the remains of monuments referable to the moſt 
remote antiquity, beſpeak the hand of a nume- 
rous and opulent people, who have entirely diſ- 
appeared. 

When, however, we reflect on the revolutions 
which this country has undergone, and upon 
the length of time during which it has been 
under the dominion of ſtrangers; we can no 
longer be ſurprized at the decline of its wealth 
and population. It has been ſucceſſively ſubdu- 
ed by the Perſians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Arabians, and the Turks has enjoyed no in- 
terval of tranquillity and freedom; but has been 
conſtantly oppreſſed and pillaged by the lieu- 
tenants of a diſtant lord. Thoſe uſurpers and 


their ſervants having no other views, but to draw 
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as large a revenue as poſſible from an opulent 
province, ſcarce left the people bare means of 
ſubſiſtence. Agriculture was ruined by the mi- 
ſeries of the huſbandmen; and the cities decay- 
ed with its decline. Even at preſent, the popu- 
lation is decreaſing ; and the peaſant, although 
in a fertile country, miſerably poor; for the ex- 
actions of Government, and its officers, leave him 
nothing to lay out in the improvement and cul- 
ture of his lands; while the cities are falling in- 
to ruins, becauſe the ſame unhappy reſtraints 
render it impoſſible for the citizens to engage 
in any lucrative undertaking. 

It would be difficult to aſcertain the ſituation 
of the ancient cities. The places in which they 
ſtood are commonly marked by dykes, which 
had been raiſed to ſhelter them from inunda- 
tions, Elevations appear here and there over the 
plains; and thoſe always contain ruins, which 
have been gradually covered over by accumula- 
tions from the river, and by ſand depoſited by the 
winds. The ſpots, that either conceal in this 
manner, or openly diſplay remains of ruined ci- 
ties, are aſtoniſhingly numerous. 

The quantity of theſe ruins would be great- 
er ſtill, if the inhabitants did not carry them 


away piecemeal, and employ them in the con- 


ſtruction of new buildings. In ſearch of ma- 


terials for bailding, they are conſtantly turning 
over 
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over the ruins; and they not only dig up the 
ground, but even riddle the earth taken out, in 
hopes of finding in it gold or gems. A friend 
of mine, the lord of a village, near the remains 
of an ancient city, made me a preſent of the fi- 
gure of a ſcarabœus, of old Egyptian workman- 
ſhip, which had been found by ſome of his pea- 
ſants, in digging up the earth in this manner. 
It is of burnt clay, covered with a thick coating 
of varniſh. It is a proof, that thoſe people had 
moulds with which they impreſſed particular fi- 
gures on the clay, before putting it into the fire, 

The eaſtern part of the Delta, which has 
been, as yet, but little frequented by the Eu- 
ropean travellers, is not leſs rich in antiquities 
than that which is better known. The frequen- 
cy of robbers, and the looſeneſs of the police, in 
that remote diſtrict, deters the curious. Yet 
one might viſit thoſe parts without danger, by 
accompanying the Copts, of whom great num- 
bers go every year, in pilgrimage to an ancient 
church, near Gemiana. 

Some Arabs mentioned to Mr Forſkal the 
names of ſeveral of thoſe places in which the 
Jews anciently dwelt, and of which the ruins 
{till ſubſiſt. Thoſe names do, indeed, all indi- 
cate ſomething relative to the ſojourning of the 
Jews in this country, But as the account reſts 
upon vague tradition, and regards a deſpiſed 
People, 
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people, whoſe hiſtory is little known, we were 
not at the trouble of making farther en- 
quiries. 

The Egyptians are not well pleaſed to ſee Eu- 
ropeans digging among ruins. They imagine, 
that we are ſearching for treaſures. While L 
was meaſuring a fine obeliſk, which is ſtil. 
ſtanding entire, near Matare, the inhabitants 
gathered round, and watched my operations a 
a ſmall diſtance. They imagined that I had 
ſome ſecret to overturn the pillar, and intended 
to have their ſhare of the riches which they ſup- 
poſed I was to find under its baſ When they 
faw that I did not ſucceed, according to their 
ideas, they ſuffered me to walk off, without in- 
ſulting me. One might, however, avoid giv- 
ing umbrage to the people, by obtaining leave 
from the Lord of the village to have thoſe ſpots 
examined. that contain ruins, and employing the 
peaſants in the work. 

Different travellers have been at pains to de- 
; {cribe the antiquities of the cities of ancient 
| | Egypt; and various men of letters have written 
g 
| 
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diſſertations upon thoſe deſcriptions, and com- 
pared them with what is related by the Latin 
i and Greek authors, in order to diſcover to what 
i ancient city each particular pile of ruins per- 


| tained. Such inveſtigations may be curious; 
N | but, conſidering their uncertainty, I would net- 
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ther deſcend to any ſuch details myſelf, nor 
quote what has been advanced in this way by 
others. 


Cnae. VI. 
Of the City of Cairo. 


Is the courſe of the eleven laſt centuries, ſince 
the conqueſt of Egypt by the Arabians, many 
changes have taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, or, as it is called in the language of 
the country, Kahira. Thoſe conquerors demo- 
liſhed or neglected the cities which they found 
ſubſiſting, and built others. 

At their entrance into this country, they found 
a city on the banks of the Nile, which their 
writers call Maſr, and which no doubt was the 
Egyptian Babylon of the Greek authors. They 
became maſters of it by the treaſon of Mokau- 
kas. In their Muſſulman zeal, abhorring to 
dwell in the ſame city with Chriſtians, they ſet- 
tled, by degrees, in the place where their ge- 


neral had pitched his camp, and formed a city 


which they called Fo/tat. 
This city, when it became the capital of E- 


gypt, was allo called Maſr; a name which it 


has retained even ſince Cairo, originally only a 
ſuburb, 
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ſaburb, has ſupplanted it in the character of 
capital. Foſtat declined, as Cairo, which was 
founded in the 358 year of the Hegira, by the 
general of a Fatimite Caliph I., advanced. The 
remains of Foſtat are known at preſent by the 
name of Mafr-el-atik, old Maſr. The famous 
Salah ed din enibelliſhed the riſing city of Cairo, 
and inclofed it with walls. 

Cairo, in its turn, came to receive the name e of | 
Maſr. The Europeans call it Cairo, or Grand 
Cairo. Although ſo. modern, it is truly very 
large. It extends, for an hour's walk, to the 
foot of the mountain Mokatitam, at the diſtance 
of half a league from the banks of the Nile. 
From the top of that hill, on which ſtands the 
caſtle, the whole city is ſeen. On the other ſides 
it is ſurrounded with hillocks formed by the ac. 
cumulation of the dirt, conveyed out of the city. 
They are already ſo high, that the tops of the 
buildings in the city can fcarce be ſeen over 
them, from the banks of the Nile. 

Cairo, although a very great city, is not 
fo populous as the cities in Europe, of the 
fame extent, 'The capital of Egypt contains 
large ponds, which, when full, have the appear- 
ance even of lakes. The moſques occupy large 
areas. In a quarter which I had occaſion to 
examine particularly, I found the large ſtreets 
divided by a large ſpace of ground, laid out in 

gardens. 
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gardens, and otherwiſe. I am induced to think 
that, in the other quarters, are large unoccupied 
ſpaces ot the ſame ſort. The houſes in Cairo 
are not ſo high as in the cities of Europe. In 
lone parts, they conſiſt only of one ſtory, and 
are built of bricks that have been dried in the 
ſun (J). | 

I have obſerved, that travellers always err in 
eſtimating the population of the cities of the 
Eaſt: and I may add, that the arrangement of 
the ſtreets of Cairo muſt make that city appear 
larger than it really is. In ſeveral quarters there 
are pretty long wynds, which terminate not in 
any principal ſtreet ; ſo that thoſe who live 
at the bottom of them, can converſe from 
the back parts of their houſes, yet muſt walk a 
quarter of a league before they can meet. Such 
wynds or lanes are, for the moſt part, inhabited by 
artiſans, who go out to work in more frequented 
ſtreets, and leave their wives and children at 
home. From this circumſtance, theſe are fo ſur- 
priſed to ſee a paſſenger, that they naturally ſup- 
poſe, that you have loſt your way, and tell you, 
that you cannot paſs there, All the intercourſe 
is therefore through the principal ſtreets; and 
theſe are very narrow; ſo that, being continu- 
ally crowded, they will naturally occaſion a 
ſtranger to think the city much more populous 
than it really is. | 

Vor. I. G The 
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The caſtle ſtanding upon a fteep, inſulated 
rock, between the city and mount Mokattam, 
was probably erected in the days of the Greeks, 
and might form a part of the Egyptian Babylon. 
It is at preſent parted into three diviſions, 
which are occupied by the Pacha, the Janiſſaries, 
and the Aſſabs. The palace of the Pacha is 
falling into ruins, and is unworthy of being the 
dwelling of the Governor of a great province. 
But the Turkiſh Pachas are in general ill lodg- 
ed. They know all, that they are not to be 
long in power; and none cares for making re- 
parations to accommodate his ſucceſſor. 

The quarter of the janiſſaries is ſurrounded 
with ſtrong walls which are flanked with tow- 
ers, and has more the appearance of a fortreſs. 


Thoſe ſoldiers accordingly avail themſelves of 


their ſituation in the revolutions which happen 
ſo freguently in Egypt. That body, although 
paid by the Sultan, are not much attached to 
their ſovereign. 'Their principal officers have 
been ſlaves to the more reſpectable inhabitants 
of Cairo, and are ſtill more attached to their old 
maſters than to the Sovereign of the Turkiſh 
empire. When the Egyptians depoſe a Pacha, 
the janiſſaries are commonly ready to drive him 
out of the palace, if he fails to ſet off at the day 
fixed to him, by the Beys. But the Arabs are 


in 
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in little fear of the janiſſaries, and rob with con- 
fidence, cloſe by their quarters. 

Within this caſtle are two monuments, which 
ſome, both Mahometans and Chriſtians, fanci- 
fully aſcribe to a patriarch ; the fountain, and 
palace of Joſeph. The fountain is indeed deep, 
and cut in the rock ; but nothing extraordinary, 
when it is conſidered, that the rock is a very ſoft 
calcareous ſtone, It is not at all comparable to 
the labours of the ancient Indians, who have 
cut whole pagodas in the very hardeſt rocks. 

The pretended palace of Joſeph, is a large 
building, which till retains ſome - precious re- 
mains of its ancient magnificence, In the apart-' 
ment in which a manufacture of cloth is at pre- 
ſent carried on, the walls are adorned with figures 
of beautiful Moſaic work, compoſed of mother 
of pearl, precious ſtones, and coloured glaſs. 
The ceiling of another chamber contains fine 
paintings ; in ſome places, the names of moſt of 
the ancient monarchs of Egypt are engraven. 
The caliphs of Egypt appear to have inhabited 
this palace; and it is ſurpriſing, that the Pa- 
cha does not chooſe to lodge in it. From a bal- 
cony in this building, a perſon has a delightful 
view of Cairo, Bulak, Gee/h, and a vaſt tract of 
country extending all the way to the pyramids. 

That valuable ſtuff of which the Sultan makes 
an annual preſent to the ſanctuary of Mecca, is 

| | * 3 Wh fabricated 
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fabricated in this palace. I aſked the director 
of the manufacture, from what Joſeph he ſuppoſ- 
ed the fountain and palace to have taken their 
denomination ? he anſwered from Salah ed din, 
whoſe proper name was Joſeph. 'This account 
ſeems the more probable, as Cairo owes its oth- 
erembelliſhments to that Caliph. Near this pa- 
lace are thirty large and beautiful columns of 
red granite {till tanding, but unroofed, and de- 
graded by having a parcel of wretched huts 
built againſt them. In a path cut in the rock, 
and leading from one part of the caſtle to ano- 
ther, I was ſurpriſed to obſerve an eagle with a 
double head, engraven upon a large ſtone, and 
ſtill perfectly diſcernible. | 
The ſuburb EI Karafe, at preſent but thinly 
inhabited, contains a number of ſuperb moſques, 
which are partly fallen into ruins, with ſeveral 
tombs of the ancient ſovereigns of this country. 
The Mahometan women repair in crowds to 
this place, on pretence of performing their devo- 
tions, but, in reality, for the pleaſure of walk- 
ing abroad. On the other fide of the caſtle 
there is alſo a great number of ruinous moſques, 
and houſes of prayer, built over the tombs of 
rich Mahometans, and forming a ſtreet three 
arters of a German league in length. From 
Ale aſtoniſhing number of theſe moſques and 


houſes, it ſhould ſeem that the ancient ſove- 
vereigns 
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reigns of Egypt were not leſs diſpoſed than the 
Sultans of Conſtantinople, to * money up- 
on pious foundations. | 
Among this multitude of moſques are ſome: 
diſtinguiſhed by beauty and ſolidity of ſtructure, 
One of theſe, although the ſeat of an academy, 
was ſo ſtrongly and ſo advantageoully fituated, 
that, in particular inſurrections, batteries uſed 
to be raiſed in it, and directed againſt the 
caſtle; for which reaſon the gates have been 
built up. Thoſe moſques have little ornament 
within: The pavement is covered with mats, 
ſeldom with carpets. Nothing appears on the 
walls, but a few paſſages of the Koran, written 
in golden letters, and a profuſion of bad lamps, 
ſuſpended horizontally, and intermixed with oſ- 
trich eggs, and ſome other trifling curioſities, 
The Mouritan is a large hoſpital for the fick 
and mad. Thoſe of the former elaſs are not nume- 
rous, conſidering: the extent of the city. The 
ſick were formerly provided with every thing that 
could tend to ſoothe their diſtreſs, not excepting 
even muſic. From the inſufficiency of the funds 
to ſupply ſo great an expence, the muſic had been 
retrenched, but has been ſince reſtored by the 
charity of a private perſon. The deſcriptions 
of Cairo ſay much of the large revenues belong- 
ing to the hoſpital, and to many of the moſques, 
But the ſame thing happens here as in other 
places : 
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places: The adminiftrators of the revenues en- 


rich themſelves at the expence of the founda-- 


tions; ſo that new bequeſts from the pious are 


from time to time neceſſary, to prevent them 


from falling. into utter decay. | 
In this city are a great many kans or nil, 
as they are called in Egypt. Theſe are large 
and ſtrong buildings, conſiſting of ware- rooms 
and ſmall chambers for the uſe of foreign mer- 
chants. Here, as well as at Conſtantinople, are 
ſeveral elegant houſes, where freſh water is diſ- 
tributed gratis to paſſengers. 
The public baths are very numerous. Al- 
though externally very plain buildings, they have 


handſome apartments within, paved with marble, 
and ornamented in the faſhion of the country. 


Several ſervants attend, each of whom has his 


particular taſk, in waiting upon and aſſiſting 
thoſe who come to bathe, Strangers are ſurpriſ- 


"6d when thoſe buthers begin to handle them, 
and afraid of having their limbs diſlocated. But 
after being a little accuſtomed to the ceremony, 
they find it ſufficiently agreeable. 

The birkets, or ponds, formed by the waters 
of the Nile, which, when it riſes, fills the hol- 


lows, are very common about and in Cairo. 


Thoſe ponds, or rather marſhes, become mea- 
cows, every year after the water is evaporated. 


This 
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This viciſſitude renders them very agreeable: 
And the moſt conſiderable perſons in the coun- 
try live upon their banks. The palaces of the 
great are no ornaments to the city; for nothing 
about them can be ſeen but the high walls that 
ſurround them. 


Cnae. VII. 
Of the Country immediately around Cairo. 


In the neighbourhood of Cairo are ſeveral re- 
markable places: Among others, the three vil- 
lages of Bulak, Foſtat, Geeſh ; which are all 
ſo near, that they may be rovkonkes ſuburbs 
to it. 

Bulak, which was undoubtedly the Latopolir 
of the ancient Greeks, is at preſent %a very con- 
fiderable town, and the port of Cairo. All 
goods from Damietta and Roſetta, and all ex- 
ports from Egypt by the Mediterranean, paſs 
this way. For this reaſon, a large cuſtom-houſe 
is eſtabliſhed here; and a vaſt bazar, or cover- 
ed market-place, called Kiſſarie. Here are al- 
ſo magazines of rice, ſalt, nitre, and of various 
productions of Upper Egypt. Here is alſo a 
houſe belonging to the Sultan, in which 1s kept 


the corn that. he ſends annually to Mecca and 
Medina. 


F ar, 
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| Foftat, or Maſr-el-atik, although greatly decay. 


ed, may ſtill be conſidered as a town of the middle 
fize, It has a cuſtom-houſe, where the duties on 
goods from Upper Egypt are paid. In a large 
ſquare, incloſed with a wall, Government ſtore up, 
inthe open air, a conſiderable quantity of grain, 
every year. Some authors ſpeak of this as a 
granary built by the patriarch Joſeph. But the 
wall is plainly of a later date than even the 
conqueſt of Egypt by the Arabians. 

The old citadel of Maſt i Is inhabited, at pre- 
ſent, by none but Chriſtians. In it are to be 
feen ſeveral churches of the Greeks and Copts, 
with a convent of Monks, of the latter nation, 
A. grotto, under one of the Coptic churches, 1s 
regarded with high yeneration, becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed to have been the retreat of the Holy 
Family, when they fled into Egypt, The Greeks 
have a church, famous for a miracle of a fingular 
nature : Fools recover their wits, upon being 
bound. to a certain pillar of it. 

_ Between this city and Cairo is an aqueduct, 

which was conſtructed in the beginning of the 
fixth century, by Sultan Gari, and conveys wa- 
ter into the neighbourhood of the caſtle. Near 
the canal is a convent of Derviſes, celebrated for 
the elegance of the building, and the opulence 
of the foundation ; and near this convent are 
large ſquares, in which the principal inhabitants 


of 
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of N amuſe themelyes with nile exer· 
ciſes, F 

The fall village of Geejb ſands on the ſouth- 
ern bank of the Nile, oppoſite to Maſr-el-atik. 
Its origin is unknown, The heights around it, 


1* 


which haye no doubt been raiſed by the accu- 


mulation of the dict from the city, ſeem to be- 


ſpeak its antiquity. I found nothing remarkable 
about it, except ſome country-houſes belonging 


to rich inhabitants of Cairo, and ſome manu- 
factories (x). 1 

Matarè, a town, or rather village; about two 
leagues from the capital, is ſeated nearly on the 
ruins of the ancient Heliopolis. It is, however, 
more famous among the Chriſtians for a ſyco- 
more, whoſe trunk is {aid to have afforded a ſhel- 
ter to the Holy F amily, i in their flight. This 
ſycomore ſhould ſeem to have the power of re- 
newing itfelf : for, of the erowds of ſuperſtitious 
perſons who viſit it; each uſually cuts off, and 
carries away a piece. This village was former- 


1y famous for the cultivation of thoſe frees which 


afford Egyptian balſam. But none of them is 


how to be ſeen here; the Taft died in the begin- 


ning of the ſeventeenth century. The Turks are 


not a people to reſtore ſo valuable a. plant: 


Four leagues eaſtward from Cairo is Bir tet- 
el-Hadgi, ot the pilgrim” S pool, a pretty conſi- 
derable lake, which receives its water from the 

Verl H Nite: 
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Nile. Upon its banks are ſeveral villages, and 


a good many ruinous country-houſes, There 


is nothing to render this place remarkable, ex- 
cept at the time of the ſetting out of the cara- 


van for Mecca, when the pilgrims encamp near, 
it, for a few days; as they do alſo upon their 


return, On the 20th of May 1762, two. days 


before the departure of the caravan, I had the 


curioſity to viſit this camp, but found little a- 
bout it worth viewing, I faw indeed a very 
few elegant tents; but every thing elſe ſhock- 
ingly vaſty, diſorderly, and paltry. 


Chnax. VIII. 
O the Milliat, er Nilometer, and of the riſing ef the 
| Nile. 105 


Brrwrzx Maſr-el-atik and Geeſh, in the mid - 
dle of the Nile is the iſle of Rodda, which for- 
merly communicated with thoſe two cities 
by two bridges of boats, that no longer ſubfiſt. 
In the flouriſhing days of Foſtat, the iſland was 
covered with gardens and villas. But fince 
Cairo has become the capital of Egypt, Maſr- 
el-atik, Bulak, and even Birket-el-Hadgi, are 

preferred as ſituations for gardens and villas. 
„ 


Ca 
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This iſland ſhews, at preſent, nothing remark. 
able, except, that on its ſouthern extremity, 

ſtands a wall, which has been built to break the 
force of the current. Upon this extremity 
ftands alſo a moſque, in which is the famous 
Mikkias or Nilometer. This is well known to 
be a baſon having a communication with the 
Nile, on the middle of which ſtands a column 
that ſerves to indicate the height of the waters 
of the river. Norden has given a draught of it. 
finer than the original, which is mouldering faſt 
away ; for the Turks will not lay out the ſmal- 

leſt expence, even upon the moſt neceſſary re- 


pairs. 


I know not oe: any perſon has yet mea- 
ſured the breadth of the Nile. By a geometri- 
cal operation, I found it to be 2946 feet. With- 
out knowing this meaſure, one can form no idea 
of the aſtoniſhing maſs of water which this river 
carries down, when in its full height, 

The Nile, it 1s well known, begins every year 
to riſe about the middle of June, and continues 
riſing 40 or 50 days; z It then falls, by degrees, 
till, in the end of May, next year, it is at the 
loweſt. The cauſes of its riſe are now well 
known. During the hot months of the year, 
rain falls every day in Habbeſch or Abyſſinia, 
and all that rain-water is collected into the Nile, 


H 2 which 
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which, from i its entrance into Egypt, till it reach) 
es the ſea, runs through a wide vale. 

It does not riſe alike high through all Egypt. 
I durſt not meaſure it near the Mikkias, but, 
ſrom obſervations made at Geeſh, I faw, thatat 
Cairo the fall height is at leaſt 24 feet above its 
ordinary level. At Roſetta and Damietta it is 
only four feet. But this vaſt difference is not 
ſurpriſing ; for, at Cairo, the Nile being confin- 
ed to one channel, between high banks, muſt 
neceſſarily riſe to a much greater height than 
nearer the ſea, where it is divided into two 
fireams, after running over ſo much barren 
ground, and forming ſo many lakes. The branch 
upon which Roſetta ſtands, is only 650 feet 
broad ; and that by Dargjetta, not more than 
200. . "23G IE g 

Aſſoon as the Nile begins to riſe, all the ca- 
nals intended to convey the waters through the 
country, are ſhut and cleanſed. They are kept 
ſhut, however, till the river riſe to a certain 
height which is indicated by the Nilometer in 
the iſle of Rodda. A Shech attends for this pur- 
poſe, by the Mikkias, and gives notice, from 
time to time, of the riſing of the river, to a 
number of poor perſons who wait at Foſtat for 
the information, and run inſtantly to publiſh 
It in the ſtreets of Cairo. They return e. 


very day t to F oſtat, at a certain hour, to learn 
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from the Schech, how many inches the river 
has riſen : And 1 its riſe is every day proclaimed i in 
public, till it reaches the fixed height, at which 
the canals are permitted to be unlocked; the 
uſual tax is then paid for the waters, to the Sul- 
tan, and a good year expected. 

- The canal at Cairo is firſt opened, and then, 
ſucceſſively, all the other great canals down to 
the ſea. The' inhabitants of no particular diſ- 
trict dare draw off any part of the water of the 
Nile, although it have riſen to the height that beſt 
ſuits the inlands ; for this would injure the high- 


er grounds; and therefore every body muſt 4 


wait till the public order be given out. There 
are laws in Egypt, which are ſtrictly obſerved, 

and which determine the diſtribution of the wa- 
ters, and the time when the large and ſmall ca- 
nals are to be opened. 5255 

Between the dyke of the canal of Cairo, and 
the Nile, a pillar of earth is raiſed, nearly of 
the height to which the waters of the rivers are 
expected to riſe, This pillar is called 4nes, or 
the bride, and ſerves as a ſort of Nilometer, for 
the uſe of the common people. When the wa- 
ters enter the canal, this bride is carried away 
by the current. A like cuſtom, which prevail- 
ed among the ancient Egyptians, has ſubjected 
them to the imputation of ſacrificing every year 
5 virgin to the N ile. 


The 
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with which it falls, and, of conſequence, the 
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The canal is uſually opened with great feſti- 
vity, and a concourſe of people. But when we 
were in Cairo, it was opened without any parade; 
for it had been imperfectly cleanſed, and the 
water did not enter it readily. As this cere- 
mony has been deſcribed by ſo many authors, 
I ſhall nat trouble the reader with any account 
of it. | | 
A piece of ſuperſtition now prevails in Egypt. 


of which hiſtory makes no mention before the 


conqueſt of the country by the Arabs. Certain wo- 
men, both Chriſtian and Mahometan, pretend to 
foretell what height the Nile will riſeta, by means 
of certain rites which they practiſe. Theſe de- 
pend upon the popular notion, that, on the night 
of the 17th or 18th of June, there falls, in Hab- 
beſch, adrop, in Arabic nokta, into the Nile, which 


cauſes its waters to ferment and {well. To diſ- 


cover the quantity of this drop, and the force 


height of the river, and the fertility of the lands 
for the year; thoſe women put a bit of paſte on 
the roof of the houſe, on the night on which the 
drop is imagined to fall; and they draw their 
prediction from the greater or ſmaller increaſe 
of weight, which it receives. It is eaſy to wy 
Plain this experiment : for, in the ſeaſon” in 
which it is performed, there fall regularly hea- 
* dews throughout Egypt. A ſenſible and 
learned 
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learned Mahometan, who looked upon the pre- 
dictions as fooleries, told me, that this vulgar 
error aroſe, like many others, from an ambi- 
guous expreſſion; Nokta ſignifying in Arabic, 
both a drop and the time of the ſun's entering 


the fen of Cancer; at which ſeaſon, the great 


rains fall in Abyſſinia, which occaſion the {wel- 
ling of the Nile. 

I have remarked, that the da of Cairo is 
cleatifed every year; and it then ſerves as a 
ſtreet. But it can never be long uſed as a ſtreet ; 
for it is never cleanſed, till the dyke be ready 
to be cut down, While the water is running 


in this canal, the houſes about it are very agree- 


able; but, through the reſt of the year, it is a 
very uncomfortable neighbourhood. It is al- 
ways exceedingly filthy. The inſufferable 


ſmell, and noxious putridity, which it diffuſes all 
around, infect the air, and produce —_— 


diſtempers. . 
No water fit for drinking! 1s to be had at Cai 


ro, unleſs out of the Nile; from which it is 


brought. every day into the city, in ſkins, upon 
afſes and camels. Under ſeveral moſques, are 
large reſervoirs, in which. water is preſerved for 


| the uſe of the public, during the ſwell of the 


Nile; for the river is then muddy, and its wa- 
ter thought unwholeſome. Indeed the water of 
the Nile is always ſome what muddy; but, by 

5 rubbing, 
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rubbing with bitter almonds, prepared in a par- 
ticular manner, the earthen jars in which it is 
| kept, this water is rendered clear, light, and 
ſalutary. The uſe of this water is generally 
thought to be the occaſion of a cutaneous erup- 
tion to which the inhabitants of Cairo are ſub- 
ject, at a certain ſeaſon in the year. It is trou- 
bleſome, but does not injure the health. 
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SECTION III. 


EGYPT, 


Cnap. I. 
Of the Nature of the Egyptian Government. 


Tas Turks, as is generally knowri, conquered 
Egypt in the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, from the Mammelukes ; a mercenary mili- 
tia, who had, for ſome centuries, uſurped the 
Government of this province, which they admi- 
niſtered by an elective chief, with the title of 
Sultan:. This ſpecies of Government ſeems ſtill 
to ſubfiſt, juſt as much as before the Turkiſh 
conqueſt ; and; with all their defpotic pride; they 
have never attempted to change it. 

A form of Government that has prevailed ſo 
long, and which 4haughty, and powerful conque- 
ror durſt not aboliſh, muſt have, within itſelf, 
ſome principle of ſtability, to maintain it againſt 
revolution. It might deferve to be better 
known, and explained by ſome intelligent per- 

Vok. I. N 1 ; | ſon, 
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ſon, who ſhould ſtudy it in a long reſidence in 
the country. A traveller like me, who has had 
only a tranſient view of theſe objects, can nei- 
ther diſcern, nor deſcribe all the parts of ſo 
complex a machine. 

I have learned enough, however, to enable 
me to diſtinguiſh, that this Government 1s at 
preſent an ariſtocracy, partly civil, partly mili- 


tary, but chiefly military. Under the protec- 


tion, rather than the authority of the Sultan of 
Conſtantinople, a divan, or ſovereign counſel, 
exerciſes the ſupreme authority, both executive 
and legiſlative. Even the revenue of the Sul- 
tan is rather a tribute paid to a protector, than 
a tax levied by a ſovereign. It is, beſides, ſo 
moderate, that the neceſſary expences of Govern- 
ment conſume it entirely in Egypt; and the 
trunk, in which it is pompouſly conveyed to 
Conſtantinople, generally arrives there empty. 
Such a Government muſt be frequently dif. 
turbed by factious inſurrections. Cairo is con- 
ſtantly convulſed by cruel diſſenſion; parties are 
continually jarring ; and the great retain troops 

to decide their differences by force of arms. 
The mutual jealouſies of the chiefs, ſeem to be 
the only cauſes which {till preſerve to the Porte 
the ſhadow of authority over this country. 
The members of the ariſtocracy are all afraid of 
loſing their influence under a reſiding ſovereign; 
and 
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and therefore agree in oppoſing the elevation 
of any of their own body to the ſupreme dignity. 
In our own days, Ali-Bey has found how diffi- 
cult it is to aſcend the throne of Egypt, or te 


maintain one's ſelf upon it (M). 


_ Cnapy. II. 
Of 5 Grand Signior's Officers, 


| 3 2 
Tar Grand Signior ſends always a Pacha of 
three tails, to exerciſe his precarious authority 
in Egypt, in the character of Governor. But 
the Pacha of Cairo, fay from enjoying the ſame 
authority as the other Pachas of the Turkiſh 
empire, 1s entirely dependent on the Egyptian 
divan. That ariſtocratical body, regarding the 
Pacha as theirtyrant, frequentlydepoſe him, unleſs 
he have the addreſs to ſupport himſelf by pro- 
voking and fomenting the contentions of the 
different parties, favouring each by turns. 
During my ſtay at Alexandria, the inhabi- 
tants of Cairo expelled their Pacha. Muſtapha 
Pacha was at the ſame time in Egypt, who had 
been already twice Grand Vizir, and roſe, after- 


wards, a third time to that dignity. Having 


been ſent by the Sultan to Djidda, he had re- 
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mained i in Egypt, on pretence of illneſs. The 


inhabitants choſe Muſtapha their Pacha, and 
found means to oblige the Sultan, however dic 
ſatisfied with the electors, and the perſon whom 
they had elected, to confirm their choice. But 
the new Pacha kept his place only ſeven months, 
and was then obliged to yield it to another from 
Conſtantinople. The latter died ſuddenly, up- 
on the arrival of a K apigi-Bachi, who was ſent 


after him by the Sultan. Thus, in the ſhort, 


time while I was in Egypt, three Governors ſuc- 
ceeded each other rapidly in the Governgaeut 
| of that province. : 

The chief Cadi of Cairo is facceededl almoſt 
every year, by another from Conſtantinople, who 
is named by the Sultan, on the recommendation 
of the Mufti. 

Except theſe two, thiÞ Sultan appoints no 
other officers in Egypt, unleſs indirectly. It is 
true, he ſeems alſo to diſpoſe of the poſt of Bey, 
to which he nominates; but the Egyptians pro- 

poſe the candidates; and he dares not reject 
them ; his nomination is therefore mere cere- 


ny. 
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_ Cnae. III. 
Of the Divan and the Beys. 


Tus Divan, or ſupreme Council, conſiſts of twen- 
ty four Beys, fourteen of the chief officers of the 
troops, and a number of people of the law, or 
rather of the church. 

The Beys are governors of different diſtricts. 
The offices of Grand Treaturer.and Governor of 
Cairo, are likewiſe held by members of this 
body. They entertain guards and bodies of ſol- 
diers, as well for their perſonal ſecurity, as to 
enforce obedience through the diftricts under 


their Government. The name of Bey, or Beg, 


denotes a powerful lord, and may perhaps be 


tonfidered as nearly ſynonymous with prince. 


Their number is never complete; when I was 
in Egypt, there were, inſtead of twenty four, only 
eighteen, _ The revenues of the vacant places, 
were probably ſhared among the reſt that were 
filled ap. 

Like the neden who, nn been all 
ſlaves, choſe their chiefs only from among thoſe 
who had riſen to honour through the path of ſer- 
vitude, the preſent Beys have been almoſt all 
ſlaves, bought for fifty or not more than an hundred 
ſequins. They are often Chriſtian children, from 
Georgia or * But theſe places have, for 

ſome 
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ſome time, been conferred likewiſe on free and 
high-born Mahometans. ' Of the eighteen Beys 
who were in office when I was in Egypt, only 
five were of this latter character; the other thir- 
teen were deſcended from Chriſtian parents, and 
had been flaves in their youth. 
Our ſurprize at the elevation of ſo many ſlaveg 
will ceaſe, when we attend more particularly 
to the manners of the people of the Eaſt. The 
Mahometans, in general, and eſpecially the 
Egyptians, treat their ſlaves with great kind- 
neſs. The Beys, and the principal inhabitants 
of Cairo, buy many Chriſtian children, whom 
they educate with the ſame care as their own 
children, in every thing neceſſary to accompliſh 
the character of a Mahometan lord. When 
their education is finiſhed, they procure them 
employments in the army. 'Fhoſe emancipated 
flaves retain the moſt lively affection to the ge- 
nerous maſters to whom they owe their fortune, 
and even their moral exiſtence, By this means 
it often happens, that a maſter, when he finds 
any of his ſla ves to poſſeſs extraordinary talents, 
and tried fidelity; ſpares no pains or expence to 
| __ ©» raiſe him to a more confiderable employment 
| than that which heYoccupies himſelf. Thus the 
| | maſter raiſes his credit and influence in the'ad- 
miniſtration, by introducing into ĩt his own crea« 
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It may not be improper to mention here ſome 
remarkable inſtances of this generoſity of maſ- 
ters to their ſlaves. I khew a rich merchant, 
who kept only one ſervant, and who uſed to 
ride into the city no better mounted than upon 
an aſs, He had procuted to ſeveral of his ſlaves 
diſtinguiſhed places in the Egyptian army: And 
thoſe officers, although now greatly his ſuperiors, 


had all imaginable reſpect for their old maſter, 


and were upon all cocaſions ready to defend and 
protect him. 

One Haſſan Kiaja, who was content himſelf 
with the employment of Kiaja, or lieutenant 
to the Aga of the janiſſaries, had advanced ſeve- 
ral of his flaves to the higheſt offices. His ſoh 
Abderachman Kiaja, although, like him, only 
lieutenant to the Aga of the janiſſaries, was all- 


powerful in Egypt when I was there; not on 


account of his employment, for it was inconſi- 
derable, but becauſe many of the lords of the 
country owed their fortunes to his family. He 
was, beſides, very rich; and, while he com- 
manded reſpect, by the number of troops which 
he maintained, gained the love of the people and 
of the clergy by the liberality of his pious mor- 
tifications, 

But the moſt W W is that of 
{brahim Kiaja, who was never in any higher 
employment than the lieutenant to the Aga of 

| the 
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the janiſſaries. This man had been flave to 
Othman Kiaja, who had been himſelf flave to 
Haſſan Kiaja, mentioned above. Ibrabim, by 
means of his flaves, for whom he had obtained 
the firſt employments, acquired fo great credit; 
that he for a long time governed Egypt. The 
number of his creatures is a proof of his influ- 
ence, In my time, of the eighteen Beys, eight 
had been his flayes ; arid of the ſeven Agas of 
the great body of the militia, five were out of 
his family, and owed to him their liberty and 
fortunes. Many, alſo, of his old flaves occupi- 
ed confidetable poſts in the army (N). 

Among the Beys who held the government of 
Egypt, when I was in that country, was one, 
who, even then, had begun to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, and has fince made a great figure; This 
was the famous Ali Bey, who had been a flave 
to Ibraham Kiaja,. and had rifen to the em- 
ployment of Schiech-el-belled, or governor of the 
capital. After my departure; he was baniſhed 
to Ghaſſa. But he returned in the year 1768, 
pat to death four Beys, and compelled the Pa- 
cha to forbid four others to return, who had 
faved themſelves by flight. Becoming thus all- 
powerful, he aſpired to the ſovereignty of E- 
gypt. With this view he entered into an al- 


liance with Schiech Daher, and was, ſome time 
after 
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after, ſlain in a battle with Bey Aba Daab, who 
had formerly been one of his adherents (o). 

Next after the Beys, in power and dignity 
are the principal officers of the forces. Of theſe, 
the ſeven Agas of the ſeven corps of the militia, 
have ſeats in the divan ; as well as their ſeven 
Kiajas or lieutenants, for the year when they 
are in office. The janiflaries have the greateſt 
privileges, but are not the firſt in rank among 
thoſe corps. ; 

I could not learn what civil employments con- 
fer a right to a ſeat in the divan; I cannot 
therefore enumerate the prieſts or men of the 
law who have ſeats in it. 

The members of this ariſtocraty are extreme- 
ly haughty and inſolent. In Cairo no Chriſtian 
or Jew may appear on horſeback. They ride 
only aſſes, and muſt alight, upon meeting even 
the moſt inconſiderable Egyptian lord. Thoſe 
lords appear always on horſeback, with an inſo- 
lent ſervant before them, who, with a great 
ſtaff in his hand, warns the riders on aſſes to 
ſhew the due marks of reſpect to his maſter, 
crying out enfil, get down. If the infidel fail 
to give inftant obedience, he is beaten till he a- 
light. A French merchant was drubbed on an 
occaſion of this kind, Our phyſician, too, was 
inſulted for being too tardy in alighting from 
his aſs. For this reaſon, no European dares walk 
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the ſtreets without having a perſon to attend 


him who knows all thoſe lords, and can give 
him notice when they approach. At firſt, when 


I went about in Cairo, I made my janiſſary go 


before, and my ſervant follow, both mounted on 
aſſes as well as myſelf. But, after having the 
mortification to ſee theſe two Muſſulmans re- 


main upon their beaſts, while I was obliged to 


alight, I determined to walk on foot. 
It is true, that in Egypt, theſe diſtinctions 


between the Mahometans and perſons of other 


religions, are carried a greater length, than any 


where elſe through the Eaſt. Chriſtians and 


Jews muſt alight even before the houfe of the 


chief Cadi ; before more than a ſcore of other 


houſes in which the magiſtrates diſtribute jul- 


tice; before the gate of the janiffaries ; and be- 


fore ſeveral moſques. They are not even ſuf- 


fered to walk by ſeveral moſques in high vene- 
ration for their ſanctity; or by the quarter El- 


Karafe, in which are a great many tombs 


and houſes of prayer; they are obliged to turn 


out of their way, to avoid theſe places, as eyen 
the ground on which they ſtand, is ſo facred in 
the eyes of the people, that they will not ſuffer 
it to be profaned by the feet of infidels. N 


I know not, if there be a formal prohibition, | 


forbidding Chriſtians to appear on horſeback in 
the aa of Cairo. The laſt Engliſh Conſul 
, appeared 
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appeared always on horſeback, dreſſed like a 
Mahometan lord. But he was very rich, and 
gained the eſteem of the great by giving them 
ſplendid entertainments; and of the common 
people by diſtributing large alms, whenever he 
appeared in public. The other Conſuls never 
ride on horſeback, except when they go to have 
an audience of the Pacha. As they then dreſs 
magnificently, they are expoſed to the inſults 
of the people, who think our ſhort dreſſes very 
unbecoming for a perſon of dignity to wear. 
At other times, theſe Conſuls ride modeſtly on 
aſſes, and alight with due humility whenever 
they meet an Egyptian lord, 


T 

bo 

—_ CHAP. IV. 

1 Of the Police of the Cities. 

f HW 

* Ix a city, like Cairo, inhabited by a number of 

5 petty tyrants, Who are ever at variance among | 
themſelves, and ſeeking each others ruin, and | 

* — | ; | 

in who often proceed to open violence in deter- 1 
mining their quarrels, private perſons can never 

er f 

5 conſider themſelves, as in abſolute ſecurity. The 

"I narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the crowds which 

in are conſtantly preſſing through them, are favour- 


able to diſorder. Yet, fewer inſtances of rob- 
a 1 K 2 berx 
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bery, theft, and murther, are heard of here, than 
in the great cities of Europe. A few regula- 
tions, Which are common through all the Eaſt, 
maintain tranquillity, and are nearly as carefully 
obſerved through all the cities of the province, 
as in the capital. 

The magiſtrates contribute to the public ſe- 
eurity, by a very prompt adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice. The Cadi, and a number of other infe- 
rior judges, diſpoſed through the different quar- 
ters of the city, never leave their tribunals, but 
are continually active in maintaining order, and 
pacifying the quarrels which ariſe, each in his 
own diviſion, 

At Cairo, and in all the other cities of the 
Eaſt, every trade has a head, who is intruſted 
with authority over them, knows every indivi- 
dual in the body to which he belongs, and 1s 


in ſome meaſure anſwerable for them to Govern-- 


ment. Thoſe heads of the trades preſerve or- 
der among the artiſans, who are a numerous bo- 


dy. Even the women of the town, and thieves, 


have each a head in the ſame manner; not that 
thief or robber is a profeſſion licenſed by law ; 
but, the head is appointed to facilitate the reco- 
very of ſtolen goods. At Tripoli in Barbary, 
the black flaves chooſe a chief, who is acknow- 
edged by the regency z and this 1 is a mean by 

* which 
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which the revolt or elopement of thoſe ſlaves is 
often prevented. 

The great officers of the police and of juſtice 
viſit the different parts of the city, both by night 
and day, attended by a numerous train, and at 
ſeaſons when they cannot be expected, in order 
to inſpect the markets, and to take up ſuſpected 
perſons. Thoſe officers give inſtant ſentence up- 
on offenders, and condemn them to the baſtina- 
doe, without any form of proceſs; they will e- 
ven hang them up if they take them in the act. 
The fear of being every moment ſurpriſed by 
theſe officers, reſtrains the people from mutiny 
or pillage. I have often witneſſed the terror 
which thoſe awful inſpectors inſpire. At ſight 
of them, my Egyptian ſervant, was ſo ſtruck with 
fear, that he ran haſtily homewards, and I was 
obliged to uſe force before I could make him 
turn and proceed. 

All the ftreets of Cairo have gates which are 
ſhut at night; but a porter waits to open to 
thoſe who can allege ſatisfactory reaſons for 
paſſing from one ſtreet to another, and approach 


with a light in their hands. The man, for a 


{mall acknowledgment, opens the gate, but ſtops 
every ſuſpected perſon. This regulation Pre- 
vents nocturnal aſſemblies and tumults among 
the people. It at the ſame time ſo entirely ſe- 
parates the ſeveral quarters of the city, that the 


Beys 
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Beys often contend with open violence, while the 

other inhabitants know nothing of the matter. 
To ſupport this eſtabliſhment, there is a 

chamber near each gate, occupied by a guard 


of janiſſaries, who protect the porter by night, 
and, in the day, maintain order in the quarter, 


This guard is not relieved ; the janiflaries of 


whom it conſiſts are liberally paid by the city; ; 
and they remain in this lucrative office, while 


their conduct continues to give ſatis faction. 


C Rar. V. 
Of the Egyptian Agriculture. 


Havins had few opportunities of obſerving the 
induſtry of this people, I ſhall have little to ſay 
concerning the ſtate of the arts in Egypt, which 
is not yet very flouriſhing. . But, there are ſome 
which afford articles of trade, and theſe it 
would be improper to overlook entirely. 


Agriculture, the firſt and moſt important of 


all arts, is not in a very thriving condition here; 


at leaſt, if we compare the preſent produce of 


the lands with what a country of ſuch na- 
tural fertility might be brought, by cultiva- 
tion, to produce. I have hinted above-at the 
natural cauſes of this decline, But the local 
| circumſtances 
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circumſtances of this ſingularly ſituated country 

are ſuch, that even an unhappy mode of govern- 

ment, and the miſery of the huſbandman, can- 

not extinguiſh the natural fertility of the ſoil. 

However ill-cultivated, it ſtill continues to 
| compenſate richly the ſlight labour that is be- 
ſtowed upon it, and to repay, with uſury, the 
trifling expence laid out upon it. 

The ſoil of the Lower Egypt ſeems to be a 
ſandy earth that has been gradually depofited by 
the river (2). In a dry and torridchmate, andun- 
der an unclouded ſky, ſuch long ſeaſons of - 
drought as Egypt experiences would render it 
an arid and barren deſert, were. it not for the 
fertilizing waters of the Nile. 

Some deſcriptions of Egypt would lead us to 


q 
7 think, that the Nile, when it ſwells, lays the 
1 whole province under water. The lands ad- 
e joining immediately to the banks of the river 
t are indeed laid under water. But the natural 
inequality of the ground hinders it from oyer- 
f flowing the interior country. A. great part of 
5 the lands would therefore remain barren, were 
if not canals and reſeryoirs formed to receive wa- 
” ter from the river, when at its greateſt height, 
1 which is thus conveyed every where through 
fo the fields, and reſerved for wn them, when 
al occaſion requires. 


The 
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The beſt part, Weretdre, of Egypdan agrt- 
culture, is the watering of their grounds. The 
water which the huſbandman needs is often in 
a canal, much beneath the level of the land 
which he means to water. The water he muſt 
therefore raiſe to an equality with the ſurface of 
the grounds, and diſtribute over them, as it is 
wanted. The great art of ian hufbandry 
is thus reduced to the having proper machines 
for raifing the water, and enough of ſmall ca- 
nals judicioufly diſpoſed, to diftribute it. 
Thoſe machines are commonly very fimple'; 
a wheel with buckets forms their whole mecha- 
niſm. The largeſt are moved by oxen; the 
ſmaller by the ſtrength of the arm. It is not 
eaſy to fee how the Egyptians have come to be 
fo much celebrated for the ingenuity of their 
machines. Theſe are not of the invention of 
the modern Egyptians, but have been uſed for 
time immemorial, without receiving _ OO 
improvement. 
Their inſtruments of huſbandry are very bad, A 
Their plough, which they call Marba, is no 
better than that of the Arabians, of which I ſhall 


hereafter have occafion to ſpeak. To ſmooth * 
the ground, they uſe a tree or a thick plank, b; 
drawn by oxen yoked with cords. ' The driver | = 
fits upon this macbine ; for the Egyptian pea- N 
ſants are not fond of walking " 


They 
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1 hey tſe oxen, as the antients did, to beat 
out their corn, by trampling upon the ſheaves, 
and dragging after them a clumſy machine, 
This machine is not, as in Arabia, a ſtone cylin- 
der; nor a plank with ſharp ſtones, as in Syria; 
but a ſort of ſledge, conſiſting, of three rollers fit- 


ted with irons, which turn upon axles, A far- 
mer chooſes out a level ſpot in his fields, and 


has his corn carried thither in ſheaves, upon af- 


ſes or dromedaries. . Two oxen are then yoked 
in a ſledge, a driver gets upon it, and drives 
them backwards and forwards upon the ſheaves, 
and freſh oxen ſucceed in the yoke; from time 
to time. By this operation the chaft is very much 
cut down: The whole is then winnowed, and 
the pure grain thus ſeparated. This mode of 
threſhing. out the corn is tedious and inconve- 
nient; it deſtroys the chaff, and injures the 
quality of the grain: 

I ſaw no wheeled carriages in Egypt ; every 
thing i is conveyed backwards and forwards on 
camels or aſſes. When the canal of Cairo was 
to be cleanſed; a peaſant brought two oxen 
drawing a ſort of open tray upon the dry ground; 
and when it was filled, led them with it to the 


bank, Within the, city, where the bottom of ; 


the canal was not dry, the perſons employed in 
cleanſing, it, threw duſt from the ſtreet, upon the 
mire in the canal, and then, with their hands, 
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into panniers upon aſſes, and thus removed it ts 
a proper diſtance. Such is the boaſted induſtry 
of the Egyptians. | 

I have ſeen neither wind nor water-mill here. 
A few large mills there are, which are moved 
by oxen turning a poſt that forms the axle-tree 
of a large wheel. The poorer people have only 
hand-mills to grind their corn; and theſe they 
uſe alſo in nn the beans with which the 
aſſes are fed. 

Recourſe is had to the | impreſſion of the ele- 
ments, in the management of no other machine, 
Oxen are employed in working the oil-mills 
faffron-preſles, &c. Among the different manu- 
factures of Egypt, that of ſaffron merits particu- 
lar notice-; the proceſs by which the Egyptians 
prepare this article gives it a livelier colour than 
what is made elſe where. | 


| Cray. VIL 2: 


07 the Arts 7 ane Sal Am mmoniac, and if Jatching 


As Egypt i 18 du wood, its in are 


obliged to burn the dung of their domeſtic ani- 


mals. T he + dung of aſſes and camels is chiefly 
uſed 
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uſed for fuel, becauſe theſe two ſpecies are the 
moſt numerous, and the moſt common. Little 


girls go about, gathering the dung in the ſtreets, 


and upon the highways ; they mix it with cut 
ſtraw; and of this mixture make cakes, which 
they place along the walls, or upon the declivi- 
ty of ſome neighbouring eminence, to dry them 
in the ſun. 

The lower claſs live uſually in chambers 
vaulted with unburnt bricks. In theſe cham- 
bers, thoſe. cakes are burnt, with a little ſtraw 
intermixed, or inſtead of it, ſtalks. of certain 
plants; and this both for warming the apart- 
ments in winter, and for dreſſing the victuals. 
A ſoet, very rich in ſalts, is thus produced, which 
faſtens to the roofs of the chambers. It is ſold 
to the merchants, who judge of its quality by its 


taſte, and employ it in the manufacture of ſal- 
 zmmoniac. The ſoot of wood is of a very dif- 


terent nature. . Sal-ammoniac was long thought 
to be a produQtion peculiar to Egypt. It was 
thought that it could be obtained only from 
camel's dung. But the truth is, that ſoot is e- 
qually good for the manufacture of ſal-ammo- 
niac, whether prepared from horſe's, aſs's, ſheep's 
or camel's dung; and this ſalt may be prepared 
in any other country, where dung is burnt in- 
ſtead of wood, as well as in Egypt, 
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Since the nature and origin of ſal- ammoniae 
have become better known, ſeveral authors have 
deſcribed the proceſs uſed in Egypt for ſabli. 
mating the ſoot. It would be i improper to re- 
peat thoſe deſcriptions at full length. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that this ſublimation is perform- 
ed in large bottles of thick glaſs, ſhaped like 
bombs, and put into a furnace which is heated 
with dung. For three days and three nights, 
an equal heat is kept up, and that intenſe e- 
nough to vitrify the potter” s earth with which 
the bottles are coated, to make them reſiſt the 
violence of the fire. © The furnace is then ſuffer. 
ed to cool; the bottles are broken, and the fal- 
ammoniac taken out of their necks, into which: it 


has been raiſed by ſublimation. ; 


Some travellers mention the mode of hatch- 
ing chickens in uſe here, as a very wonderful 
invention, and a very uſeful art. But it is much 
neglected at preſent by the Egyptians, who pro- 
bably did not find all the ad vantage in it that 
is imagined. Unleſs at Cairo there are no fur- 


naces for this purpoſe ; theſe belong to the Pa- 
cha; they are uſed only in ſummer, for the 


hatching is ſaid not to ſucceed fo well in win- 
ter. Private perſons indeed carry ſome eggs to 
the furnaces, and pay fo mach a-hundred, to a 
perſon who undertakes to manage the hatching 


of hem, The owners s mark their eggs; and 
the 
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p 


the hatcher is obliged to ſhew the marks upon 


thoſe which miſgive in the hatching, But I 
did not learn that the number of.chickens hatch- 
ed | in this way was very conſiderable. 

There is nothing extraordinary about the fur- 
nace in which the. proceſs is performed. The 
great furnace contains ſeveral ſmaller, arranged 
in two diviſions, where the eggs ly upon ſtraw, 
and are turned ſeveral times by night, as well 
as by day. Whatever is peculiar in the con- 
ſtruction of the ovens, is intended ſolely for the 
purpoſe of keeping a gentle and equal heat. 


This is effected by the circulation of the heat, 


through a ſort of galleries which run along the 


openings of the ſmaller furnaces. They begin 
with heating the large oven with ſmoke, and the 
proper degree of heat is kept up, by placing 
lighted lamps in the galleries. That degree 
muſt be preciſely the ſame as in the baths. 
When the chickens are produced, they are ſhut 
up very cloſe in a ſquare apartment beſide the 


furnace, where they enjoy the ſame degree of 
heat, as if under a hen. Theſe chickens ſell ve- 


ry low, and are very puny. 

What appeared fingular to me about this fur- 
nace, was its being entirely buried in a ſort of 
hill. The chimnies and ſpiracles areholes made 
in the earth ; and when one enters one of thoſe 


furnaces, it is like going into a grotto. 1 was 


told 
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taining of the due degree of heat. 


accuſtomed to travel in caravans, and is, of con- 
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told by perſons of intelligence, that this poſition 
was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, in order to the ob- 


* 3 * 


CAP. VII, 
Of the Trade of Egypt. 


Ecver, although ſo greatly declined from its an- 
cient grandeur, {till affords many productions 
which are capital articles in commerce. By its 
ſituation too, it is well fitted to be an empo- 
rium for foreign merchandiſe. It has commu- 
nication by the Red Sea, with Arabia, Perſia, 
and the Indies; by the Nile, upon one ſide, 
with Nubia and Abyſſinia, —and on the other, 
with Europe, Barbary, Syria, and all the pro- 
vinces of the Turkiſh empire, While thus hap- 
pily ſituated for the advantages of navigation, it 
lies alſo in the midſt of thoſe nations who are 


ſequence, the natural centre of their commerce. 
Cairo, by means of theſe circumſtances, has 
become the reſidence of a great number of rich 
merchants, who carry on trade in a manner very 
different from that in which it is conducted in 
Europe. For want of eſtabliſhments favourable 
to a regular correſpondence of agents, merchants 

| are 
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are obliged to make frequent voyages for the 
management of their affairs, or to ſend ſome of 
their ſervants or ſlaves to act for them. 

This inconvenience is, however, in part, com- 
penſated by a cuſtom generally prevalent through 
the Eaſt. Merchants from the ſame country, 
and often ſuch as deal in the ſame ſorts of goods 
lodge all in the ſame kan, or caravanſerai, ſo 
that you can eaſily learn where to find what 
you want. A confiderable number of couriers, 
always attend to guide or direct enquirers upon 
ſuch occaſions. 

Staying ſo ſhort a time as I did in Egypt, I 
had not enough of opportunities to become ſuf. 
ficiently acquainted with the nature of the E- 
gyptian trade. But a very intelligent French 
merchant fayoured me with the communication 
of ſome important facts concerning both the fo- 
reign and internal trade of this province. 

I muſt firſt obſerve, that ſeveral branches of 
the internal trade, thoſe of leather, rice, and 
ſienna, have greatly decayed, by the imprudent 
conduct of Government. {brahim Kiaja, who 
for ten years governed almoſt all Egypt, thought 
fit to farms out the duties upon theſe branches. 
The farmers have raiſed the duties to ſo high a 
rate, that the articles upon which they are paid 
are no longer ſaleable. | 
Raw 


p 
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Mill greater number to Italy. The buffaloe- 


—_ 


W. 


Raw hides are ſtill a conſiderable object in 
the Egyptian trade : about 80,000 hides of buf. 
faloes, camels, cows, and OXen, are exported 
yearly, Near 10,000 go to Marſeilles, and a 


Hides being thicker and heavier than the others, 
are chiefly tranſpotted to Syria. As the paſtures 
of Lower Egypt are excellent, the hides of its 
cattle, in conſequence. of theit being ſo well fed; 
are of the very beſt quality for leathet; A pro- 
digious quantity of thoſe cattle are killed in the 
months of the ſacrifices, that is,. while the pil. 
grims are afſembled at their devotlons at 
Mecca: 
1;800,000 pound weight of ſaffron is annually 
prepared in Egypt. The greater part of it goes 
to Marſeilles and Italy; the reft to Syria and 
Arabia. The beſt ſaffron grows in the vicinity 
of Cairo ; that of Arrest Egypt is not reckoned 
ſo good. 
Tue exportation both of lint ind linen-clothi 

is an important article in this trade. They are 
exported to Syria, Arabia, Turkey, and even 
to Marſeilles and Leghorn. What cotton re- 
mains, after the home-conſumpt is ſupplied; 
goes to France and Italy. But this is not much; 
however, for no cotton grows except in Fe 
Egypt. There is even ſugar produced here, the 
canes growing in Upper Egypt; but it is fo 
_ 
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prepared, that they cannot ſell it ſo. cheap as 
the American ſugars, 

Were the trade in rice under no reſtraint, a 
conſiderable quantity might be exported. But, 
for the exportation of this article, the ports of 
Egypt are ſhut, and therefore the Europeans 
dare not carry off any of it, unleſs by Damietta. 
The Americans are even ſaid to have brought 
rice hither, for ſome time, from Carolina : And 
if this be ſo, there can be no better proof of 
the aſtoniſhing decline of agriculture in Egypt. 

Sal ammoniac, yellow wax, and ſenna, which 
come, in part, from Upper Egypt, are articles 
that can never contribute greatly to increaſe the 
opulence of a country. The adminiſtration ap- 
pear to gain more by theſe articles than the tra- 
ders; for the duties charged upon them are in 
no jaſt proportion to their value. 

In exchange for, theſe commodities, with 
which Egypt ſupplies other nations, its inhabi- 
tants need yarious articles that are imported 


from other. countries. The French export at. 


leaſt 800 bales a- year of cloth of Languedoc to 
Egypt ; for even the very lervants make a point 
of having a new ſuit every year, to wear at the 
feaſt of Beiram. The Emir-Hadgi of the Mec- 
ca caravan uſes no fewer than ſeventy bales him- 
ſelf; for he is obliged to make preſents of ſuits 
of clothes to the Arabs, who meet the caravan 

Vol. I. M upon 
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upon their journey, as well as to a number of 
perſons at Mecca. The Egyptians never dreſs 
in filk ; when, by any accident, it happens that 
they do, they prefer the rich ſtuffs of the iſle of 
Scio to the manufactures of France and Italy. 
Venice and Marſeilles diſpoſe of more than a 
thouſand bales of paper in Egypt, every year; 
one part of it intended for the conſumpt of E- 
gypt, the other for Arabia. All the writing- 
paper muſt be glazed : for the people of the 
Eaſt uſe reeds and very thick ink, in writing 
A great quantity of paper is uſed in windows; 
for, in this hot country, panes of glaſs are ſel- 
dom to be ſeen 5 
The Europeans likewiſe impott cochineal in- 
to Egypt, 80 barrels of which are uſed there, 
and 200 ſent to India. Were not the induſtry 
of the Dutch ſo well known, it might appear 


ſurpriſing that the Egyptians ſhould be reduced 


to the neceſſity of ſupplying themſelves with 
ſpiceries from European merchants, from whom 
they purchaſe pepper, cloves, ginger, & c. It 
is more natural to ſee Egypt receive from us 
the productions of thoſe arts in which we excel, 
ſuch as needles, cutlery ware, lead, mercury 
&c. 

Coffee is an article that is both conſumed in 
the country, and conveyed through it. As this 
is the favourite beverage of the Turks, they are 

deſirous 
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defirous of having it in the moſt genuine purity 
The importation of American, and 'the expor- 
tation of Arabian coffee, are equally forbidden, 
But theſe prohibitions are eluded, by means of 
preſents to the great, and to the officers of the 
cuſtoms; ſo that the Europeans procure, every 
year a conſiderable quantity of their Levant cof. 
fee out of Egypt. But a very ſmall quantity, 
indeed, of the ifland coffee is uſed, and ſolely in 
mixture with that of Yemen. It is not long 
ſince coffee from Marrinico was the only ſort 
drunk in Upper Egypt; but it became dear 
during the laſt war. The Egyptians then re- 
ſolved to bring good coffee from Arabia, by the 
way of Cafſur, and they have it at preſent for 
2 reaſonable price ; whereas that of the Weſt In. 
dies was ſold exorbitantly high. 

Gum-arabic is one of the moſt conſiderable ar- 
ticles of commerce that paſs through Egypt. 
Every year, in the month of October, two or 
three ſmall caravans of the Arabs, from the 
neighbourhood of Par and Mount Sinai, arrive 
with about 70,000 pound weight of the gum. 
Thoſe Arabs are very much in the way of de- 
baſing their goods with an intermixture of ex- 
traneous matters; and yet oblige the Mahome- 
tan merchants to take them without any exa- 
mination of their quality. Out of an averſion to 


cities, or probably to avoid corporal puniſhment 
M 2 for 
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parts of Africa, in the months of June and July, 


nually 500,000 pound weight of this article. 


for their frauds and robberies, theſe Arabians 
never enter Cairo. They encamp at half a 
league's diſtance from the walls. The mer. 
chants are obliged to go out to them, in order 
to tranſact for the purchaſe of the gum. The 
Arabs don't take money, but clothes, and ſuch 
other things as they ſtand in need of in the de- 
ſert. © + | | 

A great many caravans arrive from different 


with three different ſorts of this ſame-gum. A 
quantity comes alſo from Habbeſch, by the way of 
Djidda and Suez, which, though inferior in qua- 
lity, paſſes all into Europe, which receives an- 


| Thoſe African caravans bring, at the ſame 
time, ſeveral other commodities ; ſlaves, ivory, 
oſtrich- feathers, tamarinds, and gold duſt. They 
take, in exchange, Egyptian cloth, falſe pearls 
coral, arms, and even full ſuits of clothes, which 
the inhabitants of Cairo make up, according to 
their taſte, This is what has, of fate, increaſ- 
ed the demand for broad- cloth in Egypt. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


OE THE MANNERS OF THE ORIENTALS IN GENE- 


RAL, AND PARTICULARLY OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Crap. I. 


Of the Inhabitants of Cairo and its Neighbourhood. 


Ans and Turks from all the provinces in 
the Ottoman empire, form the moſt numerous 


part of the inhabitants of Cairo. There are al- ; 
ſo Magrebbins, or Arabs from Barbary, other 
Africans, Perſians, and Tartars All theſe arc 
Mahometans, and moſt of them attached to the 
ſect of Schafei. 
After the Mahometans, the Copts are the next 
in numbers. They occupy whole quarters of 
.the city, and very large ſtreets. They have a 
great many churches, both in the capital, and at 
Maſr-el-atik in its vicinity. Their patriarch 
allo reſides at Cairo, 
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The Jews are the moſt numerous claſs, next 
after the Mahometans and the Copts. Some 
Phariſees or Talmudiſts, reſide here, as well as 

Karaites, who, though not numerous, have a ſy- 
nagogue of their own. The Talmudiſts are nu- 
merous and powerful. 'They have long farmed 
all the cuſtoms ; an undertaking which. brings 
them both wealth and credit. In the republican 
Government of Egypt, they find it eaſier to gain 
ſteady protectors, than in the other provinces of 
Turkey, where all depends upon the caprice of 
a Pacha who knows not how ſoon he may loſe 
his place, or of the ſuperintendant of the cuſ- 
toms who reſides in Conſtantinople. One proof 
of the conſequence which the Jews enjoy under 
the ariſtocracy of Caird, is, that the offices of the 
cuſtoms are ſhut upon therr ſabbath, and no 

goods can pals on that day, although belonging 
to Chriſtians or Muffulmans. 

The Greeks have only two churches in Cairo. 
in one of which the ſervice 1s performed by the 
patriarch of Alexandria, and 1n the other by the 
biſhop of Mount Sinai. The Armenians, who 
are not numerous, have only one church, but 
that a handſome one. From Europe here are 
ſeveral French and Italian merchants, but no 
Dutchmen ; yet the Dutch have a Conſul here, 


as well as France and Venice. 1 


If 


1 
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If Cairo come ever to want European mer- 
chants, yet it is not probable, that it will be 
without eccleſiaſtics of the Roman Communion. 
Here are Jeſuits, Capuchins, Cordeliers, and Fa- 
thers of the Society for the propagation of the 
Chriſtian Faith. Theſe monks are all eager to 
make proſelytes, and ſometimes ſucceed ſo far as 
to convert ſome ſchiſmatic Chriſtian of the Eaſt. 
The Government readily tolerates theſe modern 
apoſtles, on account of the profits which they 
derive from the quarrels which the converſions 
produce between the apoſtate, and the members 
of the Communion which he forſakes. The Pa- 
cha 1s often not content with fining the contend- 
ing parties, but examines the affair to the bot- 
tom, and exaQs conſiderable ſums from the monks 
beſides. | 

The neighbourhood of Cairo 1s partly inha- 
bited by Copts, but chiefly by Arabs, wandering 
or ſettled, Theſe deſerve to be more particular. 
ly conſidered. 


Crap. II. 
07 the Copts. 


Ir an ancient origin, and illuſtrious anceſtors 
could confer merit, the Copts would be an high- 
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ly eſtimable people They ay | e deſcended from 
the ancient Egyptians; and the Turks, a upon 
this account, call them, in deriſion, the poſte. 
rity of Pharaoh, But their üncouth figure, their 
ſtupidity, i ignorance, and wretchednels, do little, 
credit to the ſovereigns, of ancient Egypt. 
They have lived for 2000 years under the do- 
minion of different foreign conquerors, and have 
experienced many viciſſitudes of fortune. They 
ha ve loſt their manners, their language, their re- 
ligion, and almoſt their exiſtence. They are 
reduced to a ſmall number, in compariſon of the 
Arabs, who have poured like a flood over this 
country. Of the diminution of the numbers of 
the Copts ſome idea may be formed from the te- 
duction of the number of their biſhops. They 
were ſeventy in number, at the period of the 
Arabian conqueſt. They are now only twelve, 
and moſt. of theſe fettled in, Upper Egypt, to 
which the ancient inhabitants, ſeem to haye re- 
tired from the centre of the conqueſt. 1 
{Ame Egyptians have been Iways. diſtingdith- 
ed as a melancholy, ne , and ſ uperſtitious 
race. Their poſterity maintain with the ſame 
obſtinacy, the opinions which they were Cob. 
pelled by the Greeks to adopt. The Copts hart 
an inſurmountable averſion to the Raffi 


Church. Their Patriarch i is at the faitie time ex 
"Hed is 


ne 
ad 
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kead of the Abyſſinian Church, whither he ſend 
a biſhop to govern the clergy. 

It would be a matter of fingular importance 
to recover the knowledge of the ancient Coptic, 
the Riſan Pharaoun, or language of Pharaoh. 
In Egypt, w we ſee, even on the mummies, al- 
phabetical inſcriptions, which are very different 
from the hieroglyphics, and, ifdecyphered, might 
throw light upon the ancient hiſtory of Egypt, 
and help to an explanation of the hieroglyphics. 
But this language of the ancient Egyptians ſeems 
to be entirely loſt. The Ptolomies were at pains 
to ſubſtitute the Greek, inſtead of the ancient 
language of their new ſubjects. The Greek em- 
perors of Conftantinople forbade the uſe of the 
Coptic in converfation, under pain of death ; 
and obliged the Egytians to adopt the Greek, 
inſtead of the Pharaonic alphabet. Hence the 
modern Coptic, in which theſe people have their 
verſion of the Holy Scriptures, is a mixture of 
Greek and old Egyptian. The Sultans of Egypt 
effaced the remains of this language, thus cor- 
rupted, by forbidding it to be ſpoken, under the 
ſame penalty, and introducing, in its room, the 
Arabic, which is the preſent language of the 
Copts. The liturgy is ſtill read in the modern 
Coptie; but the people underſtand it not, till 
explained from an old Arabic tranſlation, that 
is written befide the text. Even the prieſts un- 

Yak - - N | derſtand 
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derſtand not the language of their Scriptures, 
and can ſcarce read the characters. 

f Mr Forſkal became acquainted with a Copt, 
named {brahim Ennaſch, a man of learning and 
poliſhed manners, whoſe employment was in 
copying the books of the liturgy ; by which he 
earned at the rate of half-a-crown in three- days. 
My. friend ſaw; in the hands of this Egyptian, 
a dictionary of a great many genuine old Coptic 
words, with their explanations in Arabic. He 
was alſo informed by Ibrahim Ennaſch, that 
there ſtill are, in ſeveral convents in Upper E- 
gypt, a good number of Coptic books; but his 
informer knew nothing of their nature or con- 
tents. The clergy conceal theſe books with 
great care, for tear, as they ſay, left the Catholics 
carry them, off, and, after falſifying their con. 
tents, print them in Europe. Thus they have 
hitherto remained unknown. If thaſe eccleſiaſ- 
tics could be perſuaded that we are not all of 
the ſame party as the Pope, and were at the 
ſame time gratified with ſomething to alleviate 
their extreme... poverty, copies of the books in 
this hidden ee treaſure might ſurely ech. 
tained. Anm ant of D814 ate | 
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| Of ehe Arabians in Egypt. 


Tus Arabians appear to have conquered and 
ſettled in Egypt, at ſeveral different periods, 
very diſtant from one another. Veſtiges may 
ſtill be traced which prove their ancient reſi- 
dence in this country. The ſhephetd-kings, 
whoſe memory was in abhorrence among the 
Egyptians, muſt have been leaders of troops d. 


wandering Arabs. 


But, eee have palled in thoſe re- 
mote. ages, ſince Egypt was conquered by the 
Saracens, the greater part of its inhabitants 
have been Arabs. Of theſe, ſome are ſettled in 
the cities; others live in the villages, and eulti- 
vate the ground; and the reſt wander through 
the a with. _ cattle, boo encamp in 
tents JI of Af 5 Mig mi amel 

When I come to bets of the Abeviat aritn'! 
in general, I ſtall then have 'occafion to ſpeak” 
of its different branches, their manners and cuſ- 
toms : Here I ſhall only mention ſome particu- 


lars relative to the Egyptian branch. 
'"'N 2 The. 
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The Arabian inhabitants of the cities of this 
province have nothing peculiar to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe in the athey cities of the Eaſt 
or in Arabia, in particular. And the Arabian 
peaſant of Egypt equally refembles the other 
peaſants of the Eaſt. Yet, the poſterity of ſtran- 
gers ſettling in Egypt are thought to degenerate. 
Arabian horles, too, loſe their ſtrength and met- 
tle here, Egyptian peaſant. is A denomination 
of contempt through Arabia. 

The Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, being 
free, almoſt independent, and rather tributary 
allies, than ſubjects of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, are the moſt remarkable branch of the 
nation. They are divided into tribes, govern- 
ed by hereditary chiefs, called Schiechs, and 
theſe ſubordinate to a great Schiech, who has 
authority over ſeveral tribes, Upon paying a 
certain tribute to Government, the Bedouins are 
permitted to feed their flocks through the rich 
paſturage-grounds of Egypt. But they frequent- 
ly abuſe this permiſſion, and pillage, without 
diſtinction, as well the huſbandmen in the diſ- 
tris in which they encamp, as thoſe travel- 
lers who have the misfortune to fall into their 
hands. They are ready, too, to take part in the 
diſſenſions which frequently ariſe in this mili- 
tary republic. When Government attempts to 
puniſh them, or to conſtrain them to their du- 
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ty, they either defend themſelves by force, or 
retire into the deſarts till their miſdemeanours 
be forgotten. | 

They are almoſt always on horſeback, and 
armed with a lance,—at leaſt the more conſide- 
rable among them, — and ranging from place to 
place: The care of their cattle, and excurſions 
for robbery or amuſement, are all their employ- 
ment. 

Independence renders them haughty and in- 
ſolent ; and their idle, unfettled way of life, 
with the poverty which naturally attends it, 
probably inſpire that ſpirit of theft and robbery 
by which they are fo much diſtinguiſhed. I have 


already had occaſion to mention ſome inſtances 


of their propetffity to infeſt the country and in- 


ſult paſſengers. Mr Forſkal and I had a new 


proof of it in an excurſion which we made to 
the Pyramids. Setting out from Geefh, we 
met two Bedouins on horſeback, whom we hir- 
ed to guide and efcort us. Juſt as we reached 
the foot of the Pyramids, we obſerved an Arab 
riding up to us at full gallop. He was a young 
Schiech, and behaved at firſt to us with great 
civility :* But he ſoon changed his tone, threat- 
ened us with his lance, and ordered us to give 
him money, before we quitted the ſpot. Upon 
Mr Forſkal's refuſing to comply with ſo inſolent 
a demand, the Schiech ſeized his turban, and 

held 


\ 
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held his piſtol to my breaſt, when I offered to 
defend my friend. The two Bedouins, our 
guides, made no attempt to interpoſe, either out 
of reſpect to the Schiech, or from natural per- 
fidy. We were at laſt obliged to gratify the 
robber. We returned another time better at- 
tended. But this did not hinder the Arabs 
from gathering about us, and ſtealing whatever 
they could lay their hands on, unobſerved. 
The Arabic language has, from the circum 
ſtances here enumerated, become the language 
of Egypt : But, in the mouths of the Egyptians; 
and thoſe vagabond Bedouins, it diſplays little 
of its genuine purity: . Mr Forſkal left a long 
liſt of words uſed at Cairo, which differ entire- 
ly from the words expreſſive of the ſame. ideas 
in the dialect of Jemen. The laſt, being the 
dialect of a Province ſhut up in a manner from 
ſtrangers, and therefore not liable to be debaſed 
by any infuſion of 


the viciffitudes of its fortune and the diverſity. 
of its inhabitants have 3 introduced 
into that ien nocd ods 40 1b ofF 
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reign idioms, is to be re- 
garded as the teſt of the other dialects. That 
of Egypt i is contaminated with forms of expreſ- 
fion from all the diyerſity of languages which 
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3181 CRHAP. IV. 
| "Of the Dreſs of the Men in the Eaft. 


THERE is little diverſity in the manners and cul. 
toms of many of the Mahometan nations in the 
Eaſt. Wherefore, to avoid repeating afterw ards 
what I am to mention here, I ſhall explain at 
ſome length whatever is common to all thoſe 


nations, and which will therefore refer to the 
Egyptians among others. | 

We have ſeveral good deſcriptions of the dreſs 
of the people of the Eaſt, with ſuitable engrav- 
ings accompanying them. Thoſe in Ruſſel's 
deſcription of Aleppo, are the beſt and the lat- 
eſt. Vet, upon a' compariſon of the plates in 
Ruſſel's work, with the drefs at preſent worn 
through the Ottoman empire and in Egypt, a a 
great difference may be perceived. What hap- ; 
pens in Europe, happens likewiſe in Turkey; 


TT $1; 


faſhions” change; and the dreſs of the great, 
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and of the > capital at are imitated through, the pro- 
vinces. 8 VE 

The 4 dreſs of the Eaſtern 1 Tome pecu- 
liar cities among which we obſerve dwith particu- 
lar attention, is adapted to their climate and 
manners. As they are accuſtomed to fit croſs- 
legged, 
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held his piſtol to my breaſt, when I offered to 


defend my friend. The two Bedouins, our 


guides, made no attempt to interpoſe, either out 
of reſpe& to the Schiech, or from natural per- 
fidy. We. were at laſt obliged to gratify the 
robber. We returned another time better at- 
tended. But this did not hinder the Arabs 
from gathering about us, and ſtealing whatever 
they could lay their hands on, unobſerved. 
The Arabic language has, from the circum 
ſtances here enumerated, become the language 
of Egypt: But, in the mouths of the Egyptians; 
and thoſe vagabond Bedouins, it diſplays little 
of its genuine purity: Mr Forſkal left a long 


Iſt of words uſed at Cairo, which differ entire- 


I from the words expreſſive, of the ſame ideas 
in the dialect of Yemen... The. laſt, being the 
dialect of a province ſhut up in a manner from 
ftrangers, and therefore not liable to ſhe debaſed 
by any infuſion of foreign idioms, is to be re-. 
garded as the teſt of the other dialects. That 


of Egypt i is contaminated with forms of expreſ- 
fion from all the diverſity of languages which 
the viciffitudes of its fortune and the diverſity, 


of its inhabitants have n introduced 
into that enfin ma of fo ib oF 
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| ; CH. IV. 
"A the Dye of the Men in 1 Eaft. 


THERE 18 little diverſity in the manners and cuſ. | 
toms of many of the Mahometan nations in the 
Eaſt. Wherefore, to avoid repeating afterwards 
what J am to mention here, I ſhall explain at 
ſome length whatever is common to all thoſe 
nations, and which will therefore refer to the 
Egyptians among others. w : 


ings accompanying them. Thoſe in Ruſlel's 


great difference may be perteived. What hap- 
pens in Europe, happens likewiſe in Turkey; 


ich faſhions” change; and the dreſs of the great, 
ity, and of the eee are imitated through. he e pro- 
oed vinces. een e | 4 
AL The e dreſs of the Eaſtern nations, fome pecu- 
u liar cities among which we obſerve d with particu- 
Ak. lar attention, is adapted to their climate and 
„elt manners. As they are accuſtomed to ſit croſs- 
legged, 
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We have ſeveral good deſcriptions of the dreſs | 
of the people of the Eaſt, with ſuitable engray- 


deſcription of Aleppo, are the beſt and the lat- 22 
eſt. Yet; upon à compariſon of the plates 1 in 
Ruſſel's work, with the dreſs at preſent worn 
through'the Ottoman empire and in Egypt, A 4 
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legged, they wear their clothes very wide. And 


being obliged to expreſs their reſpect for holy 
places, and for the apartments of the great, by 
leaving their ſhoes, at the gate, they find it ne- 
ceſſary to dreſs ſo as that they may ſuffer no in. 
convenience from the want of them. In many 
countries of the Eaſt, the elimate is very un- 
equal, with ſudden variations from heat to cold. 
The inhabitants of ſuch countries are obliged to 
clothe themſelyes warmer, than we ſhould think 
neceſſary, and to wear ſeyeral pieces of dreſs, one 
over another, which they may lay aſide and re. 
ſume, as the temperature of the air varies. Tr 

The Turks, who ſet the faſhion to Aa great part 
of the Eaft, wear a ſhirt with very wide fleeyes 
and, under it, linen drawers joining. ſtock- 
ings of the ſame ſtuff, over, which they. pyt 
upon their feet zeiliks, which are a ſort of very 
thin ſlippers. Above theſe, ſtockings, drawers, 
and ſhirt, they put on a ſchakſchir, or large red 
breeches, to which are ſewed other lippers, or 


meſts, as thin as the firſt. Above the /chakfebin, - 


they wear an enteri,,. or veſt, which falls 1 under 
the knees; and over the whole, a cafian, or, Tobe, 
reaching down to the feet. That it may not 
incommode them in walking, they take up a part 
of the caftan by means of a broad girdle; 

which is fixed the Canjar, or poignard, which 


tue Turks conſtantly wear. Over the caftan, 
they 


ex 


ey 
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they put on a great cont with very ſhort ſleeves, 
which for winter is lined with furs, but is with- 
out them when interided to be worn in the o- 
ther ſeaſons of the year. They often cover all 
theſe pieces of dreſs with another pellice or be- 
niſch, ot ſartout of thick cloth. 

Such a quantity of clothes would be too ex- 
penſive for the coimon people, and inconveni- 
ent for them to wear at their work. They are 
content with the breeches, the enteri, and the 
beniſch. The peaſant wears only the ſhirt and 
drawers. A dreſs conſiſting of fo many differ- 
ent pieces is not convenient for travelling. Up- 


on a journey, therefore, the Turks carry a large 


blue bag in which they put up their long clothes. 
They wrap their feet in pieces of cloth, and put 
on wide boots; and although this mode of dreſ- 
ling the legs and feet be not the moſt conveni- 
ent for walking, yet it is warmer than our ſtock- 
ings. 03-7 TIL A vy1b; * 1 E's 4 

The dteſs of the Cheittians' in the Faſt is near- 
ly the ſame'as that of the Turks. Only they 
are prohibited tHe uſe of bri ght. coloured ſtufle, 
They may not wear boots of yellow leather. 
And they muft uſe dark colours in painting their 
houſes. Europenn Chriſtians are allowed to 
wear yellow leather, and clothes of any colour, 
except green, Which, rather by cuſtom than by 

Vox. T7 1570 O law, 
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law, is reſerved for the nn ule of MEU 
mans. 


All the A e of the Eaſt, ext” ſome 


Mahomptan:olamy, of the orders of the Derviſeʒ 


and Snatons, ſhave their heads, reſerving only a 


ſmall tuft of their hair. This cuſtom has been 
. blamed by ſome perſons in Europe, as rendering 


apoplexies more frequent among us than they 
were among our forefathers ; but it appears not 
to produce any ſuch effects among the Turks, 
for they are not fubje& to apoplexy. They per- 


haps guard: againſt it, by covering their heads 
better than we. 
require a warmer covering, at = at leaſt, and indeed 


Their ſhayed heads ſeem to 


they wrap it upto a degree that ſeems to us very 
unſuitable to the warmth of the climate. Nei- 
ther do they uncover it in expreſſion of reſpect; 
our mode of ſalutation ſeems to them very ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous. | 
Through the Eaſt there prevails a great varie- 
ty of modes in covering the head ; which, at 
firſt, ſeems inconſiſtent with the conſtancy in 
ſuch matters for which theſe people are diſtin- 
guiſned. This diverfity; however, depends not 


on faſhion. Differences in the head - dreſs ſerve 
as diſtinctive marks of the nation, the condition. | 


and the employment of the perſons who' wear 


them. They even ſerve as Iivery to ſervants ; 
each claſs wear a particular form of bonnet, 


correſponding 
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correſponding to the nature of their buſineſs. It 
is very convenient to find among perſons with 
whom one is unacquainted, ſuch external marks 
indicating their reſpective conditions. 

Theſe various head-dreſſes, which the Euro- 
peans confound under the general name of Tur- 
ban, may be all reduced to three ſorts. The 
firſt is a very high cloth bonnet lined with cot- 
ton, and wrapped round upon the under part 
with a piece of white muſlin, This head-dreſs, 
which is called the Kaouk, is nothing but the 
Turcoman bonnet, with ſome ornaments, and is 
therefore to be confidered as a Turkiſh piece of 
dreſs. The ſecond is a cloth bonnet, ſmaller, 
and much lower than the former ; it is alſo 
wrapped upon the under part with a piece of li- 
nen, and then receives the name of /a/ch or tur- 
ban; this is the national head-dreſs of the Ara- 
bians, and by them the faſhion has been com- 
municated through the reſt of Aſia. The third 
is alſo a bonnet of cloth, lined with cotton, of 
various heights in the crown ; but inſtead of be- 
ing wrapped with linen, bordered with a piece 
ot lambſkin. It is called Kalpak, and is of Tar- 
tar origin, although. now worn by many of the 
Chriſtians in the Eaſt. 

All the great men in Wide wear the Kaouk 
of yellow cloth, with a piece of fine white muſ- 
lin wrapped round it. The S:heriffo, or dèſcen- 

— O 2 . dents 
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. dents of Mahomet, although 1 in little eftimatibn, 
and, ſcarcely ever admitted to any public em- 
ployments, diſtinguiſh themſelves by a piece of 
green linen, rolled round their turbans, or Ka- 
ouks. The Copts, and ſuch Chriſtians as uſe not 
the Kalpak, wear a piece of linen ſtriped blue 
and white round their Kaouk, which is common. 
ly made of red cloth. They are imitated in thi 
faſhion by ſuch Europeans as aſſume the drelz 
of the country, Even the clergy wear it, as 
well as others ; except the cordeliers and capu- 
chins, Theſe laſt wear, through the whole Eaft, 
the dirty tattered dreſs of their orders, which is 


very diſguſting to the Mahometans, who | confi. | 


der neatneſs and  clegalinefs as pars of SOT 
duty. SE : 


3 
CAT. V 
Of the Dreſs of th Women. 


j 
* 
* 


Ir! is more difficult for a traveller to . 


quainted with the dreſs of the women than with. 
that of the men in the Eaſt. So far from being 
permitted to enter the harem, a ſtranger muſt 
not even ſee a Mahometan lady in her own houſe. 
It is impoſſible to obſerve their dreſs, when 
one meets them in the ſtreet ; for the Mufſul- 
mans 


1 
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maris think it extreme indiſcretion, or even an in- 
ſult, to look with an eye of curioſity upon a wo- 
man in the ſtreet. Beſides, they wrap them- 
ſelves ſo cloſely up, when they go abroad, that 
it would be vain to attempt to diſtinguiſh the 
different parts of their dreſs. At Conſtantinople, 
when they appear in the ſtreet, they have ſo 
much white linen about them, that nothing but 
the eyes of the walking mummics can be ſeen. 
At Cairo, they conceal the head, and a part of 
the body, with a large black veil ; and their rich 
habits are covered with a fort of large wrapper 
of plain linen, which they put off, when they 
enter the apartments of their friends. 

As I never had any opportunity of ſeeing 
a lady of diſtinction, I mult confeſs my 1gno- 
rance upon, this head, and refer the reader 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montague's admira- 
ble Letters. She was admitted into many ha- 
rems, and had opportunities of ſeeing women 
of rank in full dreſs, She has been ſuſpected 
of exaggerating the beauty, magnificence and 
politeneſs - of the ladies of the Eaſt. But J 
know, from what I have ſeen and heard, that 
her deſcriptions are true, She has indeed con- 
. fined herſelf chiefly to what merited praiſe about 
thoſe ladies, while other. travellers have ſpoken 
only of their defects. But, whatever may be 
laid of the truth of her relation, I can only ſpeak 

| of 
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of the dreſs of the lower claſſes of women, and 
make ſome general remarks. 

All the women in the Eaſt wear drawers 
even where the men do not wear breeches. The 
poorer fort wear nothing but thoſe drawers, and 


a long blue ſhirt. But, although in this, man- 


ner half. naked, they all, without exception, 
wear veils, 


The veil ſeems to be the moſt important piece 
of their dreſs : their chief care is always to hide 
their face. There have been many inſtances of 
women, who, upon being ſurpriſed naked, ea- 
gerly covered their faces, without ſhewing any 
concern about their other charms. The Egyp- 


tian peaſants never give their daughters ſhirts 


till they are eight years of age. We often fay, 
little girls running about quite naked, and $22” a 
ing at us as we paſſed: None, however, had her 
face uncovered; but all wore vails. The veil, 


fo indiſ penſible a piece of drefs with the female 
ſex, is a long, triangular piece of linen cloth, 


fixed to the head, and falling down before, ſo 
as to cover the whole face, except the eyes. 


In ſome provinces, eſpecially in Syria, the 


women wear a fort of ſilver or lackered bat, 


ſhaped like a cone, a platter, or ſome other fan- 


taſtic form. The Arabian women, in n 


and in the deſert, wear a number of ſingular, or- 


naments ; large metal rings in their ears or no- 


. : : \ 


ſes ; : 
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ſes; others, of the ſame kind, upon their legs, 
immediately above the ancle, and upon their 
arms, as bracelets ;. on their fingers, ſmall, rings 
of little value; pieces of coral hung about their 
faces ; and necklaces of all forts. They ſome- 
times hang ſmall bells to the treſſes of their 
hair; and the young girls fix them to their 
feet. Some fancy, themſeives highly adorned by 
the impreſſion of indelible blue marks, by punc- 
tures upon the cheeks, the chin, and the, other 
parts of the body. Some paint their hands yel- 
low, and their nails red, fancying thete whim- 
fical colourings irreſiſtible charms. 

The dreſs of the Greek women is not materi- 
ally different from that of the Turkiſh. As Eu- 
ropeans occaſionally marry wives out of Greek fa- 
milies, we have frequent opportunities of ſeeing 
in what manner they dreſs; and, by this means, 
we are enabled to form ſome idea of the Maho- 
metan women of rank. 

All the Greek ladies wear drawers reaching 
to their feet; the lower part of their dreſs is in- 
deed nearly the ſame as that of the men; and 
they walk, like them, in large ſlippers. 'Ouer | 
the drawers, they wear a ſhirt of fine linen, and, 
over it, a veft, bound with a girdle of conlide- 
rable breadth. Over the veſt is a habit, or pel-. 
lice with ſhort ſleeves, not ſtretching more than 
8 ſpan under tlie ſhoulder. The head-dreſs va- 

ries 


blinds inſtead of ſaſhes of glaſs; you enter by a 


Turks ſquat themſelves. 
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ries with the caprice of faſhion ; and they ate, 
if poſſible, more attentive to it than even our Eu- 
ropean ladies. Nay, fome of theſe head-dreſ. 
ſes appeared to me more elegant than thoſe worn 
in Europe ; their dreſs has at leaſt ſomething 
more rich and ſplendid in its appearance. But, 
to view thoſe Eaſtern beauties with admiration, 
we muſt ſee them on their ſophas ; when they 
move, their graces diſappear. Being accuſtom- 
ed to ſit croſs-legged, and to wear a fort of thin 
leather boots, in wide flippers, they walk very 
aukwardly. European ladies, living in Tur- 
key, uſe ſhoes, even though dreſſed, in other 
reſpeQs, like the women of the Eaſt. But it is 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh, by their walking, whether 
they are accuftomed to fit croſs-legged, or con- 
tinue to uſe chairs. At Conftantinople, the la- 
dies have carriages, but ſeldom uſe them. The 
Turkiſh carriages reſemble ours externally; of- 
ly they are without doors, and have wooden 


ladder placed to the back of the carriage. With⸗ 
in, inſtead of ſeats, are carpets, of | RRP the 


As carriages of all kinds are unknown at Ca- 
iro, women of the higheſt rank, as well as thoſe 
of the lower claſſes, are obliged to ride upon 
aſſes. Out of reſpe& to the ſex, the wives of 
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Jews and Chriſtians are ſuffered to ride on, with- 
out, W as they one the e Egyptian nobles. 


** 


t \ Cmax. VI. 
7 the Diver 7 the Oriental 


Ir may EASE, telling to deſcend to a | detail of 
the arts by which a people have contrived to 


while away the leiſure hours that hang heavy von 
their hands: Yet are theſe arts expreſſive of the 


character and manners of a nation. The nature 
of the amuſements followed in any country ean 
never be a matter of indiffernce to an obſerver, 
who wiſhes to ſtudy the character of its inhabi- 
tants. Beſides, what renders the amuſements of 


the Eaſt peculiarly intereſting, theſe are all of 


ancient origin, and an acquaintance with them 
clears up ſome difficulties concerning old cuſ- 
tom. RES. 

The climate, cuſtoms, BY. government,” cob. 


1 to give the · manners of the Orientals a me- 


lancholy caſt. Their ſericuneſs i is encreafed by 
the want of ſocial intercvurſe, from Which they a are 
ſecluded by means of that jealouſy which hinders 
them from admitting one another into their houſes 
They are filent, becauſe, when mut up with their 
women, where they have few topics for converla- 
Vol. I. P tion, 
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tion, they unavoidably acquire habits of taci. 


turnity. As power 1s confined to a few hands, 
and induſtry oppreſſed by Government, the ſub- 
jects of the Eaſtern deſpots naturally become 
gloomy and languid for want of employment ; 
and the more ſo, for their being unacquainted 
with letters, or with the fine arts, which afford 
the beſt relief from the t@dium of ſuch a life, 
The exactions of Government render fortune ſo 
precarious, as to bewilder the people in endleſs 
ſpeculations about their intereſts, and to render 
them more attached to buſineſs than to- plea- 
ſure. 


The amuſements of nations in ch circums- - 
ſtances muſt be very different from thoſe of a 


people among whom the idle and opulent form 
a numerous claſs ; where the women lead the fa- 
ſhion, and give the tone to manners and conver- 
ſation, while all the world are obliged to bend 
to their whimſies and humours. In Europe, all 
the pleaſures of ſociety are marked with the ſoſt- 
neſs and domeſtic ſedentary life of the ſex ; and 
the men are daily\adopting more entirely the a- 
muſements of the women. But, in the Eaſt, a- 
muſements take their caſt more from the tran- 


ſactions of public life, and have ſomething more 


maſculine and auſtere in them. The ignorance 
of the Orientals, indeed, leaves them a reliſh 
for very inſipid diverſions. 


In 
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In the evening, the great generally ſhut them. 
ſelves up in their harem. We know not what 
paſſes in theſe ſolitary retreats : 'But, as the wo- 
men of the Eaft are exceſſively ignorant, and 
merely great children, it is very probable that 
the amuſements of the harem are extremely chil- 
diſh. Some hints which have occaſionally eſca- . 
ped from huſbands of my acquaintance confirm 
me in this opinion. 

The Ofmanli, or Turks of diſtinction; who 
are ſtill attached to the ancient military inſtitu- 
tions of the nation, amuſe themſelves chiefly 
with equeſtrian exerciſes. The principal inha- 
bitants of Cairo meet twice a-week 1n a large 
ſquare, called Maſtabe, with a number of atten- 
dants on horſeback. In this ſquare they play at 
Gerid ; which conſiſts in running, by two and 
two, with the ſtirrups looſe, purſuing one ano- 
ther, and tofling ſtaves four feet long: theſe 
they throw with ſuch force, that if any one be 
not upon his guard, he is in danger of having a 
leg or an arm broken. Others, while riding at 
full gallop, throw balls into a pot placed upon 
a heap of ſand. ' Others, again, ſhoot the bow ; 
an exerciſe in ſuch repute, that pillars are erect- 
ed in honour of thoſe who exhibit extraordinary 
proofs of ſtrength or dexterity in launching the 


arrows, | 
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When the Nile is at its greateſt height, the 


great about Cairo divert themſelves in little boats 
ſplendidly decked out, upon the Birkets in the 


middle of the city. Upon this occaſion, they 
regale the inhabitants with muſic, and often 
with fire-works. 

A man originally from "Tripoli in Barbary. in- 
formed me, that the Pacha of that city uſed 
ſometimes to ere two ſcaffolds, with cords run- 


ning between them, and upon theſe miniature 


models of ſhips of war, armed with cannons of 


a ſize in proportion to that of the veſſel. Thoſe 


veſſels, thus ſuſpended in the air, and command- 
ed by naval officers, who directed the evolutions 
and the fire of the ſmall artillery, preſented no 
unentertaining repreſentation of a ſea fight. 
The captain whole veſſel firſt ſuffered confider- 
able damage was conſidered as conquered. 
But this diverſion often ended in ſerious quar 
rels among the commandery, and was: therefore 
aboliſhed. 1 
The ſervants of the Egyptian nobles exerciſe 
themſelves on foot, in throwing, one againſt a- 
nother, ſtaves five or ſix feet long; and thus 


learn to throw the Gerid, when on horſeback. 


The common people and peaſants divert them- 
ſelves with cudgel- playing. Gladiators by pro- 
feſſion there are, too, who exhibit in public. 
But ſtaves a are their only weapons; and a ſmall 

cuſhoin 
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cuſhion faſtened under the left arm, ſerves them 
as a buckler. 8 | 

Through the. villages, the young people a- 
muſe themſelves at diverſions much the ſame as 
ſeveral of thoſe which are practiſed in Europe. 
They run, leap, play at the ball, ſometimes at 
odds and evens, and at toſſing a number of ſmall 
ſtones into the air, and receiving them again in- 
to the hand. | 

It is natural for a people who live in ſecluſion 
from ſociety, and in ſubjection to arbitrary autho- 
rity, to be fond of public feſtivals. Theſe are 
celebrated in Egypt with much pomp and ce- 
remony, particularly the feſtival upon the de- 
parture of the pilgrims for Mecca, of which ſe- 
veral authors have given a deſcription. The o- 
ther feats, beſide this, are numerous : Each 
moſque celebrates a feaſt in honour of its found- 
er; upon occaſion-of which there is a proceſſion 
of perſons of all ranks; and the people are per- 
mitted to divert themſelves in an adjoining ſquare. 
The Copts have their feaſts, as well as the Ma- 
hometans, and contribute, by their ceremonies, 
to the- general amuſement. | 

Theſe feſtivals are ſometimes celebrated by 
night. The ſtreets are then illuminated by the 
blaze of reſinous wood in a chaffing diſh, held 
up on a long pole. They uſe alſo another more 
luminous flambeau, which is a machine conſiſt- 


ing 
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ing of divers pieces of light wood, to which are 
hung a number of ſmall lamps, and the Whole 
carried on a pole, as the former. When theſe 
feſtivals are celebrated by day, the people divert 
themſelves upon ſwings, and with Wu ſimilar 
amulements. 

In Egypt, Syria, and Arabia; the favourite a- 
muſement of perſons in any degree above the 
very loweſt claſſes, is, to ſpend the evening in a 
public coffee-houſe, where they hear muſicians, 
fingers; and tale-tellers, who frequent thoſe hou- 
ſes in order to earn a trifle by the exerciſe of 
their reſpective arts. In thoſe places of public 
amuſement, the Orientals maintain a profound 
filence, and often fit whole evenings without ut- 
tering a word. They prefer, converſing with 
their pipe ; and its narcotic fumes ſeem very fit 
to allay the ferment of their boiling blood. 
Without recurring to a phyſical reaſon, it would 
be hard to account for the general reliſh which 
theſe people have for tobacco; by ſmoking, 
they divert the ſpleen and languor which hang 
about them, and bring themſelves, in a flight 
degree, into the ſame ftate of ſpirits which the 
opium-eaters obtain from. that drug. Tobacco 
ſerves them inſtead of ſtrong R which they 
are forbidden to uſG. | 

This fondneſs for tobacco has ited them 


very nice, with reſpect to the form and materials 
| of 
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of their pipes. Thoſe uſed by the common peo- 
ple, have the bole of burnt clay, with a reed for 
a ſtalk. Perſons of condition have their pipes 
made of ſome more precious matter, and more or- 
namented. They cover the ſtalk with a piece of 
cloth which they wet, when the heat is exceſſive, in 
order to cool the ſmoke, as they inhale it. Over 
great part of Aſia, the Perſian pipe is uſed, which, 
by paſſing the ſmoke through water, renders it 
milder, and more agreeable to thoſe who ſwal- 
low it, In Egypt, this Perfian pipe is nothing 
but a cocoa nutſhell, half filled with water, with 
two ſtalks, one communicating with the bole, 
the other entering the mouth of the perſon who 
ſmokes. Kerim-Kan, the preſent Schah in the 
ſouth of Perſia, ſeems to diſtinguiſh himſelf at 
this amuſement; for the pipe that is moſt in 
faſhion, is called, after him, a Kerim-Kan. 
Smoking with the Perſian pipe ſerves to warm 
a perſon upon occaſion, as well as to amuſe. 
The ſmoke inhaled from it enters the lungs, and 
thus communicates through the whole body a 
gentle heat. In a voyage upon the Euphrates, 
which I performed in winter, the boatmen were 
often obliged to go into the water, to ſet the boat 
a-iloat. As they durſt not drink brandy to fave 
themſelves from ſuffering by the cold, I could 
not do them a greater pleaſure, than by giving 
them a pipe of tobacco in this way. 


Cnar. 
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CHAP, VII. 


Games in the Eaſt. 


Tux Koran prohibitsplaying for money; and for 
this reaſon the Orientals ſeldom play at any game 
of chance. The Mahometans have therefore the 
happineſs of never being forced, as we are in Eu. 
rope, to engage, out of politeneſs, in an inſipid 
amuſement, which waſtes the body, by agitating 
the unſocial and malignant paſſions ; ; blunts the 
powers of the mind, by fixing its attention upon 
a few unmeaning combinations ; and chills the 
ſocial ardour of the heart, 'by the conteſt of va. 
nity and intereſt among the players. | 

However, as there are in all countries giddy 
and thoughtleſs perſons, I have ſeen Mahome- 
tans, who might poſſibly be ſeduced by the ex- 
ample of the Europeans, play, although at a pid- 
dling game, when they were not with their wo. 
men. 'They know nothing of our cards; but at 
Bombay, I met with four Arabian merchants, 
who played with Chineſe cards, ſo large and 
thick, that not one of the four but had enough 
to do with both hands. Some young Mahome- 


tan merchants, whom I ſurpriſed playing at 


Bambay. concealed their gane with an appear 
ance 
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ance of anxiety, till they learned that I was an 
European. The Greeks are too poliſhed, not 
to imitate our manners; they ſhew themſelves 
good Chriſtians, by playing with our cards, and 
a deep game too. 

The inhabitants of the Eaſt have, however, 
ſome games, more ſuitable to their ſedentary life, 
and ſplenetic humour, at which they play with- 
out keenneſs, and merely to fill up the vacant 
hours. Such are cheſs, draughts, trictrac. The 
Arabic names of theſe games, and their antiqui- 
ty prove them to have been originally introduc- 
ed from the Eaſt into Europe. If the Mahome- 
tans: ſhew any degree of paſhon for any one 
game, it is for cheſs, at which they ſpend, ſome- 
times, whole days without interruption. But 
thoſe who enter into the game with 'this keen- 
neſs and ſeriouſneſs, are reckoned dull by their 
companions. Inſtead of wooden cheſs-boards, 
they uſe a white linen cloth, with pieces of a 
different colour ſewed upon it. When the game 
is ended, the cloth is wrapped up, with the vic- 
tors and the vanquiſhed, amicably mixed with- 
in it. 

They have another game, which is 904 up- 
on boards, marked with two ſquares, one with- 
in another, and theſe divided diagonally, with 
ſtones or ſhells of different colours. This game 
has found its way into Europe, where we ſee 

Vor. L * people 
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people play at it with black and white beat, 
There are many others, which, being leſs di- 
verfified or ingenious, have not yet reached 
us. Such are the Mankale, which bears ſome 
reſemblance to cheſs ; and Tabuk Duk, in which 
being a mixture of hazard, it bears ſome reſem- 
blance to back-gammon. The hazard depends 
upon the play of four broad ſticks, half white 
half black; and the ſides, thus differently co- 
loured, determine, by their combinations, the 
movement of the pieces upon the board. | 

A more ancient game is {till in uſe among the 
inhabitants of the Eaſt. The Arabs call it Lal 
el Kab; it is played with ſmall bones of ſheep 
or goats; and the value of the ſeveral ſtrokes in 
the progreſs of game is determined by the ap- 
pearance of one or another of the ſides of the 
bone above. The elder Greek and Latin authors 
ſpeak of this game, which muſt have given riſe 
to the uſe of the dice. | 


- Cnap. VIII. 
| Of the Muſic of the Aal. 


Anon G the Turks and Arabs, a man of rank 
would think it a diſgrace to learn muſic. A cer- 
tain auſterity in their manners, too, renders this 

people 
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or fortune, cannot make rapid advances. 


modulation. The ſingers, to gratify the nation- 
al taſte, are obliged to ſing flow, that the ſenſe 
of the words may be underſtood. I have heard 


coran, in an eaſy, natural key. There was ſome. 
thing pleafingly affecting and ſolemn in thoſe 
pieces of muſic, joined with the words that ac- 
companied them. In my voyage up. the Nile, 
I joined with the ſailors in ſinging amorous 
ſongs, by alternate'couplets, in which they com- 
pared their miſtreſſes to the cucumbers of Damaſ- 
cus, and the eyes of the gazelle ; and praiſed their 
beautiful yellow hands, and red nails. This 
chorus of ſingers afforded us no ſmall entertain- 
ment, 

Airs of that ſimplicity are eafily learned by 
heart. The Orientals, accordingly, uſe no notes, 
put ſing by the ear. I was told, in ſome pro- 
vinces of Turkey, that there were in Conſtanti- 

Q 2 | nople 


people inſenſible to the charms of harmony. The 
contempt in which the art is held, extends to its 
profeſſors; and muſicians are accordingly little 
eſteemed and ill paid. An art thus deſpiſed by 
the great, cheriſhed or admired; by no connoiſ 
ſeurs, and not fitted to conduct either to fame 


The muſic of the Eaſt, which is thus neglect- 


ed, is not of the ſame character as ours. It is 
grave and fimple, without any complexity of 


ſeveral Schiechs ſing fome paſſages from the Al- 
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nople- great - muſicians, who employed ſecret 
ſigns in recollecting tunes. But, having made 
enquiry concerning this, upon my return to that 


capital, I could ind nobody that had the thght- 
eſt idea of muſical notes; not even the derviſes 


of the order of Merlavi, who are, however, eſ- 
teemed the beſt muſicians among the Turks. 

At Bagdad, and at Conſtantinople, I aſſiſted 
in ſome concerts, which, though not to be 
compared to thoſe of Europe, were not ill form- 
ed to pleaſe an ear unaccuſtomed to the intrica- 
cies. of the muſical art. What is moſt diſagree- 
able, at. farſt, is to hear all the inſtruments play 
in uniſon ; unleſs it happen, that one or another 


take the fancy to play a continued bals, by mak- 


ing an inceſſant repetition. _ 

If the muſic of the Eaſt be not to the taſte of 
the Europeans, ours is not leſs diſagreable to them. 
Mr Baureniiend and I often played upon the violin 
before Arabs of diſtinction, who came to ſee us. 


Although they did not openly or directly exprel; 


their diſapprobation of our muſic, yet they ſaid 
enough to let us underſtand that it was not a- 
greeable to them, and that they preferred their 
own country muſic, as more maſculine, and con. 
ſequently more excellent. As we were return- 
ing home in the dark one evening, during our 


ſtay at Cairo, from aſſiſting at a concert with 


{ome European merchants, we overheard an E- 


gyptian 
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gyptian voice ſinging, and accompanied with a 


flute. One of our ſervants, enchanted with the 


ſound, exclaimed, My God! how fine! God 
« bleſs you! We were ſurpriſed, and aſked 
him what he thought of our concert? © Your 


« muſic,” replied he, is wild and dilagree- - 


able; and no man of ſenſe or gravity can take 
« pleaſure in it.“ 

It ſhould feem, from the ſimple 3 
of their muſical inſtruments, as well as from va- 


rious other circumſtances, that thoſe are of a 


very ancient origin, and have been tranſmitted 
down, without undergoing any remarkable al- 
teration. Several of them are likewiſe common 
among the inhabitants of the iſles in the Archi- 
pelago; as are alſo three different ſorts, with 
three or four wires, called by the Greeks, 7citall, 
Semari, and Baglama ; and by the Arabians, 
diſtinguiſned by the Generic name of Tambura, 
which is common to all uiuſical inſtruments with 
wires. The Greeks have a bow inſtrument 
with three catgut ſtrings, upon which they play 
with an wooden bow, fitted with horſe's hair, 
to which they give the neceſſary tenſion in play- 
ing, by preffing it with the little finger; it is 
called the Lyra. Theſe inſtruments are always 
accompanied with the voice. 

Some bow. inſtruments belong in a peculiar 


manner, to the Arabs ; ſuch as the Semenge, a 


ſort 
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fort of bad violin, joined with a drum. Ita 
body is commonly a cocoa nut-ſhell, with a 
piece of {kin extended upon it ; three firings of 
catgut, and ſometimes of horſe hair, are fitted 
to it; and it is played with a bow, not leſs auk- 
ward in its form than the Greek Lyra. The 
Semenge is the inſtrument of thoſe wandering 
muſicians who accompany the dancing women. 
The Arabs give the name of marabba, to another 
violin, with a ſtring of horſe's hair, and a ſkin 
ſtretched upon the body of the inſtrument, 
This violin makes a very ſuitable accompani- 
ment to the ſhrill voices of the common ſigffers 
in the coffee-houſes. I ſaw, at Baſra, another 
violin, not unlike the Marabba with one / ſtring, 
too, and covered with ſkin, like the drum, 
and uſed in the ſame way. At Bagdad I heard 
the drum beat in the European faſhion,; a lady 
at Alexandria put on filyer nails, and beat it mah 
her fingers. 

The Egyptians are 5 fad of * AR in- 
ſtruments; but the inhabitants towards the ſouth 
of Africa, ſeem to prefer a ſofter ſpecies of mu- 


ſic. In the hands of a Barbari, or native of the 


kingdom of Dongola, I ſaw a fort of harp that 
afforded a very pleaſing, ſound. The body of 


the inſtrument was a piece of wood of an oval 
form, hollowed, with a piece of ſkin ſtretched 


upon it, and mounted with five. catgut {rings 
with 
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with a turning handle, to which theſe were fix- 
ed, and by which the inſtrument was tuned. 
It is played either by pinching the chords with 
the fingers, or by touching them with a piece 
of raw leather, in the ſhape of a bow. My Bar- 
bari acquaintance danced while he played. 
This inftrument ſeemed not unlike to David's 
harp. The Barbari call it Kuffr ; the Arabs, 
Tambura. | Ns. 

Among the wind inſtruments is the true Tur- 
kiſh flute, called Salamanie, and in uſe among 


the Turcoman ſhepherds. It is entirely open, 


and without any reed, ſo that to wind it is no 
eaſy matter. This is the favourite inſtrument 
of the Merlavi derviſes, who, as they uſe mulic 
in their acts of religious worſhip, are the be! 

muſicians in the Eaſt, and excel eſpecially in 
playing on the flute. It is made either of a reed, 
or of a piece of fine wood. I ſaw a peaſant at 
Cairo having Pan's flute, made of ſeveral differ- 
ent pieces of reed. 

The Sumara is a ſort of flute with two pipes, 
one of which, the ſhorter, is uſed for playing 
airs, and the longer, in a continued baſs; juſt 
like the long pipe in the Bulgarian bagpipe. 
They have a bagpipe in Egypt, called Suma ra 
el Kurbe ; but this is not equal to the Bulgarian 
bagpipe, which affords the fineſt muſic I heard 
in Turkey. It is true, alſo, that the Bulgarian 

| ſhepherds 
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inepherds have already ſome taſte for the muſic 


of Europe. 

The Aſiatics are fond of accompanying thei 
dancing and ſinging with the ſound of tambou. 
rines, in order the better to mark the meaſure, 
Theſe are of different forts; either circular 


pieces of wood; or earthen pots made for the 


purpoſe, covered with- ſkin, and ſounded with 
the ſingers. The moſt elegant tambourine is 
the Dog, to which the women dance in the ha- 
rams. The caſtanet is to be reckoned among 
theſe muſical inſtruments ; it is carried by the 


public dancing girls; beggars, too, and ſome or- 


ders of mendicant Mahometan prieſts, carry dif- 
ferent horns and drums, which they ſound 
when they aſk. alms. 
The military muſic of the Turks is beginning 
to be known in Europe. That which is to be 
heard through the Eaſt, however, affords noth- 
ing but an unpleaſant, jarring noiſe, and would 
be entirely unworthy of notice, did it not ſerve 
to mark the diſtinctions of. rank. A Pacha of 
three tails is preceded by a greater variety of mu- 
ſical inſtruments, playing martial muſic, than a 
a nobleman of inferior rank dares: uſe, fo, that a 
perſon's employment may be known by the mu- 
fic which goes before him, The principal in- 
ſtruments uſed in thoſe martial concerts, are 4 


led 
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led in Egypt Surma : the Tabbel, or great 'Tur- 
kiſh tabour, which is held horizontally, and ſtruck 


upen both fides; a hautboy of an acute ſound, 


1 and another that ſounds. not unlike our baſſoon. 

.. Laſtly, they have Plates « of ſonorous metal, which 

* they ſtrike one againſt another, to mark the ca- 

dence (R). 

th 1 

is | 

'E Cnae. IX. 

8 Of Dancing, as it is practiſed in the Raff. 

1e | 5 

A A reſpectable Mahometan, who ſhould indulge 

q in dancing, would diſgrace himſelf in the eſti- 

d mation of his countrymen. The women, how- 
; ever, value themſelves upon excellence in 

5 this exerciſe, and practiſe it without ſcruple, 

1 reckoning it their duty to contribute to 

C the pleaſures of their huſbands, by every little 

n art in their power. When by themſelves, too, 

0 in an aſſembly conſiſting only of women, on o- 

ö cafion of a marriage, or any other ſolemnity, they 

1 vie no lefs than before their hn. in v dun- 
eing. 

g A perſon from Tripoli related to me in what 

4 manner the women of that city amuſe themſelves 

g upon feſtive occaſions, and I have good: reaſon 


to believe, that the ſame cuſtoms prevail alſo in 
Vor. I. 2M | Turkey 
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Turkey and Arabia ; however, I do not pretend 
to be abſolutely certain; for it is impoſſible to 
meet with. an eye-witneſs of thoſe amuſements. 
My Tripoli acquaintance had his information 
from his wife, who inneren told him what- 
ever he aſked. 

No woman would preſume'to appear in an aſ- 
ſembly, if ſhe were not handſome and magnifi- 
cently dreſſed. If the entertainment happens 


to be in the houſe of a family of rank, fifty of 


the greateſt beauties in the city aſſemble, all 
dreſſed out in great ſplendour. In their train, 
they bring their handſomeſt ſlaves, who attend 


in a ſeparate oom, to take care of the coffers 
containing their miſtreſſks clothes. After the 


ladies have been ſeated for ſome time, and have 


been ſerved with refreſhments, young girls are 
called in, to divert the company with vocal and 


inſtrumental mufic. The moſt diſtinguiſhed 


lady in the company then riſes, dances for a few 


minutes, and paſſes into the next apartment, where 
her ſlaves are in waiting to change her dreſs. She 


lays all aſide, even her ſlippers embroidered 


with gold and filver, and retains only her head- 
dreſs and bracelets, which are richly ornament- 


ed with jewels. In the mean time, the reſt 


dance, and in their turns leave the room to change 


their dreſs ; and this is ſucceſſively repeated, o 
long, that a lady will ſometimes change her dreſs 


ten 


or two do. bu... . ee . > O25 3 
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ten times in one night; and put on ſo many 
different ſuits, every one richer than another, 


They ſtrive all to command admiration ; and 
their endeavours end, as among us, in jealouſies 


and grudges. 

The Greek women have ſo fully adopted this 
piece of. Eaſtern luxury, that they change their 
dreſs on the lighteſt occaſions. An European 
ſettled at Conſtantinople; told me, that he had 


ſeen a Greek lady, the wife of one of his friends, 


whom he viſited, put on five different dreſſes, 
in the ſpace of two hours. Theſe inſtances 
prove the power of inſtinct, and the uniformity 
of the character of the ſex, all over the world. 
The men diſdain to practiſe this exerciſe, but 
amuſe themſelves ſometimes with ſeging dancing 
girls exhibit; who go about, and dance for hire, 
atther in places of public reſort, or in private 
houſes upon feſtive occaſions. Thoſe dancers 
are called, at Conſtantinople, Lehingane or gyp- 
fies; and at Cairo, Ghafie. They are young mar- 
ried, or unmarried women, belonging to a ſepa- 
rate and deſpiſed claſs of the lower people, who 
intermarry only among themſelves. Their pa- 
rents are commonly farriers by trade. They are 
attended only by one man, who plays on the 


ſemenge, and ſometimes by an old woman, who 


plays on the tambourine, and appears to watch 


_ over their conduct; they are ſald, however, not 
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to be of the moſt demure and rigid virtue. Yet 
no married Mahometan incurs any obloquy by 
carrying them to dance in his houſe; and they 
go wherever they are well paid. But an un- 
married Mahometan dares not invite them to 
his houſe; and we never met with any of them 
in the houſes of any of the French merchants, 
who, by a regulation of their et F are all 
reſtricted to celibacy. 
At firſt, we never ſaw them but by accident, 
and in a public houſe without the eity; but, to- 
wards the conclufien of our ſtay in Egypt, we 
had better opportunities of gratifying our curi- 
oſity. A great part of the houſes in which the 
Europeans live, ſtand along the great canal 
which paſſes through Cairo: and thoſe G55 
accordingly derive their beſt profits from dancing 
oppoſite totheſe houſes in the canal, when it ĩs dry, 
before the opening of the dyke. At that period, 
we made ſometimes one troop, ſometimes ano- 
ther dance before us. We needed ſuch amuſe- 
ments to divert the gloomy ideas which the proſ- 
pect of our departure raiſed in our minds. Tet, 
however much diſpoſed to receive entertain- 
ment, they did not pleaſe us at firft ; their vo- 
cal and inſtrumental muſic we chought horrible, 
andt their perſons appeared diſguſtingly u gly, with 
their yellow hands, ſpotted faces; "abſurd orna- 


mens, and hair larded with ſtinking pomatum. 
3 But, 
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But, by degrees, we learned to endure them, 
and for want of better, began to fancy ſome! of 
them pretty, to imagine their voices agreeable, 
their movements graceful, though indecent, and 
their muſic not abſolutely intolerable. | 

There is nothing peculiar in the dreſs of theſe 
women; when dancing, they throw up their 
yeils, and leave them to float on their ſhoulders 
They wear a petticoat reaching ſcarcely under 
the knee, open behind, and fixed by a broad 
girdle with two large buttons. As they were 
deſcribed to me, the T/chingane dance at Con- 
ſtantinople, juſt like Ghafee at Cairo. Mr Baw- 
renfiend made a drawing of a party of the lat- 
ter, with the man who plays to them upon the 
ſemenge, and the old woman who beats the tam- 
bourine, 

The Chriſtians in the Eaſt have different ſpe_ 
cies of dancing and muſic, according as they be- 
long to one or another nation. At Moful, I faw 
Jacobites and Neſtorians dance at one of their 

| feſtivals. None of ther all are either fo fond of 
dancing, or dance ſo well as the Greeks. They 
dance ronnd in a ring, with ſome pretty woman 
leading the dance. The Wallachians and Bul- 

garians have likewiſe their national dances ; but 

theirs are not equal to thoſe of the Greeks. 

It is always prudent to accommodate one's 


＋ ſelf to the manners and opinions of the country 
in 
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in which one lives. The Europeans at Conſtan⸗ 
tinople obſerve not this rule. They divert them- 
felves in the capital of the Ottoman empire, as 
they would at Paris or London. 'They have nei- 
ther play nor opera, but they often give maſked 
balls at-Pera and Galata. The Mahometans 
have an averſion for theſe amuſements.; and, as 
none but the very loweſt among them dance, 
they extend their contempt to dancers in gene- 
tal, whom they Iook upon as perſons of no mo- 


rals or education. The promiſcuous dancing of 


the two ſexes, which they mentioned to me with 
horror, renders our balls abſolutely deteſtable in 
their eyes. The Europeans, who live among 
Mahometans, would be more beloved and re- 
ſpected, if they did not vilify themſelves in the 
eyes of the Orientals, by amuſements which they 
might eaſily ſpare. | 

An anecdote was told me af”) a Turk; who, 
upon his return from Italy, where he had ſeen 
the Carnival, imagined that the Chriſtians be- 
came mad at a certain ſeaſon of the year ; andre- 
covered their wits by putting aſhes on their 
heads. This ſtory, whether true or fiction, is 

to be found 1 in ee Perſian Tales. 
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CRHAP. X. 
Public Shews of the Eoft. 


Wr did not expect to ſee a play in Egypt : But 
there was in Cairo a numerous company of play- 
ers, Mahometans, Chriſtians, and Jews, at the 
time of our arrival in that city. Their appear- 
ance beſpoke their poverty. They played their 
pieces, wherever they were invited, for a mo- 
derate hire. They exhibited in the open air, 
The court of the houſe was their theatre; and 
a ſcreen concealed them from the audience, when 
they changed their dreſſes. Several European 
merchants had lived long at Cairo without ſee- 
ing an Egyptian play ; and we therefore invited 
the company ta the houſe of a married Italian : 
But we were not much gratified either by the 
muſic or the players. . 5 

The piece was in Arabic, I was not then 
ſufficiently maſter of this language to underſtand 
the dialogue; but the fable was explained to 
me. The principal character was a female; but 
was acted by a man in woman's dreſs, who had 
much to do to hide his beard. This heroine en- 
ticed all travellers into her tent; and, after rob- 
ing, them of their purſes, cauſed them to be 
beaten 


P. 
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beaten off, She had already plundered 'a good 
many, when, a young merchant, weary of the 
inſipid repetition of the ſame tricks, expreſſed 
aloud his diſapprobation of the piece. The o- 
ther ſpectators, to ſne that their delicacy was not 
inferior to his, joined his expreſſion of difappro- 
bation, and obliged the players to ſtop, although 
the piece was not more than half done. 

If few plays are repreſented in Cairo, pup- 
pet- ſne ws are, however, very common, and are 
to be met with through all the ſtreets. This 
exhibition is repreſented upon a very narrow 
ſtage, a fort of box which a ſingle perſon can 
_ eaſily carry about, and into which the perform- 
er goes. He ſends forward his figures through 
holes in the coffer, and makes them perform the 
neceflary movements by means of wires paſſing | 
through the grooves in the lid of the box. With 
an inſtrument in his mouth, he gives his voice 
a ſhrillneſs anſwerahle to the ſize of the fi- 
gures. The whole together might merit atten. ' 
tion, were not the pieces; which the taſte of the 
ſpectators in Cairo requires to be performed, ab- 
ſolutely execrable. The puppets begin by pay- 
ing compliments, quarrel by degrees, and end 
with beating one another. ö 

The magic lanthorn is a favourite amuſement 
in the Eaſt. I was not, however, fond of ſuch 


entertainments; as their ſeope was always to 
turn 
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turn the dreſs and manners of the Europeans in- 
to ridicule. 

Jugglers are to be ſeen in all the more public 
ſtreets; who amuſe the people by tricks that are 
thought wonderful in Egypt, but would not be 
reckoned ſo in Europe. One of thoſe fellows 
drew great admiration by means of an intermit- 
ting fountain, the ſecret of which is not under- 
ſtood in thoſe countries, and which appeared 
therefore to ſtop and flow at his pleaſure. "Choſe 


jugglers are paid by a voluntary contribution of 


the ſpectators, but that ſo moderate, that wand 
can ſcarce live by their profeſſion. #11 
Monkies, dreſſed up like human beings, con- 
tribute likewiſe to the amuſement of the popu- 
lace, They are of that ſpecies which abound in 
the foreſt of Yemen, and diſcover extraordinary 
intelligence and docility. This animal ſeems 
naturally fond of dancing. A captain, in the 
ſervice of the. Faſt India Company, informed 
me, that he 2, often made his drums enter 
ruinous pagodas, Where monkies were the ſole 
inhabitants; and that, at the ſound of the mar- 
tial muſic, even the mothers; with the young in 


their arms, left their holes, and ſome hundreds 


of theſe animals would j join at once in a dance. 
The long robes worn in the Eaſt would be an 


incommodious dreſs for monkies: they are there- 
fore clothed like Europeans; ; 2 cuſtom which 
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encreaſes the contempt with which the Orientak 
are otherwiſe ſufficiently diſpoſed to regard our 
manners: A monkey, with his tail, appears to 
them no unfit repreſentation of an European with 
his head uncovered, wearing a ſword in a hori- 
zontal poſition, the end of which appears be- 
hind, iſſuing from beneath his clothes, and in all 
other reſpects in full dreſs, 

Thoſe who lead about beaſts for exhibition, 
haye often likewiſe aſſes and ſheep, whom they 
have taught to perform certain little diverting 
tricks. - Another thing, at which we were at 
firſt not a little ſurpriſed, was to, fee ſerpents 
dance. But, upon becoming better acquainted 
with the inſtincts of this animal, our aſtoniſh- 
ment ceaſed. The ſerpent ſeems to have a na- 
tural taſte for ſounds; at the beat of the drum, 
it raiſes its head, and erects its body, making, 
at the ſame time, a certain movement which is 
called its dancing. 


I ſaw a man of a ſingular character, who ex- 


hibited himſelf for a ſhew in the ſtreets of Cairo. 
He was a beggar, who, to move compaſſion, diſ- 
played a huge chain, which he pretended to 
have borne in captivity at Malta. He enume- 
rated, in a piteous tone of voice, what miſeries 
he had ſuffered in ſlavery among the barbarous 
Europeans. What he complained moſt of, and 


| what ſeemed to excite the greateſt horror in 
| his 
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his hearers, was, that he had been obliged to 
keep ſwine, and to ſleep at night in the ſame ſty 
with thoſe impure animals. People of ſenſe, in- 
deed, heard him with indignation; but his nar- 
rative failed not to inſpire the populace with ab- 
borrence for the Chriſtians, 


Cnae. XI. 
Marriages of the E gyptians. 


Tar ſecrecy which is ohſerved with reſpect to | 
every thing that paſſes in the harems, or regards“ | 
the women, rendered it impoſſible for me to ob- 
tain particular information concernin g the cere- 
monies of marriage among the Egyptians. I 
em only deſcribe what I ſaw in a public pro- 
ceſſion at Cairo, on the occaſion of a marriage, 
Mr Baurenfeind made a. drawing of the pro- 
ceſſion. 
The bride, cloſely covered from head to foot, 
walked under a canopy borne by four men, be- 
tween two women, who conducted her. Seve- 
ral ſlaves walked before, ſome playing on the 
tambourine, others bearing fly-flaps, and others 
ſprinkling ſcented waters. She was followed by 
2 number of women, and by ſome muſicians, 
8.2 | riding 
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riding upon aſſes. A number of ſervants atten. 
ded ; and, as they paſſed on, performed feats of 
ſtrength and agility. All the women in the pro- 
ceſſion cried inceſſantly, Lu, Lu, Lu; an ex. 
clamation expreſſive of joy, among the Maho- 
metans. If the proceſſion take place at night, 
ſlaves attend with flambeaus. 

We met, one day, an Arab bride near Alexan- 
dria. She rode upon a camel, and behind her 
followed her dowry in cattle and furniture. The 
proceſſion marched on ſlowly, and ſtopped ſome- 
times, to diſplay itſelf. As it proceeded, muſic 
played, guns were fired, and the .women raiſed 
continued ſhouts of joy. | 
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SECTION V. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


CAP. I. 


Egyptian Antiquities in General. 


Or all countries in the known world, Egypt 
preſents to curious obſervation the greateſt num- 
ber of monuments of remote antiquity. Vari- 
ous cauſes concur to give this country the ad- 
vantage in this W over every other part of 
the globe. | 

A potent, rich, and enlightened people, are 
naturally led to leave ſome marks of their exiſ- 
tence, and ſome proofs of their proſperous con- 
dition that may deſcend to the lateſt poſterity. 
We know, by the unanimous teſtimony of the 
ancients, that the Egyptians have been, from 
time immemorial, a poliſhed and and flouriſhing 


nation, before the comparatively recent period 
which 
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which we regard as the æra of ancient hiſtory, 
Three thouſand years have elapſed, ſince the me- 
mory of the authors. of many of the celebrated 
works in Egypt, was loſt from among the tradi- 
tions of prieſts. So ancient a people muſt un- 
doubtedly have had a great ſhare. in the firſt po- 
pulation, and the civilization of the ſouth of Eu- 
rope. All hiſtorians agree concerning the ſplen- 
did exploits of the ancient Egyptians ; and of 
ſuch a people there cannot but remain ſome vel. 
tiges 1n the country which they inhabited. | 

It is true, that we have many deciſive proofs. 


of the exiſtence of other nations in the remote 


ages of antiquity, as powerful as the Egyptians, 
and even more enlightened. Yet, of thoſe nations, 
no veſtige remains; their buildings, and other 


public works, are totally effaced. The country: 


which they cultrvated and embelliſhed, is, at 


preſent, a barren deſart, deſtitute of every re- 


main that might mark its ancient ſtate, and in- 


habited, or rather ravaged, by wandering barba- 


rians (8). 


— 


Some phyſical cauſe muſt, therefore, have con- 
tributed to the preſervation of the antiquities of 
Egypt. Such a cauſe is diſcernible in the na- 
ture of the climate and of the ſoil. The air is 
dry; rain ſeldom falls, and froſt is unknown. 
Wet and cold, therefore, whoſedeſtructive agency 

ö waſtes 


tic 
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waſtes away, even the moſt ſolid works of human 
conſtruction, have here no influence. 

The foil of Egypt, too, might furniſh the in- 
habitants with the moſt durable materials for 
building. Through Lower Egypt, and in the 
riſing ground on its confines, calcareous ſtones 
are found, of a particular ſpecies and full of ſmall 
cavities. But, of theſe, no building, except the 
pyramids, has been conſtructed. In Upper E- 
gypt, again, where the ſurface is unequal and e- 
levated, are granites of all colours, the hardeſt 
known. The ranges of mountains are compoſ- 
ed of granite ; and it was therefore eaſy for the 
Egyptians to employ in their buildings large 
maſſes of ſtone, of a nature the moſt proper to 
reſiſt the influence of all unfriendly agency, 
whether phyſical or moral. The modern inha- 
bitants of Egypt cannot break a column of gra- 
nite, to employ it in building a cottage, as thoſe 
of other countries break pillars of marble, for fi- 
milar purpoſes. 

Beſides, the ancient Egyptians appear to have 

ſpared no expence or pains, in order to confer 
adurability on the works which the: reared. 
Their pieces of ſculpture are all ſaliant, and all 
of a fize and ſolidity, unuſual in the buildings 
of the other nations of antiquity. The inſerip- 
tions, although on ſo hard a ſpecies of Kone, are 

{o 
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nul To deeply engraven, that the authors mun cet. 
tainly have intended them never to be effaced, 
Upper Egypt being more elevated than the 
Lower, muſt have been firſt inhabited. It ſeems 
to have been the principal ſeat of the ancient 
. Pharaohs, who were ſo powerful and magnificent; 
for in it are the moſt numerous and moſt ſuperb 
monuments of antiquity to be found. Many 
RW, travellers have deſcribed theſe intereſting ruins, 
Pococke and Norden are the moſt eminent, 
They have carried their reſearches fartheſt, and 
Have given the moſt exact and particular deſcrip- 
tions. - 


I had not great opportunity of examining the 
curious antiquities of Egypt. All that I could 
[ bring away, was a few of the figures that were 
worſhipped as idols, of bronze and burnt clay: 

and theſe do no credit to either the taſte or the 

{kill of the Egyptian artiſts. In general, it ap- 

pears, that this nation never excelled in the arts 
of deſign. Their paintings are remarkable for 
[ nothing but glaring colovrs ; and their ſculpture 
| is equally faulty in the deſign, and in the fi- 
gures. | 


cu 
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CuAx. II. 


Of the P yramide. 


* 


Or the antiquities of Egypt, the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing, are, doubtleſs, the Pyramids. The eye, if 
not pleaſed, is at leaſt ſingularly ſtruck by the 
appearance of thoſe enormous maſſes. 

The three principal pyramids are ſeen from 
Cairo; and every ftranger who arrives in that 
capital is tempted to approach and examine 
them. We have a number of defcriptions of - 
theſe pyramids already, and I ſhall not encreaſe 
the number. I ſhall only mention ſome obſerva- 
tions in which I am obliged to differ from thoſe 
who have gone before me. 

The pyramids ſtand upon the firſt hill bien 
Cairo and the weftern bank of the Nile. In go- 
ing thither from Greſb, we paſs a confiderable- 
arm of that river, over two beautiful bridges, 
conliſting each of ten arches. Between the two 
bridges is a long dyke, of ſubſtantial maſon- 
work. Several travellers repreſent the bridges 
43 works of the ancients. But the Arabic in- 


leriptions upon them, prove them to have been 
built by the Mahometans. | 
Vol. J. T The 
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The traveller is aſtoniſhed, and feels his ima. 


gination in ſome meaſure expanded, when he 


arrives at the foot of thoſe prodigious maſles, 
It is from this circumſtance, I ſuppoſe, that the 


pyramids are thought much higher, on a firſt 
view, than they actually are. My firſt care was 
to meaſure them. This I performed with all 
the exactneſs poſſible, amongſt a crowd of jea- 
lous and troubleſome Arabs, by whom I was 
ſurrounded ; and found the largeſt and fore- 
moſt pyramid to be four hundred and forty feet. 
I was ſurpriſed to find the reſult of my meaſure- 
ment ſo different from what many other travel- 
jers had given out to be the height of this pyra- 
mid ; and was for ſome time uneaſy about com- 


municating it to the pablic. Upon my return 


to Europe, I found in the Deſcription of the plains 
of Heliopolis and Memphis hy Mr Fourmont, the 
following paſſage : « Lord Charlemont, who 
« arrived in Egypt, while I was there, told me, 
« that he had meaſured the height of the fore- 
« moſt pyramid, and aſſured me, that it was on- 
“ly four hundred and forty four feet.“ The 
agreement of this meaſurement with my own, 
rendered me leſs doubtful of the correctneſs of 
my operations. f 

Thoſe enormous maſſes are built of ſoft cal- 
careous ſtone, of the ſame nature as the rock on 
which they ſtand. It is preſumeable, then, 
that 
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that all the poliſhed ſtone has been taken from 
the ſame place, and wrought at ſmall expence. 
The fondneſs for the marvellous, therefore, ſo 
common to travellers, has cauſed them to mag- 
nify the expence and labour which thoſe moun- 
tains of hewn ſtone muſt have coſt. With the 
help of natural philoſophy: and natural hiſtory» 
wonders of all kinds are reduced to their true 
value. ! ; 

To enhance the high dew: which they hold 
out, of the magnificence of thoſe monuments ; 
various writers repreſent the pyramids as having 
been once coated upon the. outſide with marble. 
But, of this, I could not, by any pains, diſcover 
the ſlighteſt veſtige. Beſide the third pyramid, 
indeed, ſome pieces of granite are to be ſeen ; 
but theſe are neitherlarge, nor numerous enou gh, 
to afford reaſon for ſuppoſing, that even one py- 
ramid could be covered with them. Thoſe 
blocks might perhaps ſerve as ornaments, and 
might poſſibly bear the inſcriptions, of which 
none are, at preſent, diſcernible . on the pyra- 
mids. _ | f 

I entered the foremoſt rid. and examin- 
ed the large chamber, with the coffer in it, of 
which all travellers ſpeak. But I did not ſee 
the ſecond chamber, which was diſcovered im- 
mediately after our departure, by Mr Daviſon, 
who had accompanied Mr Montague into E- 
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gypt. That, chamber is thirty feet above the 

firſt, and as large, but not ſo lofty in the roof. 
The famous Sphinx is ſinking {till deeper in 

the ſand ; and a great part of the body is alrea- 


dy buried. It ſeems to be formed out of the 


rock upon which the pyramid ſtands ; a circum- 
ſtance which confirms my conjecture coricern- 
ing the place from which the ſtones for build- 
ing the pyramids were quarried. I found the 
chin of the Sphinx to meaſure ten feet ſix inch- 
es in height ; and the whole length of the coun- 
tenance nearly eighteen feet. 

The memory of the authors of theſe ſtupen- 
duous and fantaſtic monuments has been, loſt 
ſome thouſand years ſince ; the pyramids are vi- 
ſibly decaying, and muſt periſh in their turn; 
although, if we may judge of the future by the 


paſt, ſeveral thouſand years muſt ill — be- 


fore their entire decay, 


CAP. III. 


Of the. Hieroglyphics. : 


Tux moſt judicious and enlightened authors of 
antiquity, a "por of whom had travelled in E- 
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xypt, ſpeak of this country in the moſt favour- 
able manner. They celebrate the wiſdom of its 
Government, and the knowledge of its inhabi- 
tants. Such a country, which muſt afford fo 
much information concerning the earlieſt revo- 
lutions of human ſociety, may well engage our 
particular attention. It is natural for us to wiſh 
to know its hiſtory and inſtitutions. | 

That we are at preſent ignorant of all theſe 
things, is not the fault of the Egyptians : no 
people on earth were ever more anxious than 
they to tranſmit to poſterity the memory of their 
revolutions, and of their knowledge too, perhaps. 
No country in the world contains more inſerip- 
tions engraved on ſtones of the moſt durable na- 
ture, than Egypt. But, this pains to inform 
us has been rendered fruitleſs by the imperfec- 
tion of the mode of writing this people employ- 
ed. Inftead of characters expreſſive of the diffe_ 
rent ſounds in their language, or figns marking 
each a ſyllable, with a determinate idea affixed 
to it, ſuch as the Chineſe uſe ; the ancient Egyp- 
tians made uſe of emblems, to mark ideas ſome- 
how referable to them, although by a very for- 
ced and diſtant analogy. This is what we, at. 
ter the Greeks, call hieroglyphic writing. 

As the relation between allegorical figures and 
the ideas which they are employed to repreſent, 
cannot be at all times equally evident ; and as 

they 
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taey depend often upon the way of thinking 
peculiar to thoſe by whom the ſigns were invent- 


ed, it is plain, that writing of this fort cannot be 


legible without a key to explain the original 

ſignification of the characters. Some of the an- 

cients have, indeed, explained a few of thoſe 

ſymbols ; but we meet with: an infinite number 

of which nothing can be known. The hiero- 

glyphics, therefore, cannot be decyphered, be- 
cauſe we want the proper key. 

When the Tablet of Its became firſt known in 
Europe, ſome learned men attempted to explain 
it by gueſſing from one figure the meaning of x 
nother; but their data were inſufficient. 

Vet, I would willingly hope, that the key to 
thoſe myſterious writings of the ancient Egyp- 
tians may yet be recovered. Various learned 
men have diſplayed aſtoniſning ſagacity and pe- 
netration in decyphering inſcriptions in unknown 


languages, where there has been a conſiderable 
quantity of characters for them to exerciſe their 


conjectures upon. Travellers fhould therefore col- 
& as many as poſſible of the hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, and publiſh them carefully, that we may 
thus be furniſhed with more points of compari- 
ſon for thoſe ſymbols, through a n variety 
of combinations. 


The ſtudy of the ancient 8 of Egypt 


would be equally. neceſſary for this purpoſe. 1 


ſuſpect 


+ 
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ſuſpect that the true nature of the hieroglyphics 
has hitherto been miſtaken, while all the ſym- 
bolical figures and characters have been ſuppoſed 
to be of the ſame ſort. After copying a conſide- 
rable number of hieroglyphies from obeliſks, {: ar- 


cophagi, urns, and mummies, I began to think 


I could perceive . plainly that the large figures 
were emblems of which the ſmaller might afford 


an explanation. I thought I could alſo diſtin- 


guiſh, in theſe ſmaller hieroglyphics, ſome marks 
of alphabetic characters, or at leaſt of a mixed 


8 ſpecies of writing, bearing ſome reſemblance to 


the alphabetical. Wherefore, by the ſtudy of 
the language of the Pharoahs, we may come, 
with more eale, to decypher theſe {mall charac- . 
ters. ; 

The bieraglhpbic inſcriptions are found chief- 
ly in Upper Egypt, where all the monuments, 
and even the walls of ' thoſe fuperb temples 
which are ſtill ſtanding, are covered over with in- 
ſeriptions of this ſort. It is no leſs common up- 
on the tombs of the mummies at Sakara. The 
embalmed bodies have covers full of hierogly- 
phics; and the ſepulchral urns are marked with 
them. Such as have been painted upon wood 
and cloth are in as good a ſtate of preſervation 
as thoſe which are engraven upon ſtone. It is 
very probable, that, in the caverns of Sakara, if 

. „ „ theſe 
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theſe were examined, there are other more pre- 
cious antiquities. 

To collect thefe ſcattered retains, would be 
a matter of great importance. But travellers 
ſcem to have neglected this care ; or at leaſt to 
have miſemployed their pains upon it. They 
ſatisfy themſelves with examining what can be 


ſeen for money, by paying an infidel guide, 


But, they uſe no means to gain the friendſhip of 
the Arabs who rule in Upper Egypt. Without 
the good will of this jealous race, it muſt be im- 
poſſible to make ſuch reſearches with eaſe or 


ſecurity. The Arabs, if cured of their natural 


ctiſtruſt, would affiſt, inſtead of obſtructing the 
curious reſearches of ſtrangers. But a perſon, 


who would gain their friendſhip, muſt ſtay long 


er in this country than is common for that tribe 
of travellers who go into Egypt, merely that 
they may ſay that they have been there. 


Other travellers are too indolent to take the | 


trouble of copying theſe ſtrange and fantaſtic 
characters. This taſk became irkſome to me, 
too, at firſt 3 but, in a ſhort time, the hierogly- 


phiĩes became ſo familiar to me, that I could co- 


py them with the ſame eaſe as alphabetic cha- 


racters, and found the taſlt an amuſement inſtead 


of à toil. vis eg s? 7 4 15 -*- 
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of inconveniences among an ignorant race, who 
regard Chriſtians with diſtruſt, and are always 
ready to inſult or abuſe them. But we often 
bring ſuch troubleſome accidents upon ourſelves, 
by neglecting to acquire a ſufficient knowledge 
of the manners and language of the country. 

1 myſelf often met with ſuch inconveniences, 
in copying hieroglyphics at Cairo, where the 
people are more miſchievous in their diſpoſi- 
tions than in the country. Going to make a 
draught, at one time, of a piece of curioſi- 
ty that track me, I carried with me a Mul- 
lab for protection. The ſtreet in which it ſtood 
was very much frequented ; and a crowd of peo- 
ple drew round us; but, without offering any 
inſult, only admired my European dexterity in 
writing with a pencil without ink. A Sarad gi, 
however, one of a body of ſoldiery, ſomewhat 
of the character of huſſars, in the ſervice of the 
Beys, came up, and, to ſhew his conſequence, 
attacked me with abuſive language. The Mul- 
lab adviſed me to go away, before the fellow 


lar interruption, gave a trifle to a ſaradgi, who 
was ſtanding near. But another ſaradgi came 
up, and aſked me who had given me permiſſion 
to write there? He whom I had paid, an- 
ſwered, „His maſter.” The other replied, 


ſhould proceed to ſtrike me. I returned at ano- 
ther time; and, to ſecure myſelf againſt a fimi- 
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that ** his maſter forbade me.” A third tine, 
F returned, and had nearly finiſhed my copy, 
without diſturbance, when the mam of a moſque 


. obſerved how I was employed, and made a noiſe 


that obliged me to retire. Thus ſhould I have 
been diſappointed of my purpoſe, if I had ſuf. 


fered myſelf to be diſcouraged, and not oppoſed 


coolneſs and patience to their teazing and mif- 
chievous arts. 

At another time, when I was drawing ſket- 
ches of ſome fragments that ſtood before the go- 
vernor's houſe, I was ſuffered to proceed, with- 


out interruption, for ſeveral hours. But at laſt 
the governor ſent a ſaradgi to carry me before 


him. When 1 appeared, he aſked my reaſon 
for copying the Pharaonic inſcriptions. When 
I had explained it to him, he took my paper, 


and ſhewed it to the nobles, about him, who 


laughed at the vain curioſity of the Europeans, 


The Saradgi carried away my paper; and, when 
I aſked it from the governor, he told me, that I 


might have it from the Saradgi, when I choſe. 
This I underſtood to be a hint to give the fel- 
low a preſent ; and accordingly preſented him 
with a crown ; upon which I had my paper re- 
ſtored, and obtained leaye to copy the reſt of 
the inſcription. 

That which is the greateſt curioſity, and con- 


tains the greateſt number of hieroglyphics, is, ® 
X coffer 
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coffer of black granite, ſeven feet long, ſtanding 
near the old caſtle, Kalla el Kabſch. It was this 
coffer that I had to come and go ſo often to, be- 


fore I could. get a drawing of it made. Pocoke 


and Maillet mention it by the name of the fan,. 


tain of treaſures, or the fountain of lovers. A 


part of thoſe inſcriptions is covered over with 
plaſter; for this fine piece of antiquity now 
ferves as a ciſtern for water. This coffer ſeems 
to have been the Qller of ſome perſon of dit- 
tinction. | 

A ſimilar coffer was dug up twenty years ago, 


and was conveyed to Cairo, to be placed in 
a moſque. But it was broken in bringing it 


aſhore at Bulak., The fragments were, placed, a- 
round a tree before the governor's houſe; and 
while they were in that ſituation, I made a 
draught of them. 

I was told, that fimilar coffers ſtood at the en- 
trance of ſeveral other moſques, containing, in like 
manner, hieroglyphic inſcriptions. But, not be- 


ing permitted to approach thoſe moſques, I could 


learn nothing poſitive about them. | 
I copied the inſcriptions from a broken obe- 


ik, and from ſome urns of white alabaſter, of 
which Norden has given repreſentations. The 


French conſul permitted me-to make a drawing 
of a very intereſting piece of antiquity at his 


houſe. It was the wooden lid of a coffin that 
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had contained a mummy, and was covered ah 
over with hieroglyphics, and with other, charac. 
ters that had ſome appearance of being alphabe. 


tical. But as Cairo was not the place in which 
ſuch inſcriptions were to be found in the great. 


eſt abundance, I could not copy ſo many of them 
as I ſhould have wiſhed. „ 
To facilitate the explanation of the hierogly- 
phics, I have made out a table of ſuch as occur 
moſt frequently. in all inſcriptions. It may be 
farther remarked, that certain figures or cha- 
racers occur. oftener upon the obeliſks, and o- 
thers, again, upon the fragments of tombs. This 


fact may be of ſome uſe in helping to an under- 


ſtanding of the meaning which they were in- 
tended to convey (v). 
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| SECTION VI. 


f | 


JOURNEY FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ AND MOUNT 
"TENT | 6.7 5 | 


— 


Cray I. 
PFreparations for our departure. 


Arrnoven the chief object of our voyage was 
to vifit Arabia, we were unwillingly detained in 
Egypt for nearly a year. Several circumſtances 
obliged us to this inyoluntary delay. 

On account of the pretended ſanctity of the 
pilgrims, Chriſtians are prohibited from travel- 
ling to Arabia by land, with the caravan for 
Mecca. They are under a neceſſity, therefore, 
of waiting till the ſeaſon when the Red Sea be- 
comes navigable, and veſſels fail from the har- 
ber of Suez for Jidda. 

| While 
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While we waited theſe opportunities, we found 
it equally: ĩmpoſſible to viſit mount Sinai, or ib. 
bel-et-Mokatteb,. the celebrated hill of in- 
ſcriptions, both of which we defigned to exa- 
mine. The Egyptians had been at war, during 
all the laſt year, with a ſmall tribe of Arabs WhO 
dwelt in the environs of Tor, which rendered 
ſuch a journey impracticable before the return 
of the caravan from Mecca, the conductor of 
which had been commiſſioned to negotiate a 
peace with the offended Arabs. | 

This ſkirmiſhing war had ariſen from the in- 
temperate rapacity of the Arabs, who gain their- 
livelihood by hiring out camels, and carrying 
goods between Suez and Cairo. A number ef 
veſſels laden with corn, are ſent every year from 
Egypt to Mecca. One of theſe veſſels had an- 
chored near Tor, to take in water, which is bet- 
ter and cheaper there than at Sue; and the 
Captain had made his whole crew go on ſhore. 
The Arabs could not reſiſt ſuch» a temptation; 
but ſeized the Captain and the ſailors, and plun- 
dered the veſſel. While this ſupply of provi- 
ſions laſted, they gave themſelves little concern 
about the reſentment of the Bgyptians. But, 
when they had uſed all the corn, and durſt no 
longer go to Cairo, fer fear of having their ca- 
mels taken from them, and being otherwiſe pu- 
niſhed, they found themſelves much at a loſs for 

5 the 
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the means of ſubſiſtance. They began, there- 
fore, to pillage the caravans which go and come 
regularly between Suez and Cairo. They had 
even the confidence to repreſent to Government, 
that they would continue to rob the caravans, 
till an amneſty ſhould be granted them for what 
was paſt, and ſecurity given that they ang their 
camels might come and go in ſafety, 

So feeble is the authority of the Sultan Who 
calls himſelf ſovereign of Egypt, that an handful 
of raggamuffins ventured to brave the pride of 
the Ottoman throne, and came off with impuni- 
ty. To reſtore peace and ſecurity, the regency 

at Cairo found themſelves obliged to empower 
the Emir Hadgi to make the conceſſion which 
the Arabs required. The treaty was according- 
ly concluded at a place where the caravan halt- 
ed, on their return from Mecca. 

Aſſoon as we received notice of this event, 
by the diſcharge of a cannon upon the arrival of 
a courler with the news; we immediately pre- 
pared to ſet out. Preparations for ſuch a jour- 
ney as that which we propoſed to make, would 
not occaſion. much trouble in Europe; but in 
the Eaſt, make a very ſerious and difficult con- 
cern. They merit a place here: for an account 
of them may contribute to the fuller repreſen- 
tation of the manners of the Eaſt, and will ſnie w 

| | what 
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ed to obtain the common conveniences of life, 

A traveller, although he know a little of the 
language, cannot want ſeryants, who muſt -haye 
been previoully in thoſe parts which he means 
to viſit. With ſuch, we were ill provided. 
Our Swediſh ſervant was as much a ſtranger as 


we ourſelves; we had a' Greek cook who had 
lived long enough in Cairo, but had never been 


out of Egypt; an interpreter to aſſiſt our phyſician 
. In his practice, who was a renegado Greek, and 
had never travelled before; and a. young Jew 
of Sana, who had before travelled the ſame road 
upon which we were entering, but was regard- 
ed with ſovereign contempt by the Mahometans, 
on account of the nation to Which he belonged. 
None of theſe could be of much of ſervice to'us, 
in our intercourſe with the Arabs. 
We had ſo much the more occaſion dn 
ourſelves carefully with provifions and articles 
of furniture; ſome of which might be uſed; 
with advantage in Europe, in military expedi- 
tions. In the deſarts through which we were 


to travel, a tent and beds were indiſpenſibly ne- 


ceſſary. We had a neat collection of kitchen u- 
tenſils made of copper, and tinned without and 
within. Inſtead of glaſſes which are ſo liable to 
be broken, we uſed alſo copper bowls-complete- 
y tinned, A bottle of thick” leather ſerved us 


what a variety of means muſt there be 'employ. 


as | 


— 
* 


as a caraffe. Our butter we put up in a leathern 
jar. In a wooden box, covered with leather, 


and parted out into ſhelves, we ſtored our ſpice- 
ye ries of all ſorts; and in another ſimilar box, we 
n laid our candles; in the lid of the latter, we fix- | 
d. ed an iron ſocket which ſerved us for a candle- | 
ſtickx. We had large lanthorns of folded linen, 
with the lid and bottom of white iron. For a 
en table, with table linen, we had a round piece of 
Til leather, with iron rings at certain diftances round 
id it, through which cords were paſſed, after our 
w meals, and the table hung, in the form of a purſe, -- 
d upon one of our camels. But we imprudently 
1 put our wine into great flaſks, called in the Eaſt 


Dama jane, and large enough, each of them to 
contain twenty ordinary bottles. Theſe vaſes 
9 are very liable to be broken by the jolting of the 
camels, as we found by the loſs of a part of our | 
wine. It is much better to put your wine, when 
you are to carry it upon camels, into goat's ſkin 
bottles. This ſpecies of veſſels, may, at firſt 
appear little ſuitable for the purpoſe; but they 
communicate no bad taſte to the liquor, if the 
ſkins have been properly dreſſed. The ſame 
veſſels anſwer beſt to carry the ſtore of water 
that is requiſite in are —_ dry and 
deln countries. 
My companions hired horſes. But I, out of 
— preferred a dromedary, and found no 
Vor I. ; X reaſon 
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reaſon to repent of my choice. On a camel, the 
faddle is always open above, that it may not hurt 
the bunch of the animal but a dromedary's 
ſaddle is made like a haxſe's, and covers the 
bunch. The dramedary, as. well as the camel, 
kneels to receive a load, or a rider upon his back. 
At a certain ſignal, he droops his head and neck, 
ſo that one can alight, and remount whenever 
there is occaſion, without making the animal 
ſtop. I ſpread my bed clothes upon my ſaddle, 
and was thus enabled to change my poſture, 
and to ſeat myſelf ſo as to avoid the direct im- 
pulſe of the ſun's rays. A dromedary walks 
with long and regular ſteps, and. the rider, of 
conſequence, feels the motion no. otherwiſe than 
if he were rocked in a cradle. When my;\com- 
panions, who rode on hozſeback, were weary and 
faint by the fatigue of riding, and by the exceſ- 
five heat, I found myſelf as little fatigued ag. 
11 eee e my an chaiſe: 
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peace between the Garnen of Egypt and the 
Arabs bf Tor. A diſcharge of cannons, on the 
27th of Auguſt 1762 gave us notice of the re- 
turn of the caravan from Mecca, and, by conſe- 
quence of the concluſion of a peace, which 


would render the road ſecure, by which we were 


to travel. We went immediately to find the 
Schiech from whom we had hired our beaſts for 
the journey. He had pitehed his tent near the 


village of Seriagus, where he, with his party, 


lay encamped, till we ſhould find it proper to 
ſet out. But no body muſt ſtir on that day. 
When large caravans paſs through the terri- 


tories of the independent Arabs, they have at 
their head a GCaravan-Baſchi, whoſe buſineſs is 
to guide the caravan; and to treat with the prin- - 


ces WhO may exact duties for the liberty of pa(- 


ſing through their dominions. This chief regu- 
lates the departure of the caravan, its journies, 
and the times at which it is to reſt. But ſmall 
caravans, ſuch as ours, whoſe expeditions are 


mort, have no ſuch guide. The chief merchant 
in the party, always halts and proceeds as he 
pleaſes, and the reſt follow his example, When 
none of the merchants in che ᷑ompany is conſi- 
derable enough to have this influence, the Arab 
who has moſt bealts of burden, regulates the reſt, 
We did not t know the preciſe time at Wen We 
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were to ſet out, till the 28th of Auguſt) when 
we ſaw troops of paſſengers begin to move. 


Our caravan had no very: formidable aſpect. 


Being in haſte to ſet out from Cairo, before the 
great caravan, which goes always to Suez, imme- 
diately after the departure of the veſſels, we had 
not more than forty camels which were loaded 
with corn and materials for building. Three 
or four camels were employed in carrying an 
anchor. I have already had occaſion to remark, 
that W are unknown in Egypt and Ar. 
bia. 
We od not Ts been. yery- formidable to 
any that might have been diſpoſed to attack us. 
Our camel-drivers, who were but few; carried 
broken guns, and ruſty or pointleſs ſabres. A 
few Schiechs, indeed, to whom the moſt of our 
camels belonged, carried complete armour; and 


rode upon dromedaries. But we could not truſt 


to them for defence; for no Arab will willingly 
riſk- his life to ſave a Turk. It was our part, 
therefore, to keep in the middle. of the caravan, 
and on no account to leave them, or encamp a- 


part, unleſs we wiſhed to be plundered. In 


ſome places, where the danger was leaſt, my 
comrade and I ventured to go before the main 
body of the caravan, to reſt and en Joy e air 
for a little. | | 


Leaving 


SQ © Q:-2 


1 
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of Auguſt, we paſſedi naar by a large village, 
called Hanſtez \after-whagh we returned into the: 
great road, and about eleven at night, encamp- 
ed in a place; named dh irn bebad. The great 
road conſi fts of a number of parallel paths, form- 
ed by camels who travel in files, juſt as they 


area incloſed within a wall, ſeveral feet high, 
in which the principal inhabitants of Cairo aſ- 

ſemble to receive the Emir Hadi, at his return 
from Mecca, From this place to Adgerud, with. 

in four leagues of Suez, the country is abſolute- 
ly a deſart; for the ſpace of three and twenty 
leagues, neither houſes, water, nor the ſmalleſt 
ſpot of verdure being to be ſeen. 

On the morning of the 29th, we decamped 
arly, after taking a very flight refreſhment. 
We travelled onwards, thirteen leagues, croſſed 
the mountain of Wehbe ; and about ſunſet, en- 
camped near the hill of Taja. The great caravan 
from Mecca had paſſed on the preceding night; 


ſouth; we had, in conſequence of _ failed to 
meet tem. 

On the 3oth of Auguſt, like wiſe, we ſet out 
early, and proceeded to Adgerud, where travel- 
lers are induced to halt, by finding water fit for 
drinking. Adgerud is a ſmall caſtle, that has 


Leaving Seriagus on the evening of the 28th 


pleaſe. Two miles from Cairo, we ſaw a ſquare 


but they travelling farther than we to the 


been 
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. - Hours, we reached Bir Suez, where are two deep 
wells, ſurrounded with walls, and ſhut up with 


ter. This water, although bad, and almoſt un- 


. Suez, we reached that city in good time. By 1 


remain. In former times, ſhips entered the har- 


Zinning of the ſixteenth century, and Suez is 


been built by the Turks for the protection of 
the road, and the preſervation of the wells be- 
tween Stiez and the entrance into the deſart 
Although built only about the end of the ſix- 
teenth century, it is now ruinous. Within three 


ſtrong gates, to exclude the Arabs from the wa- 


fit for human uſe, is however precious to the 
inhabitants of Suez, as it ſerves for their cat- 
tle. It is! drawn from the wells in leathern 
buckets. Bir Suez being only a league from 


my - obſervations, it is thirty two ordinary 
leagues, or three and ene German miles from | 
Cairo, | 

Caravans uſed formerly ts travel by Koſtum, % 
city that ſtood farther to the north of the Ara- 
bie gulf, and of which conſiderable ruins ſtill 


bour of this city, which was famous among the 
Arabians. But the waters of the Red Sea hav- 
ing here ſubſided within their ancient limits, this 
harbour was of neceſſity deſerted, and that of 
Suez, conſtructed. It appears, from the rela- 
tions of the earlier travellers, that the city of 
Suez, was not in exiſtenee in the end of the fif- 
teenth century. It is firſt mentioned in the be- 


therefore 


of 


* 
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therefore to· be conſidered 4 a e modern 


origin. ff} i Sir 
" 1 14 . Ss © 
8 ; ; A % 
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. Of the City of "I 
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Tun city of Suez ſtands upon the weſtern fide, 
but not juſt upon the weſtern extremity, of the 


Arabic gulf. It is not ſurrounded with walls; 


but the houſes are built ſo cloſely together, that 
there are only two, paſſages into the city, of 
which that neareſt ,the ſea is open, the other 
ſhut by a very inſufficient gate. The houſes are 
very ſorry ſtructures; the kans being the only 
ſolid buildings in the city. ., Hardly any part 
now remains of the gaſtle which the Turks built 
upon the ruins of the ancient Kolſum. 


It is very thinly inhabited. Among its inha«, 
bitants are ſome. Greeks, and a.j;few families of 
Copts. But, about the time of the departure of 


the fleet, it is crowded with ſtrang ers. 

The ground lying around it is all one bed of 
rock, ſlightly covered with fand. Scarce a plant 
is to be ſeen any where in the neighbourhood, 
Trees, gardens, meadows, and fields, are entirely 


enn at Suez. Fiſh is the only article of pro- 
g viſions 
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viſions plentiful here, All other neceſſaries of 


life, for both men and the domeſtic animals, are 
brought from afar; from Cairo, which is three 
days journey diſtant from Suez; Mount Sinai, 
at the diſtance of ſix days | journey; ; or Ghaſſo, ab 
the diſtance of ſeven. 

At Suez, there is not a ſingle ſpring of water. 


That at Bir Suez is, as I have already obſerved, 


ſcarcely good enough for cattle ; but it is drawn 


to Suez twice a- day for their uſe. The water of 


the pretended wells of Moſes is ſtill worſe; and 
beſides, theſe wells ly at a league and a half's 
diſtance, on the other fide of the Gulf. The 


only water fit for drinking that is to be had here, 
comes from the wells of Naba, upon the other 
fide of the Gulf, and more than two leagues diſ- 
tant from Suez. The Arabs are the carriers; and 


they ſell this water at the rate of nine French 
ſols a ſKkin; but, though reputed the beſt, it 1s 


ſtill very bad. 


Ship-building is the chief employment of the 


inhabitants of Suez ; Although wood, and iron, 


and all the other materials, are to be brought 


from Cairo upon camels, and are, of conſequence, 
very dear. I know not the preciſe number of 


veſſels annually employed in the nævigation be- 


tween this port and Jidda : I was informed that 


four or five are freighted by the Sultan with corn 


for Mecca and Medina, which they convey to 
Jiada 
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| Fidda and Jambo; ; and that fourteen others 


ſerve to carry paſſengers between Jidda and Su- 
ez. The ſhips built at Suez have a very auk- 


ward rudder, made of a large beam, the uſe of 


which is dangerous and inconvenient. I ſaw 4 
veſſel in this harbour of a different conſtruction, 


which had been built at Surat. So durable was 


the wood of which it was formed, that, although 
it had been in conſtant uſe for twenty years, it 
was ill 3 in a perfectly ſound fate. 

The governor of Suez was a Bey from Cairo; 
and he kept a very numerous houſhold. This 
employment placed him in a fort of bonourable 
exile; and being therefore very deſtrous of re- 
turning to the capital, he liſtened eagerly to any 


predictions reſpecting the period of his return 


thither. He aſſured us, that a learned Mufful- 
man had foretold the time when he was to be 
recalled ; and he wiſhed us to conſult the un- 
known inſcriptions in the deſert, and fee whe- 
ther they might not confirm the prediction of 
the prophetic Muffulman. We excuſed our- 
ſelves, as ignorant of the ſublime ſcience which 
unveils futurity. This Bey was a Mahometan, 
by birth, and the ſon of a ſugar merchant. 
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Cuar. IV. 


Particulars concerning the Arabs in the netted of 
Suez. 


Tux Arabs who live about Tor, upon the other 
ſide of the Gulf, are little afraid of the Turkiſh 
governor of Suez. When diflatisfied with him, 
or with the inhabitants of the city, they threat. 
en to bring no more water, and forbid them to 
come near the wells of Naba. Theſe threats, 
jf carried into execution, would reduce the city 
to the laſt extremities ; and all means are, there. 
fore, uſed to pacify them. They might eaſily 
ruin this city, if they could reſolve to give up 
the profits which they derive from the carriage 


of goods upon their camels from Cairo to Suez, © 
Weourſelves experienced the inſolence of theſe 


Arabs. The Schiechs, whom we had hired to 
conduct us to Mount Sinai, not having fulfilled 


their engagement, we refuſed, upon our return 


to Suez, to pay the whole ſum that had been 
ſtipulated. They threatened to kill us: We 


let them know that we were able to defend our- 


ſelves. They then 'declared that they would 


deprive us of the water of the Naba. Mr Von 


Haven 
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Haven replied, that this was a matter of no con- 
ſequence to Europeans who. drank wine; an 
anſwer which moved the Turks to laugh at the 
expence of the Arabs. But, as their tribe eſ- 
pouſed their quarrel, it was ſeriouſly feared that 
they might execute what they threatened, and 
reduce the city to diſtreſs for want of water. 
Wherefore, the governor begged ,us to termi- 
nate the difference, and pay the' Shiechs what 
they demanded. | 
One thing that we had in view in our jour- 
ney, was, to examine the Hill of Inſcriptions in 
the deſart; and we were, thereſore, deſirous of 
receiving all poſſible information concerning ſo 
remarkable a place. On this occaſion, we 
diſcovered a cuſtom of the Arabs, which de- 
ſerves explanation, becauſe it is connected with 
their manners. 8 
On our arrival at Suez, we applied to ſome 
Greeks for information concerning that hill. But 
none of them had ever heard of the name of 
Jibbel- el-Mokatteb. They directed us, how- 
ever, to a Schiech of the tribe of Said, who had 
paſſed his life in travelling between Suez and 
Mount Sinai. That Schiech was equally a 
ſtranger to the name of the Hill of Inſcriptions. 
But, underſtanding that we would give a conſi- 
derable reward to the perſon who ſhould guide 
us thither, he returned next day with another 
: 2 2 Schiech, 
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Schiech, of the tribe of Saccatha, who pretend: 
ed to have a particular knowledge, not only of 


that mountain, but of all other places in the de- 


ſart where inſcriptions were to be met with. 
By his anſwers to our queſtions, however, we 
ſoon ſaw that he knew as little as the former 
ol the place which we wiſhed to viſit. 

At laſt, a Schiech of the tribe of Leghat was 
brought us, who, by his converſation, con- 
vinced us, that he had ſeen ſtones inſcribed with 
unknown characters. When he learned that the 
object of our curiofity was called Jibbel- el. Mo- 
katieb, he aſſured us that this was the name of 
the mountain among all the Arabs who knew 
K. | e014] e 
Pleaſed with finding, at length, an inhabitant 
of the deſart, at leaſt, who could guide us to the 
place where the inſcriptions were to be ſeen; 
we determined to take him for our conductor, 
eſpecially becauſe his abode, as he told us, was 
near to that mountain. But, the other twe 
Schiechs, who had brought us the latter, warm- 
ly oppoſed our purpoſe, and inſiſted upon accom- 
panying us, as well as he. The inhabitants of 
Suez, adviſed us to take them all three, and told 
us, that we could not travel the deſart in ſafety, 
without having guides from every one of the 
three tribes, that inhabited the country between 
Suez and Mount Sinai. 


This 
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This advice referred to the cuſtom above- 
mentioned, which renders Arab guides or Ga- 
firs neceſſary. Any perſon, whether Chriſtian 
or Mahometan, who travels either by ſea or land 
along the coaſt of Arabia Petræa, chooſes a Gha- 
kr, a guide, or protector, to whom he makes pre- 
ſents, either from time to time, 'in the courſe of 
his journey, or at leaſt upon his ſafe return. He 
thus travels ſecure and unmoleſted. If the veſ- 
el in which he fails, happens to be ſhipwrecked, 
it is plundered by the Arabs ; but his Ghajr, 
if preſent, ſaves his goods from pillage. If the 
perſon whom he names as his Gar, he abſent, 
his property, is however, ſet apart. But, if he 
have no Ghafir, or name a fictitious one, he is 
' plundered, without regard to his rank or charac- 
ter. The Turkiſh merchants, from avarice, to 
ſpare a trifling preſent, or from pride, to avoid 
allociating with an Arab Schiech, feldom take 
Ghaſirs, but they ſuffer for the neglect. For 
theſe rights of hoſpttality and friendſhip are held 
ſacred among thoſe Arabs. 

We therefore took with us the three Schiechs, 
to guide us to Mount Sinai. They ſupplied us 
with camels for ourſelves and our ſervants. Lo 
prevent diſputes, we had our contract. written 
out by the Cadi of m in the preſence of the 


Governor. 0 
| H APs 
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Crae. V. 


Jan, ney fr om Suez to Mount Sinai. 


WI were anxious to ſet out, that we might fe- 
turn to Suez before the firſt ſhips ſhould fail, in 
the beginning of October. In the ſucceeding 
months, the paſſage to Jidda becomes too dan- 
gerous, ' But our painter, Mr Baurenfiend, had 
fallen ill, immediately after our arrival at Suez, 
from the exceſſive fatigues which he had under- 
gone. Although his aſſiſtance was neceſſary in 
our expedition, yet Mr Von Haven and I reſol- 
ved to ſet out by ourſelves, leaving Meſſrs For- 


„kal and Cramer at Suez, to take care of our ſick 
friend. 


On the 6th of September WON eroſſed the 
gulph, and ſet out next morning with our Arabs: 
Beſide the three Schiechs and their ſervants, we 
were accompanied by' ſeveral of their friends, 
who had, for ſome time, carried water from the 
wells of Naba to Suez, and were now going to 
ſee their friends in the deſart, hoping to live at 
our expence by the way. It is a rule. with theſe 
people, that an Arab of diſtinQion, travelling, 
l muſt maintain all who chooſe to' accompany 
him, 
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him, whether it be at his on deſire or not. We, 
as we lived at ſome expence, were thought to be 
very rich. + 
The firſt day we travelled * the coaſt of 
the Arabic gulph, through a ſandy plain, having 
a few hills ſcattered over it. The Arabs. calj 
ſuch plains, when they ly ſomewhat low, Wadi, 
or vallies, becauſe water remains ſtagnant in | 
them, after heavy rains, We reſted under a. 1 
palm- tree, in a place called Aijnm Muſa, Moſes” 160 
Fountains, Theſe pretended fountains, are ſive i 
holes in the ſand, in a well of very indifferent 
water that becomes turbid, whenever any of it 
is drawn. As the holes bear the name of Moſes, - 
the Arabs aſcribe them to the Jewiſh law-giver,. : 
After a day's journey of five German miles and 
a half, we encamped on the ſand, in the plain of 
ELTi. In the evening, a violent blaſt of wind a 4 
raiſed the ſand about us, by which we were. not | | " 
more incommoded than a ſimilar incident en ll! 5 M1 

have incommoded us inEurope. 
The country through which we paſſed, 1s 8 1 

mous as the ſcene of the emigration of the Jews, 
under Moſes. We were therefore deſirous of 0 
learning from the Arabs, the names of all the 
places, and of all the mountains, eſpecially in 24 
our way. Mr Von Haven who could not reſolve 400 
to make himſelf familiar with the Bedouins, 15 
could obtain nothing but vague and uncivil an- | 
ſwers 
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ſwers from them. I, again. ſought to gain the 
confidence and friendſhip of one of thoſe Arabs, 
by making him ſome preſents, and cauſing him 
to ride ſometimes behind me upon my camel. 
From him I received honeſt and diſtinct anſwers, 
To the objects which I pointed out to him, he 
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gave the ſame names coming as going. I like- l 
2 meaſured. the diſtances of places, by count - 
ng the ſteps of the camel, and comparing the 
number with the time in which they were tra- 1 
velled, by my watch. By means of a compals, 
- I-diſtinguiſhed, likewiſe, the directions of the 
road. None of the Arabs underſtood the na- 
ture of this inſtrument. It is plainly, there- 8 
L fore, an idle tale, that they follow the direction 0 
| 2 compaſs, in n through their de- , 
42 $8. 1 

j | On the 8th of fin. we travelled through : 
4 the plain of Girdan. We ſaw, on our way, an p 
4 enormous mals of rock, that had fallen from a x 
[ neighbouring mountain. We entered next the fi 

N valley of Girondel, and, after proceeding five 
1 miles and a half farther, found ourſelyes in the 5 


vicinity of Jihbel Hammem Faurum. Next day, 
fending bur ſervants forward, we ourſelves ſtay- 
ed to examine theſe environs.  . In the rainy ſea- 
ſon, a confiderable torrent runs through the yal- 
ley of Girondel. It was at this time dry; vet, 
by digging in the bed, to the depth of two feet, 
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we found better water than that which is uſed 
at Suez, This valley not being deficient i in wa- 
ter, has in it ſeveral trees, and even groves, that 
appear ſingularly ſtriking to travellers from Cai- 


ro, who have ſeen no ſimilar appearance in the 


previous part of their journey. 
Hammam Faraun is the name of a hot ſpring 


which riſes by two apertures out of a rock, at 
the foot of a high mountain. It is uſed in baths 


by the neighbouring ſick, who commonly ſtay 
forty days for a cure, during which their only 
food is but a fruit, called Laſſaf, which grows 
here. An extenſive burying place near the 
baths, ſuggeſted doubts in my mind of the bene- 
ficial effects of this regimen. The tradition that 
the Jews paſſed this way, and that Pharaoh's ar- 
my was drowned here, has occaſioned this place 
to receive the name of Birket-el-Faraun. The 
Arabs imagine that Pharaoh is doing penance 
at the bottom of this well, and yomits up the 
ſulphureous vapour with which the Wer is im- 
pregnated. > | 

This Eaſtern fide of the Arabic gulph, is tole- 
rably level and uniform. But the oppoſite ſide 
is one range of lofty mountains; broken, how- 
ever, and divided by two vales, by one of which 


we muſt paſs in travelling from Egypt to the 


ſhore of the Red Sea. | 
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We turned by degrees towards the Forth ert 
in purſuing the direct road to Mount Sinai, and 


at length entered a narrow vale, which appear- 


ed to have been cut by the torrents, in the rock. 
The mountains which roſe upon every ſide of us, 
in uninterrupted chains, were maſſes of à ſort 
of limeſtone intermingled with veins of granite. 
In ſeveral places through them, I diſcovered a 
quantity of putrified ſhells, of a ſpecies which 
is to be found with the living Tthell-fiſh if it, in 
the Arabic gulph. One of thoſe hills is entire. 
ly covered with flints. The granite becomes 


more and more pn, as we approgch diene | 


Sinai. | 
Our road lay often along the brink of precipices, 
commonly through ſtony glynns, and ſometimez 
through wide vallies, watered and fertile. Such 
were Uſaitu, EI Hamer, and Warſan. We paſ⸗ 
ſed, alſo, in our way, by Najbe, the ſeat of ſome 
Bedouins of this country, As water was fome- 
times at a diſtance from the places where we 
encamped, our ſervants were obliged to go to 
bring it. We could have wiſhed to accompany 
them, i in order to ſee a little of the country; bat 
our guides would not always permit us. 


After paſling through the valley of Warſan, 


we turned a little out of the highway, and in the 
ſame evening reached the abode of our chief of 


the tribe of Legbat. As! it could not be far from 
Jibbel 
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Jibbel el Mokatteb, I began to hope that I might 
take this opportunity of going thither. But the 
converſation of the Schiech made me ſoon give 
up that hope. In my deſcription of this moun- 


tain, which I did not ſee till my return, the 
reader will find an account of what happened to 


me upon this occaſion: 

The Schiech had given notice of his arrivaj 
to ſeveral of his friends, who, to the number of 
ten or twelve, came to ſee him. I left him to 
entertain his gueſts, and in the mean time rang- 


ed over ſeveral hills in the neighbourhood. I 
ſaw by accident, in a ſequeſtered ſpot, a wretch- 
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ed tent, the dwelling of our Schiech, in which 1 | 
were his wife and ſiſter, buſy grinding corn. '* | | 
One of the women came out of the tent, to pre- 1 | 1 


ſent me with a bit of gum, and did not refuſe a 


{mall piece of money in return. At a little far- 
ther diſtance, I met the Schiech's fon, who was 
tending goats, and converſed with him for a con- 
ſiderable time. I was ſurpriſed at the ſenſe, 
gravity, and aſſurance of the child, who ſeemed 
to be, in no degree, embarraſſed by the preſence 


of a ſtranger. He invited me very kindly to 
the houſe, to drink ſome excellent water which 


had been drawn on that fame day from the well. 
I bad here an opportunity of remarking the re- 
lation between language and manners. A tent, 
of which the original Arabic name is. Cheime, is, 
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however, called by theſe Bedvuins, Beit, which 
fignifies houſe ; becauſe they have no other hon. 
ſes than tents. 


- Moſt of our Schiech's friends were diſtinguiſh. 
ed by the ſame title of Schiech, although no. 


wiſe ſuperior in their air or dreſs, to the vulgar 
Arabs. I hence ſuppoſed the title to mean no 


more among the Arabs, than Maſter, or Sir, with 


us. | 
Being determined to proceed on to Mount 
Sinai, we ſet out from thedwelling of our Schiech 
of Beni Leghat, on the 12th of September. The 
country became more mountainous, as we advan- 
ced. Yet we paſſed through ſome pleaſant val- 
lies; ſuch were thoſe of Chamela, Dabur, Barak, 
and Genna. Before reaching the vale of Hyaitu, 
which, although ſurrounded with recky and pre- 
cipitous mountains, diſplays ſome rich and cheer- 
ful proſpects, we were obliged to go over ano- 


ther lofty and almoſt inacceſſible hill. 1 


In this vale we met an Arabian lady attended 


by a ſervant, In reſpeq to our Schiech, ſhe 
guitted the road, -alighted from her camel, and 
-paifed us on foot. Another woman veiled, and 


walking on foot, who happened to meet us in 10 


narrow a part of the valley of Genna, that ſhe 


could not avoid us, fat. down as we paſſed, and 


turned her back upon us. I gave her the ſalu- 


tation of peace; but my conductors told me, that 


the 
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ſhe had turned her back in reſpect to us as kran⸗ 
gers, and that I had done wg in ſaluting 
her. 
At the diſtance of 8 ſeven German e 
from the dwelling of our Shiech of the tribe of 
Leghat, we found the abode of our other Schiech 
of the tribe of Said. The latter was as little 


his family without ſeeing them. We were a- 
gain therefore obliged to leave the highway, and 
to follow our conductor half a league out of the 
road. The Arabs ſet up our tents near a tree, 
in the valley of Faran, and left us to amuſe our- 
ſelves there, in the beſt manner we could, till 
they went to ſee their friends in gardens of date- 
trees, ſcattered over the valley. We were at 
no great diſtance from our Schiech's camp, 
which conſiſted of nine or ten tents. We were 
informed that the ruins of an ancient city were 


the Arabs found us curious to viſit. it, they left 
us, and would give us no farther account of it. 


were, has retained its name unchanged fince the 
days of Moſes, being ſtill called Wadi Furan, 
The Valley of Faran. Its length is equal to a 
journey of a day and a half, extending from the 
foot of Mount Sinai to the Arabic Gulf. In the 
rainy ſeaſon, it is filled with water; and the 

| inhabitants 


willing as the former had been, to paſs ſo near 


to be” ſeen in 'the neighbourhood. But, when 


The famous valley of Faran, in which we now 
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inhabitants are then obliged to retire up the ills + 
It was dry, however, when we paſſed through 
it. That part of it which we ſaw was far from 
being fertile, but ſerved as a paſture to goats, 
camels, and aſſes. The other part is ſaid to be 
very fertile; and the Arabs told us, that, in 
the diſtricts to which our Ghaſirs had gone, 
were many orchards of date trees, which pro- 
duced fruit enough to ſuſtain ſome thouſands of 
people. Fruit muſt, indeed, be very plenteous 


there: for the Arabs of the valley bring every 


year to Cairo an aſtoniſhing quantity of dates, 
raiſins, pears, apples, and other fruits, all of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Some Arabs, who came to ſee us, offered us 
freſh dates, which were yellow, but ſcarcely ripe. 
The chief our Schiech's wives, (for he had two) 
eame likewiſe to ſee us, and preſented us with 
{ome eggs. and a chicken. The two wives of 
our Schiech preſided over two different depart- 

ments © 8 affairs. One was placed at ſome 
diſtanc There our tents happened to be pitch- 
ed, in Aller to manage a garden of date- trees. 
The other was our neighbour, and ſuperintend- 
ed the cattle and the ſervants. The latter would 
not enter our tents; but ſat down; near enough 
by to converſe with us. She complained of her 


huſband, who neglected her, ſhe ſaid, for her 
rival, and ſpent all his time in drawing water 


in 


kic 
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in Egypt, or in carrying articles of merchandize 
from one place to another. Our law, by which 
every man is confined to one wife, appeared to 
her admirable. This was the firſt opportunity 
I had of converſing, without reſtraint, with a 
Mahometan female. | 

We left this place on the 14th of September, 
and, after travelling two. miles farther, in the 
valley of Faran, arrived at the foot of Fibbel Mu- 
. Up this mountain we aſcended a mile and 
a half, and encamped near a large maſs of ſtone, 
which Moſes 1s ſaid by the Arabs to have divided 
into two, as it at preſent appears, with one blow 
of his ſword. Among thoſe mountains we found 
ſeveral ſprings of excellent water, at which, 
for the firſt time ſince my arrival in Egypt, I 
quaffed this precious liquid with real ſatisfac- 
tion, | | 


/ 


Calan; IV. 


Of Mount Sinai, and the Convent of St Catherine. 


Taz Arabs call Jibbel Muſa, The Mount of 
Moſes, all that range of mountains which riſes 
at the interior extremity of the valley of Faran; 

; | and 
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and to that part of the range on which the con- 
vent of St Catharine ſtands, they give the name 
of Tur Sina. This iimilarity of name, owing, 
moſt probably, to tradition, affords ground for 
preſumption, that, the hill which we had now 
reached was the Sinai of the Jews, on which 
Moſes received the-law. It is, indeed, not ea- 
ſy to comprehend, how ſuch a multitude of 
people, as the Jews, who accompanied Moſes 
out of Egypt, could encamp in thoſe narrow 
gullies, amidſt frightful and precipitous rocks, 
But, perhaps, there are plains, that we know 
not of, on the other fide of the mountain. 
Two German miles and a half up the moun- 
tain, ſtands the conyent of St Catharine. The 
body of this-monaſtery is a building one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, and almoſt as 
many in' breadth. Before it ſtands another ſmall 
building, in which is the only gate of the con- 
vent, which remains always ſnut, except when 
the biſhop is here. At other times, whatever 
is introduced within the convent, whether men 
or proviſions, is drawn up by the roof in a baſ- 
ket, and with a cord and a pulley. The whole 
building is of hewn ſtone ; which, in ſuch a de- 
fart, muſt have coſt N expence and 
pains. | 
Before the convent is a 1 unden planted 


with excellent fruit- trees. The Arabs told us, 
| 2 * 
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that the monks enter it by a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage. | | 
Theſe Greek ecclefiaſtics are not allowed to 
receive an European without an order from the 
biſhop of Mount Sinai, who reſides ordinarily 
at Cairo. He had promiſed us a letter, but had 


ſet out, without our knowledge, to Conſtanti- 


nople. By the favour of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor at Conſtantinople, we had obtained another 
letter from a depoſed patriarch, who had reſid- 
ed three years in the convent of St Catharine. 
Believing that this letter might be ſufficient to 
gain us admittance, we preſented it to thoſe 
clergymen, through a ſmall chink in the wall. 
They took ſome time to conſider, and, af- 
ter making us wait long, let us know that they 
could not receive us, as we had not a letter from 
their biſhop. 

During this parley, many Arabs, who had 
obſerved us from the neighbouring hills, gather- 
ed round us. They are paid a certain ſum for 


every ſtranger that is received into the convent. 


When the biſhop happens to be preſent, the 
gate is opened, and the convent muſt entertain 
all the Arabs who come in then. This cuſ— 
tom is very burthenſome to thoſe poor monks, 
who have nothing but alms to live upon ; and 
have their proviſions, which they are obliged to 
bring from Cairo, often ſtolen by the way. The 

Vor I. B b | Arabs 
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Arabs are in general very dangerous neighbour, 
They often fire upon the convent from the ad. 
jacent rocks. They ſeize the monks whenever 
they happen to find them without the walls of 
the monaſtery, and refuſe to releaſe them, with- 


| out a conſiderable ranſom. We witneſſed the 


inſolence of one of thoſe Bedouins; who uttered 
a thouſand abuſes againſt the inhabitants of the 
convent, becauſe they would not give him bread 
at the very inſtant when he aſked it in a roguiſh, 
counterfeit tone of diſtreſs. 

That we might not occaſion uneaſineſs to 
thoſe monks, we retired, . and encamped at a 
quarter of a league's diſtance from the monaſte- 
ry. As a recompence for our diſcretion, they 
immediately ſent us a preſent of fruits. Grapes 
could not but be delicious to perſons like us, 
who had travelled ſo long in parched and uncul- 


tivated regions. 
Il wiſhed to chuſe from among the Ab who 


had gathered about us, a guide to conduct me to 
Sinai. This, however, our Ghaſirs would not 
permit ; which occaſioned a quarrel among them 
and the other Arabs. Next day, however, our - 
Schiechs brought me an Arab, whom they qua- 
lified with the title of Schiech of Mount Sinai, 
to procure him ſome profit from us, by the right 
which he then arrogated to himſelf of attending 


ſtrangers who came to viſit the mountain. 
Under 


* 
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Under the conduct of this newly created Lord 
of Sinai, with our Schiechs, I attempted, on this 
ſame day, to clamber to the ſummit of that 
mountain. It is ſo. ſteep, that Moles cannot 
have aſcended on the fide which I viewed. The 
Greeks have cut a flight of ſteps up the rock. 
Pococke reckons three thouſand of theſe ſteps to 
the top of the mountain, or rather bare, pointed 
rock. | 

Five hundred ſteps. above the convent, we 
found a charming ſpring, which, by a little 
pains,, might be improved into a very agreeable 
ſpot., A' thouſand ſteps higher ſtands a chapel 
dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin; and five hun- 
dred above- this; two. other chapels, ſituated in 
a plain, which the traveller enters by two ſmall 
gates of maſon-work. Upon this plain are two 
trees, under which, at high feſtivals, the Arabs 
are regaled at the expence of the Greeks. My 
Mahometan guides, imitating the practices which 
they had ſeen the pilgrims obſerve, kiſſed the 
images, and repeated their, prayers, in the cha- 
pels. They would accompany me no farther; 
but maintained this to be the higheſt acceſſible 
peak of the mountain; whereas, according to 
Pococke, I had yet a thouſand ſteps to aſcend, 
| was therefore obliged to return, and content 


myſelf with viewing the hill of St Catharine at 
a diſtance (v). | 


Cnar- 
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Cnaep. VII. 6; 


Our return from Mount Sinai. 


I's the afternoon of the 16th of September, we 
. deſcended Jibbel Muſa, and paſſed the night at 
the bottom of that cliffy mountain, at the open- 
ing into the valley of Faran. Next day, after 
advancing three miles through the vale, we halt- 


ed near the dwelling of our Schiech of the tribe 


of Said. 


Our Ghafirs left us again, and went to ſee 
their friends in the gardens of date-trees. Dur- 
ing their abſence, we met with a young Arab, 
riding on on a dromedary, who had made him- 
ſelf drunk in one of thoſe gardens. Underſtand- 
ing that we were Europeans and Chriſtians, he 
began to pour out abuſive language againſt us, 
much in the ſame ſtrain in which an inſolent 
and ill-bred young man in Europe might per- 
haps wantonly abuſe a Jew. From this incident, 
we judged that the Bedouins uſe wine. We 
could not help remarking, at the ſame time, that 
the law of Mahomet, with great wiſdom, forbids 
the uſe of ſtrong liquors, as they have ſuch ten- 
dency to warm the paſſions, which, with the in- 

| habitants 
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habitants of hot climates, have naturally but too 
much violence. In the cities, indeed, many of 
the Mahometans are in the habit of getting 
drunk. But, either for ſhame, or for fear of pu- 
niſhment, they never appear drunk in public; 
and take this vieious indulgence only in private, 
in their own houſes. Except that young man, 
I never ſaw another Mahometan brutally drunk, 
in all my travels. 

Our Ghaſfirs returned, and we continued our 
journey on the 2oth of the month. Next day 1 
advanced before my fellow-travellers, of purpoſe, 
again to view the mountain, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak, when I come to deſcribe the Egyptian 
place of burial. 

On the day following, we had an opportunity 
of ſeeing a part of the road which we had paſſed 
by night, when travelling to Jibbel Muſa. In 


this place, near a defile, named Cmer-ridg-lein, 


I found ſome inſcriptions in unknown characters, 
which had been mentioned to me at Cairo. 
They are coarſely engraven, apparently with 
ſome pointed inſtrument of iron, in the rock, 
without order or regularity. Our Arabs thought 
the time loſt which I ſpent in copying thoſe in- 
ſeriptions. They were not very wrong; but I 
ſhall ſpeak my ſentiments on this head, when L 


give an account of Jibbel-el-Mokatteb. 
On 
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On the 25th of September, we arrived: again 
at Suez. Mr Baurenfeind was much recovered, 
Before we could reach. the city, we had to croſs 

-the ſame arm of the ſea, over which we had been. 
fertied when we ſet out on our journey; but we 
could find no boat on the Eaſtern fide. Perceiv- 
ing, however, that the tide was ebbing, we ven- 

tured to ford this part of the gulf. We . 

ceeded happily, a little north from the ruins of 

| Kolſum. Our-camels walked ſteadily ; and the 
Arabs who waded, were only in water to the 

knees. This was perhaps the firſt time that any. 
Europeans attempted to paſs here in this man- 
ner. This attempt ſhewed us that the waters in 
the gulf are much influenced by the tides, and 
convinced us, that in the ebb, the Red Sea may, 
be fafely paſſed on foot (W). 2 5 

After my return to Suez, I was deſirous to ex- 
amine alſo the weſtern ſide of the Gulf, and the- 
adjoining hills. I could prevail with no perſon 
to accompany me in ſo dangerous an expedition, 
for, at the ſmalleſt diſtance from the city, the 
paſſenger is in no lefs danger of being robbed, 
than in the deſart. At length, however, an A- 
rab undertook to be my guide. But he trem- 
bled at the fight of every human being that we 
met; and indeed thoſe whom we met, ſeemed 
to be no leſs afraid of us. Thus teazed and vex- 
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ed as I was, I could make but few intereſting 
obſervations in theſe petty excurſions. 

I now, forthe firſt time, obſeryed an appearance 
with which I was ſingularly ftrutk ; but which 
became afterwards familiar to me. An Arab, 
whom I ſaw approaching at a diſtance, upon a 
camel, appeared to move through the air, with 
the gigantic bulk of a tower; although he was 
travelling along the ſand like ourſelves. Several 
travellers mention this error of viſion, which is 
owing to a peculiar refraction produced an theſe 
torrid climates, by vapours differing greatly in 
their nature, from thoſe which fill the air in 
temperate regions (Xx), 

I could learn nothing certain concerning the 
canal which is ſaid to have: joined the Nile with 
the Arabic gulph. No Arab would condutt me 
into that part of the country through which it 
is probable that the canal might paſs ; becauſe 
the tribe who inhabit it, were at variance with. 
the inhabitants of Suez. In the neighbourhood 
of Suez, I could find no trace of any canal; un- 
leſs the valley of Moſbeiha, between Bir Suez 
and the city, may be regarded as ſuch. After 
the rains, a conſiderable quantity of water re- 
mains ſtagnate in this vale, which the inhabitants 
draw for uſe; and when the waters are gone off, 
it is ſoon covered with graſs (v). 
Car. 
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Of the 31, vuntain of Inſcriptions, and of an Egyptian 
Burying-place, 


Since Mr Clayton, biſhop of Clogher, publiſh: 
ed the narrative of the Superior of a convent of 
Franciſſcans at Cairo, we have heard much talk 
in Europe of a diſcovery made by that monk of 
a mo untain covered wholly over with inſerip- 
tions. in unknown. characters. It was imagined 
that thoſe inſcriptions might furniſh ſome tefti- 


mor iy concerning the ancient reſidence of the 


Jews in that country: And, in this expeQation 
the Biſhop of Clogher offered five hundred 
por inds ſterling, to defray the expences of jour- 
ne” 7, to any man of letters who would undertake 
to copy them. | 

But the marvellous part of this diſcovery by 


d egrees diſappeared; and the ſanguine hopes 


1 rhich had been built upon it, vaniſhed. | Seve- 
:al travellers had before obſerved, upon the way 


to Mount Sinai, ſome rocks inſcribed with 
ſtrange characters: even in the third century, 


theſe inſcriptions had been mentioned by a 
Greek 
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Greek author. Momonys had formerly copied 
ſome of them; Potocke and Montague had copi- 
ed others, and had communicated them to ſeve- 
ral men of letters. They were judged to be nei- 
ther Jewiſh nor Arabic, from the appearance of 
ſome coarſe pieces of ſculpture that accompa- 
nied them. Some conſidered them as a mixture 
of Coptic and Arabic characters. At laſt, 4 
perſon, who was very well verſed in Oriental 
literature, conjectured that they might be Phœ- 
nician: an opinion which is the more probable, 
as the Pheenicians had, at a very remote period, 
ſettlements upon the eaftern coaſt of the Arabic 
Gulf. | SI 
As little were the learned agreed concerning 
the purport of thoſe inſcriptions, and the infor- - 
mation which they might afford, Thoſe who 
examined them the moſt accurately, concluded, 
from their poſition, and the manner in which 
they were engraven, that they related nothing 
more than the names of travellers, and the 
dates of their journies. In the fame place are 
{till to be ſeen a vaſt number of ill-engraven in- 
ſeriptions, in Greek and Arabic, of the names of 
perſons who have fought, by this means, to tran. 
mit the memory of their exiſtence to future times. 
That I might be enabled to gueſs for myſelf, 
copied a good number, of thoſe inſcriptions in 
unknown characters, which we found engraven 
Vol. I. ER upon 
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upon the rocks on the way to Mount Sinai; and 
ſome of them upon the mountain. I have in 
my poſſeſſion a copy of another inſcription, the 
characters of which differ from thoſe which I 
copied myſelf. It was copied by Mr Donati, a 
learned traveller, whoſe papers will be loſt, as 
he himſelf has not returned to Europe. The 
place where theſe inſcriptions are moſt numerous, 
is in the narrow paſs of Om-er-ridſlein, which 
I have already mentioned. The pretended 7ib- 
bel-el-Mokatteb may poſſibly be in its neighbour- 
hood. 

After examining the fituations and the engra- 
ving of theſe inſcriptions, I incline to the opi- 
nion of thoſe who think them of little import- 
ance. They ſeem to have been executed at idle 
hours by travellers, who were ſatisfied with cut- 
ting the unpoliſhed rock with any pointed in- 
ſtrument ; adding to their names, and the date 
of their journies, ſome rude figures, which be- 


ſpeak the hand of a people but little {killed in 


the arts. When ſuch inſcriptions are executed 
with the deſign of tranſmitting to poſterity the 


memory of ſuch events as might afford inſtruc- 


tive leſſons, greater care is generally taken in 
the preparation of the ſtones, and the inſerip- 
tions are engraven with more regularity, as 1 
ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, when 1 come to 
ſpeak of the ruins of Perſepolis. 

Although 
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Although convinced that the wonderful part 
of the ſtory of that mountain was perfectly ima- 
ginary, we took pains at Cairo to inform our- 
ſelves particularly concerning its ſituation ; and, 
as I have before mentioned, we faund a Schiech 
of the tribe of Leghat, who pretended to know 
the famous 7ibbel-el-Mokatteb, and promiſed to 
conduct us thither. We had been directed to 
examine thoſe curioſities; and we were eager to 
ſee them, even for our own gratification. 

Arriving, on the evening of the rath of Sep- 
tember, at our Schiech's dwelling, he conduct- 
ed us next day, with our other Ghaſirs, to that 
hill, which, he had told us, lay in his neigh- 
bourhood. We climbed up it by a ſteep and 
rugged path, and, inſtead of inſcriptions, were 
ſurpriſed to find on the ſummit an Egyptian ce- 
metery. We gave this name to the place, al- 
though we had ſeen nothing of the ſame kind in 
Egypt, where all ſuch monuments are now ſunk 
in the ſand. But a flight acquaintance with the 
Egyptian architecture and hieroglyphics; and 
with the antiquities diſcovered by Norden in 
Upper Egypt, may enable any perſon to ſee 
that the ruins on the top of Jibbel-el-Mokatteb 
can be no other than Egyptian. 

It is covered with ſtones of from five to ſeven 
feet in length, inſcribed with hieroglyphics, and 
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forneruf them ſtanding on end, while others are 
lying flat. The more carefully they are exa. 


mined, ſo much the more certainly do they ap. 


pear to be ſepulchral ſtones, having epitaphs in- 
ſcribed upon them. In the middle of theſe 


ſtones is a building, of which only the walls 
now remain; and within it are likewiſe a great 


many of the ſepulchral ſtones. At one end of 


the building ſeems to have been a ſmall cham- 


ber, of which the roof ſtill remains. It is ſup. 
ported upon ſquare pillars ; and theſe, as well 


as the walls of the chamber, are covered over. 


with hieroglyphic inſcriptions. Through the 


whole building are various buſts, executed in 


the manner of the ancient Egyptians. The ſe- 
pulchral ſtones, and the buſts, are of hard and 
fine-grained ſand-ſtone. The Egyptians are 
known to have uſed granite, or ſome fimilar 
ſpecies of ſtone, in all their works of ſculpture 


or architecture. 
The Arabs ſuffered us to examine thoſe curi- 


oſities at our leiſure, and to ndte down upon the 
ſpot, ſonie particulars relative to them. But, 


when I began to copy ſome of the hieroglyphics, 


they gathered all about me, and told me, that 


the Schiech of the mountain would not permit 


this to be done, That pretended Schiech was an 
Arab of their acquaintance, whom they had a- 


greed to honour with the title, and inyeſt with 
. the 
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the power, of purpoſe to draw money from us. 
The lord of Jibbel-el-Mokatteb, who had wait- 
ed our approach upon the top of the hill, came 
up upon this, and told us, that he would not for 
an hundred crowns, ſuffer us to copy the leaſt 
thing, or permit Chriſtians to carry away any 
treuſures that were hidden in his territories. The 
Arabs believe, or pretend at leaſt to believe, that 
the Europeans are in poſſeſſion of ſecrets by which 


the carth, and can convey it away through the 
air, if they are only permitted to copy any in- 


cy, chey raiſed a claim of either ſharing with 
us in the treaſures which might be found, or re- 
ceiving an hundred crowns for their A 
to us to ſearch for them, 

Deſpairing of being able to bring those ſelfiſh 
mortals to reaſon: I ſecretly promiſed four 
crowns to one of our Ghaſirs, who had always 
ſhewn himſelf honeſt and obliging, if he would 
accompany me, by ourſelves, to that place, upon 
my return from Mount Sinai, and give me time 
to copy what I pleaſed. I have already obſerv- 
ed, that this Arab kept his word, and I effected 
my purpoſe. The hieroglyphics which I copi- 
ed, were as well executed as any I had ſeen in 
Egypt. One thing in which they differ, is in 


they can make any hidden treaſure ariſe out of 


ſcription indicating its ſituation. Upon this fan- 


exhibiting the goat, an animal common through 
| this 
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this country: Whereas, in Egypt, the goat ne- 
ver appears as an hieroglyphic ſymbol ; but the 
cow frequently. Theſe monuments may there- 
fore may be ſuppoſed to be the work, not of per- 
fons actually inhabiting Egypt, but of an Egyp- 
tian colony, or of ſome people who had adopted 
the arts and manners of Egypt. The Arabs, 
who had, in thoſe early ages, conquered Egypt, 
under their ſhepherd kings, might bring with 
them, when expelled from the ſcene of their 


conqueſts, the arts and manners which they had 


learned from the conquered people. 
Whether this conjecture be rejected or admit- 
ted, it ſtill remains a difficulty how to , account 


for the ſituation of this cemetery, which muſt 


have belonged to an opulent city, where the arts 
were flouriſhing, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
fcenes of cultivation, in the middle of a deſart, 
and on the ſummit of a precipitous mountain, 
This country is indeed more populous than it 
feems at firſt to be, for the Arabs ſtudiouſly con- 
duct travellers by roads paſſing at a diſtance 
from their dwellings. But, it is impoſſible to 
conceive, how a populous and opulent city could 
fpring up in the midſt of ſuch a deſart. It is 
more probable, that the inhabitants of ſome ma- 
ritime city upon the coaſt of the Arabic gulph, 
have been induced by a veneration for the moun- 
tain, founded upon ſome ſuperſtitious ſentiments, 
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to convey their dead to this diſtance, that they 
might be interred in ſacred ground (2). 


Cray; IX; 


Of ſome Cuſtoms of the Arabs in the Depart. 


Tux Arabs, as is well known, are divided into 
tribes. Speaking of theſe, they ſay Beni, which 
ſignifies the ſons of ſome perſon ; thus Beni Leg- 
hat means the tribe of. Leghat. Theſe ſmall 
tribes have each its Schiech, who is commonly 
dependent on the 'Grand Schiech of N more 
potent tribe, 2 

In our way to Mount Sinai, we paſſed 8 
the territories of Beni Leghat, Beni Saualha, and 
Beni Said. Theſe three tribes are particularly 
connected with the convent of 8d Catharine, 
pretending to be its protectors, although in rea- 
lity its oppreſſors. The tribe of Beni Said, who 
are the more immediate neighbours of the con- 
vent, have a very bad character. They are ori- 
ginally from Upper Egypt. 
Theſe Arabs, although ſcattered in ſeparate 
families over the country, ſeem to be fond of ſo- 
ciety, and viſit one another frequently. A ſort 
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of politeneſs, too, prevails among them, but it is 


too ceremonious. We witneſſed the etiquette 
of their viſits, at the dwelling of our Schiech of 
the tribe of Leghat. His friends having had no- 
tice of his return, came to pay their compliments 
to him, upon the occaſion. We had likewiſe 
our ſhare in their polite attentions; for they 


congratulated us, upon our travelling through 


the deſart, without meeting with any unfortu- 
nate accident, When-they ſalute, they join 
hands, embrace, and aſk one another, in a tone 
of tenderneſs, © How art thou? Is all well mY 
When a Schiech enters a company, all riſe, and 
the Schiech goes round to embrace every one in 
his turn. 

Some travellers have fancied, that a part of 
their politeneſs, upon ſuch occaſions, confiſts in 
mutual enquiries after the health of their camels 
and other domeſtic animals. But ſach enquiries 
are rather taken ill. Although, as it is natural 
for two men of the ſame profeſſion, when they 


meet, to converſe: concerning their affairs; ſo 


two Bedouins, whoſe ſole employment is to ma- 
nage their cattle, will naturally queſtion one a- 
nother upon that head; juſt as our peaſants talk 
of their fields and meadows, 

Their way of living is nearly the ſame as 
that of the other wandering Arabs of the Kur- 


des, and of the Turcomanns. They lodge in 
tents 
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tents made of coarſe ſtuff, either black, or ſtrip. 
ed black and white; which is manufactured by 
the women, of goat's hair. The tent confiſts of 
three apartments of which one is for the men, 
another for the women, and the third for the 
cattle. Thoſe who are too poor to have a 
tent, contrive, however, to ſhelter themſelves 
from the inclemencies of the weather, either with 
a piece of cloth ſtretched upon poles, or by re- 
tiring to the cavities of the rocks. As the ſhade 
of trees is exceedingly agreeable in fuch torrid 
fegions, the Bedouins are at great pains in ſeek- 
ing out ſhaded ſituations to encamp in. 
The furniture correſponds to the ſimplicity of 
the dwelling ; the chief article is a large ſtraw 
mat, which ſerves equally for a ſeat, a table, and 
a bett; the kitchen utenfils are merely a few © 
pots, a few plates, and a few cups of tinned cop- 
per. Their clothes, with all their valuable 
moveables, are put up in leather bags, which are 
hung within the tent. Their butter is put in- 
to a leathern bag; and the water which they 
uſe, is preſerved in goat ſkins. The hearth for 
the kitchen fire, is placed any where, and with- 
out much. trouble: it conſiſts of a hole made in 
the ground, and laid with ftones. Inſtead of an 
oven, they uſe an iron plate, in preparing their 
bread, which is made into ſmall cakes. They 
VoLI. D d 5 know 
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khow no mills but ſuch as are moved with the 
hands. 1 

Their food is equally ſimple. They are fond 
of newly baken bread ; and in their excurſions 
through the deſart, they are particularly careful 
to carry with them ſufficient ſupplies of meal. 
The only other victuals which they uſe, are 
dates, milk, cheeſe, and honey. On occaſions of 
feſtivals, indeed, a goat is killed and roaſted. 
Although poor, and much inclined to live at the 


expence of ſtrangers, they are, however, hoſpita- 


ble among themſelves, and often invite one ano- 
ther to ſhare their meals. Our Schiechs never 
accepted a treat from any of their friends, with- 
out ſtriving to repay it. : " 
The Arabs of the deſart are dreſſed much like 


their brethren in Egypt. . The only differgnce, 


is, that the former wear ſhoes of undreſſed lea- 
ther, and of a peculiar ſhape. Many of them, 
however, walk with bare feet upon the ſcorch- 


ing ſand, which renders their ſkin, at length, in- 
ſenſible. They arm themſelves, too, like, the 


Egyptian Arabs; riding upon camels, as thoſe 
upon horſes, and bearing a lance, a ſabre, and 
ſometimes a gun. 

The dreſs of the fl in the deſart, al- 
though ſimpler than that worn by the ordinary 
women in Egypt, is in reality, however, the ve- 
ry ſame. The wife of one of our Schiechs, wore 

an 
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an uncommon piece of dreſs; braſs rings of an 


enormous ſize, in her ears. Theſe women, liv- 
ing remote from the world, and being wholly 
occupied in the management of their domeſtic 
affairs, appear to be, from theſe circumſtances, 
leſs ſhy and ſcrupulous than the other women 
of the Eaſt, They make leſs difficulty of con. 


verſing with a ſtranger, or expoſing their face 


unveiled before him. 
It is commonly known, that the Mahometans 
are permitted to have four wives. The Bedou- 


ins, who are poor, and cannot eaſily find the 


means of ſubſiſtence, content themſelves with 


one, for the moſt part. Thoſe who are in the 


eaſieſt circumſtances, and who have two wives 
ſeem to have married ſo many, chiefly that they 


might ſuperintend their concerns in two differ- 
cnt places. The conduct of our Schiech of Be- 
ni Said, as well as his converſation, led us to 


make this reftexion. The diſagreement that 


ſubſiſted between his two wives, afforded an in- 


{tance of ſome of the 1 inconveniences that attend. 
polygamy, 
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SECTION VII, 


| VOYAGE FROM SUEZ TO JIDDA AND LOHEHA, 


Cnap I. 


. R Departure from Suez. 


\ 
* 


Dose our abſence, ſeveral ſmall caravans 
had ſucceſſively arxi ved at Suez; and the arrival 
of the great caravan from Cairo, followed ſoon 


after our return from Mount Sinai. Although 


from pirates properly ſo called, there is little to 
be feared in the Arabic. gulph, yet, ſo unſkil- 
ful are the mariners in theſe latitudes, that they 
dare not venture to any diſtance from the coaſts. 
This timorous mode of ſailing might expoſe a 


ſingle veſſel to the robbery of the Arabs; to a- 


void which, theſe ſhips fail in little fleets ; four 
| always 


\ 
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always ſetting out together, that they Sho join 
to defend themſelves. 

After the arrival of the caravans, Suez ſeem- 

ed more populous than Cairo; and as ſuch a 

multitude could not long find ſubſiſtence there, 

all were eager to ſet out without delay. We 

were recommended to the maſters of two ſhips 


that were to make the voyage. Although now 
accuſtomed to live with the Mahometans, yet, 


in our paſſage to Jidda, we ſuffered a degree of 
uneaſineſs, which we had not felt upon occaſions 
of greater danger. Some Greeks had hinted to 
us, that the Muſſulmans thought Chriſtians ur- 
worthy of making this voyage in the company 
of the pilgrims who were journeying to the ho- 
ly city ; and that upon this account we ſhould 
not go aboard with ſhoes upon our feet. Some 
of the pilgrims, indeed, ſeemed to look upon us 
little leſs unfavourably than a Capuchin going 
to Jeruſalem would regard a Proteſtant. But, 
to be obliged to walk without ſhoes upon the 
deck, was not an humiliating diſtinction, con- 
fined to Chriſtians : it was aweſtraint to which 
all on board were ſubjected. Nobody in thoſe 
veſſels but muſt walk upon deck without ſhoes. 
To avoid the company of the Mahometans, 
we had hired an apartment which we thought 
the beſt. In a chamber oppoſite to ours, lodged 
a rich black eunuch, who was going to Mecca 


and, 
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and, uſeleſs as it could not but be to him, was 
accompanied with his ſeraglio, like a Turkiſh 


lord. In a large apartment under ours, were 


forty women and flaves, with their children, 
whoſe crying and noiſe gave us no little diſturb. 
ance, .Every one of the other paſſengers had 


hired a place upon the deck, where he remain- 


ed with his bales and parcels around him, hav- 


ing only a ſmall ſpace vacant in the middle, 
where he might dreſs his victuals, fit, and fleep. 


Our Greek ſailors; who were very unſkilful, 


were perplexed by theſe incumbrances, and. 


could not go about to manage the veſſel, without 


trampling upon the goods of the merchants, 


which produced endleſs diſputes. | 
Qur veflel, although large enough to have 


carried at leaſt forty guns, was very deeply la- 


den.. Beſides her own freight, ſhe towed after 


her three large ſhallops, and one ſmall ; the three 
larger filled with paſſengers, horſes, ſheep, aud 


even women of pleaſure. 
The maſter, an honeſt Werchant from Cairo» 


whoſe name was Schoreibe, would not, have been 
diftingurſhed among the ſeamen of Europe. He 


took upon himfelf the taſk of pilot to the veſſel; 


but was indeed a very unſkilful pilot. Between 


the two compaſſes, where European navigators 


ſet a light, he had placed a large magnet, to re- 
ſtore, imperceptibly, as he ſaid, their magnetic | 


virtue 


— 


R on ant . . oo moo a 


le 


> 


that I perſuaded him to remove it. 

With ſuch ſeamen, however, we were ob- 
liged to ſail ; although they durſt not venture 
out into the open ſea, but coaſted round the 
ſhores, at the riſk of being daſhed in pieces upon 
jutting rocks, or ſtranded upon banks of coral. 
We had paid the maſter for our paſſage, imme- 
diately after agreeing for it. But, according 
to the cuſtom of the country, we were obliged 
to give an acknowledgement to the ſailors be- 
fore going on board, which, in other places, is 
not expected till paſſengers be leaving the veſ- 
tel, „„ 1 

To avoid any diſagreeable rencounters with 
the other paſſengers, we had taken care to go 
firſt on board. We had yet ſeveral days to 
wait, till the Governor ſhould inſpect the ſhips, 
to ſee whether they were not overladen. This 
duty he never fails to perform; for a ſum of 
money is payable to him from each veſſel, upon 
the occaſion, which conſtitutes a part of his re- 
venue. | 

At length, after all theſe delays, the four 
ſhips weighed anchor about midnight, on the 
10th of October. The fide upon which we paſ- 
ſed would have been dangerous, if the wind 
had not been favourable; for it is covered 
all over with coral rocks. The ſhips caſt an- 

chor 


—— 
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chor every night; and we had then liberty to 
go on ſhore, if we choſe to run the hazard, in 
order to ſee any * of rn I 


Char. Mat. BY NM 
© Of the Harbour of Tor. 525 


Tan harbour, in which we happened to caſt 


anchor, was once a place of ſome conſideration: 
but the ſmall fort of Kalla and Tor is now ruin- 
ous, and without a garriſon. In its neighbour- 
hood, however, are ſome remarkable villages, 
the inhabitants of which, as of all this barren 
coaſt, live by fiſhing. 

The inhabitants of Beladen. Naſhras are Greek 
Chriſtians. In the neighbourhood is a convent, 
but only a ſingle eccleſiaſtic in it. At Bir is a 
well, the water of which is better than that at 
Naba, but not equal to what the Arabs bring 
upon camels from the hills. All the pilots who 
fail between Suez and Jidda live in the village 
of Jebil. Each of theſe pilots 3 
hundred crowns for the voyage; and gains 
ſomething, beſides, in the courſe of it, by inſtruct- 
ing young perſons who accompany him, to 
learn his art, which conſiſts merely in diſtin- 

guiſhing 
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puiſhing where the ſand-banks and beds of co- 
ral ly. 

Mr Forſkal went on ſhore to viſit the pre- 
tended Valley of Elim. The eccleſiaſtic belong- 
ing to the Greek convent, ſent a guide to con- 
duct him thither. He found it overgrown with 
date trees. As he did not immediately return, 
a report aroſe in the veſſel that he had heen de- 
tained by the Arabs, for attempting to take 
draughts of their hills. Some merchants, who 
were alſo janiſſaries, ſet inſtantly out, to re- 
lieve and bring him back. Happily, the report 
turned out to have been falſe ; and Mr Forſkal 
returned, without having met with any unplea- 
fant accident. 


In this place, we had an opportunity of 


ſeeing that whole range of mountains which 
terminates with Jibbel Muſa, and forms a 
maſs of which the mountain of St Catharine's 
is the higheſt peak. One of thoſe moun- 
tains riſes near Tor. We had a diſtin& view 
of St Catharine's, and perceived how high it 


towers above Sinai, This vaſt pile of moun- 


tains fills the whole tract between the two arms 


of the Arabic gulf. Near the ſhore, thoſe 


mountains fink into ſmall hills, which flope in- 
to ſandy plains. 
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Mahommed, to caſt anchor every night. But, 
between that cape and the coaſt of Arabia, we 
had to croſs. the Red Sea at its full breadth. 


The Europeans think this. the ſafeſt route, as 


there is not, through the whole, one rock on 
which a ſhip can be wrecked, But, the Turks 
think themſelyes He, whenever they loſe 
Light of land. 

So many misfortunes. happen, indeed, from 
the ignorance of their ſeamen, that they have 
reaſon for their fears. Out of four veſſels that 
had ſet qut rather too late, in the foregoing year, 
two had periſhed in theſe latitudes. Some per- 
lons, who had made the voyage in thoſe. veſſels, 
narrated to us the particulars of that event, 
which afforded/ng bad ſpecimen of the nautical 
till of the Turks. When the ſtorm aroſe; all 
the ſailors and paſſengers leaped into the boats, 
and betook themſelves to the ſhore. The twWo 


ſhips being thus abandoned to the ſtorm, one 


Was Jaſhed againſt a rock, and the other ſank: 


— — — — << ww ,» 


The 
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The maſter of the third cut away the cords of 


bis boats, for which the paſſengers threatened 


to cut him in pieces. But, by explaining ta 
them their danger, and promiſing to extricate 
them, 1f they ſhould not -perplex and impede 
him, he prevailed. upon them to aſſiſt him in 
laying the ſhyp. 

In. our paſſage, we found ourlelves | in eder 
of a worſe misfortune than ſhipwreck. The fe- 
males, who were lodged under us, more than 


once ſuffered linen, which they were drying, 


to catch fire, in conſequence of which the veſſel 
mult have been, burnt, if we had not been alarm- 
ed by their ſcreams, and haſtened to their aſſiſt- 


ance. The ſecond time when this: happened, 


our captain was enraged, and ſent down an in- 
ferior officer into, the ſeraglio, to beat the wo- 
men for their careleſſneſs. The infliction of 
this puniſhment: produced, at firft, no ſmall 
noiſe among them ; but it was followed by four 
and twenty hours of a ſweet filence. Thoſe wo- 


men were indeed extremely troubleſome and in- 
diſcreet. Hearing their voices ſo very near us, 


[ was tempted to look through a chink, and ſaw 

three or four of them naked and bathing. 
Nothing remarkable appeared upon the track 

by which we ſailed, unleſs a few ſmall and defart 


iſlands, and the ſummits of ſome diſtant bills. 


The laſt objects that remained within our view, 
E e 2 1116544 upon 
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upon the coaſt of Egypt, were the famous moun- 
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tains of emeralds, called 8 my Arabs Nobel 
Sumrud. 

On the 15th of Other an 0 0 of the ſun 
happened, which had been foretold to our Cap. 
tain by Mr Forſkal. I ſhewed this phænome- 


non through glaſſes to the Captain and the prin- 


cipal merchants, with which they were much 


| pleaſed ; for, among the Mahometans, a perſon 


who can predict an eclipſe, paſſes for an univer- 
fal ſcholar, and eſpecially for a very {kilful phy- 


ſician. Mr Forſkal was conſulted by ſeveral of 


the paſſengers, who fancied themſelves fick up- 
on a ſudden. He mentioned fome harmleſs me- 
dicines to them, and recommended exerciſe and 
a peculiar regimen. At length, one of the pil- 
grims complaining that he could not ſee by 
night, my friend adviſed him to light a candle. 
This humourous preſcription did him better ſer- 
vice than the moſt profound Kill in medicine 
could have done: Thoſe Muſſulmans were pleaſ⸗- 
ed to find him thus accommodate himſelf to 


their manners, and became very fond of him. 


When we came near to the ſmall ifle of Kaſſa- 
ni, the Turks began to expreſs their joy at hav- 
ing eſcaped the dangers of ſuch a paſſage, and 


having ſo nearly reached the coaſt of Arabia. 


Cannons and muſkets were fired; the ſhip and 
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the boats were illuminated with lamps, and lan- 
thorfis 3 and all was exultation and jollity. The 
ſailors went round with a box, aſking a dole 
from the paſſengers ; every one gave {ome trifle ; 
and they then threw into the fea, - not the mo- 
ney, but the box in which they had collected 
it. 1 


Continuing our courſe, we incurred confider- 


banks of coral, becauſe our pilot was drunk. He 
had frequently afked us for brandy, on pretence 
that he could not ſee the hills, or the outline of 
the coaſt, unleſs his ſight were cleared by the 
drinking of a little ſtrong liquor. We had re- 
faſed him, for fear of giving offence to the other 
Muſſulmans; but we foon ſaw that they are 
not fo ſcrupulous, for the Captain ſent to us e- 
very morning fox a quarter of a bottle of brandy 
to his pilot. The Greek merchants might per- 
haps have made him drunk, by adding to the 
doſe which he received daily from us. 

We arrived ſoon after at Jambo, a walled 
town near the ſea, and having a fate harbour. 
Not having ſeen a ſingle houſe, ſince we had left 
Tor, we felt no * pleaſure at the __ of 
Jambo, | 
Such as meant to take Medina, on | their way 
to Mecca, went en ſhore here. Three of our 
party alſo langes, and took their ſabres in their 
hands, 


, 
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hands, like the other paſſengers. An inhabitant of 
Jambo, ſuppoſingthem, Turks, gave them the ſa- 
lutation ofpeace, SalamAlicum, and entered fami- 
liarly into conyerſation with them, But learn. 
ing that they were Franks, he beeame vexed at. 
having profaned his form of ſalutation, by. ad- 

dreſſing it to Chriſtians, and paſſionately railed 

at the inſolent audacity of theſe inſidels, who 

dared to wear arms in Arabia. But the other 

Arabs not ſeconding his complaint, my fellow- 

travellers came on board, without meeting with, 

any other unpleaſant accident. 

After ſtopping for one day in this harbours, we 
proceeded, upon our voyage, retiring. by degrees. 
from the coaſt, near which many beds of coral 
rocks were ſcattered. We had an opportunity 
of ſeeing the town of Maſtura, which ſtands at 
the foot of a hill of the ſame name. We doubled 
Cape Wardan.; and anchored near Rabogb, a per- 
manent habitation of a body of Arabs, who live 
there in tents. We purchaſed from them a 
plentiful ſtack of proviſions. 

Pilgrims, i in their firſt journey to Mecca, are 
obliged to aſſume the Ibram immediately after 
paſſing Cape Wardan, if the ſtate of their health 
permit. This is a piece of linen, which is wrap- 
ped round the loins. The reſt of the body is 
naked; and in this ſtate, they proceed through 


the reſt of the pilgrimage, till they have viſited 


the 
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the Kuaba. The only other garment they ate 
ſuffered to wear, is a linen cloth upon the ſhoul- 
ders, which hangs down in the faſhion of a ſcarf. 
But many, under pretext of indiſpoſition, retain- 
ed. their ordinary dreſs. Others, more devout, 
aſſumed the Thhram, although they had been 
formerly at Mecca ; ſo that by the evening, we 
ſaw moſt of thoſe Muffulmans dreſſed in a garb 
different from what they had worn in the morn- 
| og 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that Mahomet ſhould 
have enjoined the obſervance of ſtripping, which 
is fo injurious to the health of the pilgrims. But 
this law was inſtituted at a time, when his fol- 
lowers were all Arabs, and there was little pro- 
bability, that his religion would be propagated 
in more northern regions. His deſign was to 
make the pilgrims appear with due humility, 
and in the common dreſs of the Arabs. Thoſe 
linens are ſtill the only dreſs worn by the inha- 
bitants of this province. But the Turks, who 
are accuſtomed to wear warm clothes, and even 
furred cloaks, find it extremely uncomfortable 
to change theſe for the Ihhram. Superſtition 
maintains local cuſtoms and inftitutions, even af- 
ter circumſtances have ſo changed, as to make 


them counteract the purpoſes for which they 


were originally intended. The members of ſe- 
veral religious Orders retain, in cold countries, 
| the 
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the common dreſs of the warm countries in which 
their Orders were inſtituted. In a chilling cli. 
mate, we ſee them repair, in the middle of win. 


ter, to damp, icy churches, becauſe tire primitive 
Chriſtians, in the mild climate of Aſia, aſſembled 


through the whole year, in ſuch buildings, which 


were there agreeable by their coolneſs. 

At length, on the 29th of October, we arrived 
in the harbour of Jidda. The ſame reaſon which 
had induced us to enter theſhip before the other 
paſſengers, diſpoſed us to remain in it till they 


had all gone on ſhore. Every one was eager to 


get away with his goods aſſdon as poſſible, and 
to conceal them as much as he could from the 


officers of the cuſtoms. They were particularly - 


at pains to conceal their ready money, which 
pays two and a half per cent, of duty. One cf 
the paſſengers failed in the attempt to ſecret. his 
money ; for his purſe burſt- as he entered the 
boat, and his crowns fell into the ſea. Thoſe 
who defraud the cyſtoms, ſuffer no confiſcation 
of their goods upon detection; they are only 
laughed at, In ſeveral places in Turkey, thoſe 
detected in theſe practices are n to pay 
the duties double, 

All who had been this way in the former 
year, and were now returning from the city, 
complained bitterly of the harſhneſs with which 
they had been treated by the cuſtomhouſe offi- 
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cers. We were therefore perplexed about our 
ready money, not that we were unwilling to pay 
the duties, but we were afraid of being plunder- 
ed by the Arabs. As the Mahometans are un- 
acquainted with the uſe of letters of exchange, 
we had been obliged to carry with us in Vene- 


tian ſequins, the whole ſum that we intended to 


expend on our journey. After various thoughts, 
we reſolved to put our money in the bottom of 
our medicine-cheſt, reſerving only two hundred 
ſequins, where we expected the officers of the 
cuſtoms to ſearch. Our ſtratagem ſucceeded ; 
and no perſon offered to move our medicines. 
The other three veſſels which had ſet out with 
us from Suez, did not reach Jidda till a conſider- 
able time after our arrival. One of them, by 
the ignorance of the ſailors, had been in great 
danger in the courſe of the paſſage. She was 
even overturned in the road, the ſailors having, 
in order to gratify the impatience of the merch 
ants, in diſcharging the cargoe, placed too great 
a weight of goods upon the ſtem of the ſhip. 
She was again raiſed upon her keel, but a great 
part of the goods had fallen into the ſea, and 
were much damaged, a new inſtance this, of the 
unſkilfulneſs of the Turkiſh ſeamen, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Jidda and its Vicinity. 


W entered this city under ſtrong apprehen- 


ſions of ill: treatment from its inhabitants, Re. 
collecting with what contempt Chriſtians are re. 
garded at Cairo, and how our companions had 
been inſulted by the Arab at Jambo; we fear-, 
ed, that we might experience ſtill more of the 
inhoſpitable inſolence of the Muſſulmans, as we 
approached nearer to their holy cities. But we 
found ourſelves agreeably diſappointed. The 
inhabitants of Jidda, who are much accuſtomed 
to Chriſtian merchants in the European dreſs, 
were not ſtruck with any thing ſtrange in our 
appearance, and did not ſeem to take much no- 
tice of us. We went freely to the coffee-houſes 
and markets, without ſuffering any inſults. But 


we underſtood, that none except Muſſulmans, 


are permitted to paſs through the gate that opens 


towards Mecca, or even to approach it; and 


kept therefore carefully at a diſtance from that 
gate, leaſt we might be diſcovered. 


Our letters of recommendation were of great 
uſe to vs, Mr Gœhler had been perſonally ao- 
| quainted 


. 
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quainted with the Pacha of Jidda, at Conſtanti- 
nople, and had accordingly recommended us to 
him. We had letters from two conſiderable 
merchants at Cairo, to two of the principal mer- 
chants in Jidda. A poor Schech had given us 
one to the Kiaja, the Pacha's lieutenant : a re- 
commendation from which we had not expected 
much, but which was, nevertheleſs, of more ſer- 
vice to us than all the reſt. 

Thar Schech was ſecretary to one-of the prin- 
cipal members of the academy of Famea-el-A- 


ſbar, at Cairo. He had been born in European 


Turkey, and having often heard of the ſuperio- 
rity of the European Chriſtians in matters of ſci- 
ence, he came frequently to ſee us, and was eag- 
er to receive information from us. He was a 
truly worthy man, perfectly free from ſuperſti- 
tion, and a friend to the whole human race- 
Mr Forſkal and I inſtructed him in the elements 
of botany and aſtronomy. * He, for his part, was 
very uſeful to us, exerciſing us in the Arabic 
language, and explaining to us many things of 
which we muſt otherwiſe have remained igno- 
rant. In his youth, he had given the Kiaja 
ſome leſſons. He had written, without our 
knowledge, by the laſt caravan, to prepoſſeſs his 
old friend in our fayour : and gave. us, beſides, 
this letter to him. | 
6 N © 
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As we had not time to deliver all our letters 
with our own hands, we ſent thoſe to the two 
merchants by our ſervant, in hopes that they” 


might find us lodgings. But when they under- 


ſtood. that we were ſo many, they excuſed them- 
ſelves, alleging that it was not poſſible to find a 
houſe large enough. Had we been fewer, we 
might have taken chambers in the public Ka#. 
Our Greek ſervant, when we were thus at a loſs 
for lodgings. applied to one of his countrymen, 
who was goldſmith to the ſheriffe of Mecca, and 
in great credit with the principal men in the ci- 
ty. This goldſmith informed him, that the Ki- 
aja, having had previous intimation- of our com- 
ing, had given him orders to do us any ſervice in 
his power, He even offered us the uſe of his 
own houſe for a night, and promiſed us a whole 
houſe to ourſelves, by next day. 

Upon receiving this notice, we went inſtantly 


to deliver the Schech's letter to the Kiaja ; who 


received us with great politeneſs. We went at- 
terwards frequently to ſee him; and in our an- 
ſwers to his queſtions concerning the cuſtoms 
and manners of Europe, we communicated to 


' him and his friends, more juſt and favourable 1- 


deas of the Europeans, than they ſeemed to have 
before entertained. The Arabs confider us in 
the ſame light in which we regard the Chineſe: 


They eſteem themſelves the more enlightened 
and 


6 — 
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and ingenious people; and think they do us great 
honour, when they rank us in the ſecond place, 


The Kiaja was fond of converſing about aſtrono- 


my. Mr Forſkal, who often viſited him, per- 
ſuaded him to form a garden for plants near his 
houſe, and to bring from the interior parts of 
the country, the ſhrub which produces the balm 
in Mecca. The Arabs looked upon this as a hap- 


py thought; and the more ſo, becauſe the balm 


is not to be obtained pure at Jidda, but is com- 
monly corrupted with an intermixture of extra.. 
neous ſubſtances, before it comes there. 

After a few days, we delivered our letter of 


recommendation to the Pacha. He had alſo 


ſome knowledge of aſtronomy, and wiſhed to 
ſee our inſtruments. He thought them better 
than thoſe uſed in the Eaſt, and ſhewed them 
to a Schech, a learned Turk, whom he had with 
him. The Pacha and the Schech ſpoke no lan. 
guage but the Turkiſh, to which I was a ſtran- 
ger. But we had enough'of interpreters ; and, 
among others, three French and Italian rene” 


gadoes in the ſervice of the Pacha. Yet they 


knew not the terms of ſcience, either in their 
native language, or in the Turkiſh. I could 
not, of conſequence, make myſelf well under- 
ſtood by the Pacha; and our converſation upon 
theſe ſubjects was not long nor profound. With 
the Kiaja I was obliged to ſpeak Arabic, which 

I found 
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I found not a little difficult, being ſtill ignorant 
of the terms of ſcience in that language. 

On the 1ft of November, after hiring a houſe, 
we made our effects be carried to the cuſtom. 
houſe, before we ſhould remove them into the 
city, and had the pleaſure ro obſerve, that we 
were not the leſs kindly dealt with for being 
known to the Kiaja. That officer ſat, in an e- 


levated fituation, with his clerks around him, 


and directed the goods of the merchants to be 
examined, piece by piece; but he was ſatisfied 
with opening our trunks, and did not make them 
be emptied. The officers of the cuſtoms expect 
a gratuity when they behave with diſcretion, 
The Sherriffe's goldſmith, who had taken upon 
himſelf the direction of our expence, gave them 
a trifle in our name publicly. 5 
The news of the arrival of a party of Euro- 
peans, among whom was an aſtronomer, ſoon 
reached Mecca. The brother of the reigning 
Sherriffe was at that time advancing with an 
army, to attack the city. With the Mahome- 
tans, an aſtronomer is always deemed an aſtro- 
loger. The Sheriffe, therefore, directed his 
Greek goldſmith to enquire of me, Whether he 
ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign 
power, or be compelled to give place to his 
brother? I excuſed myſelf from returning an 
anſwer, as being ignorant of future events, and 
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and as cultivating aſtronomy only to improve 
the art of navigation. But Mr Von Haven re- 
plied, that, of the two brothers, he who bore the 
greateſt reſemblance to Haſſan, the founder of 
the family, ſhould remain victorious. This re- 
ſponſe turned out the more happily, that the 
reigning Sheriffe was enabled to maintain him- 
ſelf upon the throne. 

A nobleman in Jidda aſked me to diſcover to 


him the thief who had ſtolen two hundred ſe- 


quins which he 'had loſt. I alleged the ſame 
excuſe as in the former caſe. He then applied 


to a famous Schech, who was a better aſtrolo- 
ger than I. The Schech gathered all his ſer- 


yants, ranged them in a line, and, after a long 


prayer, made each of them take into his mouth 
a bit of folded paper, telling them, that 
they who were innocent might ſwallow it with 
ſafety, but that the guilty perſon would be 
choaked by it. They all ſwallowed the paper, 
ſave one, who, being thus ſurpriſed, and em- 
barrafſed, confeſſed the theft, and made reſti- 
tution, | 1 55 55 
He is ſaid to have been Sultan E Guri, ſove- 
reign of Egypt, who, in the year 1514, ſur- 
rounded Jidda with walls, to protect it from 


the Portugueſe, then beginning to become for- 


midable on the Red Sea. Thoſe walls are ſtill 
ſtanding, but are now ſo ruinous, that a perſon 


may 
| 7 
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may, 1n many places, enter over them on horſe. 
back. The bridge is in an equally defenceleſs 
ſtate ; a ruinous battery, with one diſmounted 
cannon, is all that remains to ſhelter it. Some 


cannons before the palace of the Pacha, are 


good for nothing but to return the ſalute of 
ſhips which, enter the harbour. This palace 
is but an indifferent building, like the houſes 
of the other Pachas through the Ottaman em- 
pire. In the city, however, are ſeveral fine 
buildings of coral ſtone. But the other houſes 


are flight wooden fabrics, like the ordinary 


dwellings of the Arabs through the country, 

The city 1s entirely deſtitute of water. The 
inhabitants have none te drink, but what 1s col- 
lected by the Arabs, in reſervoirs among the 
hills, and brought by them from thence upon 
camels. | | 

People of diſtinction in this place dreſs near- 
ly as the Turks in Cairo. But, the poorer ſort 
wear only a ſhirt without breeches. The Be- 
douins in the neighbourhood wear only the 
Ihhram upon their loins. The dreſs of the wo- 
men among the lower ranks is the ſame which 
is worn by the Arabian females in general 


large drawers, a flowing ſhirt, and a veil. Ma- 


ny of the poorer people are employed in fiſhing, 
by which they ſeem to earn but a ſcanty liv- 
ing. 


The 
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The country lying immediately around this 
city, is ſandy and barren. If we may believe 
tradition, theſe regions haveundergone no change 
ſince the creation; for the tomb of Eve is ſtill 
ſhewn in a ſpot at no great diſtance from the 
ſea, But, I have remarked ſome ſure indica- 
tions of the ſea having receded from the ſurface 


of the land here as well as in other places. At 


a certain diſtance from the ſhore, are hills en- 
tirely compoſed of coral-rock, and having a per- 
fet reſemblance to the banks of coral lying a- 
long the coaſt. - \ 

As I was walking by the harbour, I had an 


| opportunity of obſerving a {ſingular practice, 
which the Arabs uſe for taking up wild ducks. 


The perſon, who is in ſearch of the game; ſtrips, 
puts ſea-weeds upon his head, and approaches 
the bird. The duck, not being alarmed at the 
ſight of the ſea-weeds, ſtirs not till the Arab 
ſeizes it by the feet. | 

Pococke, and ſome other travellers, were not 
credited, when they ſpoke of this mode of tak- 
ing wild-fowls as practiſed in China. But no 
fact can be more certain (AA). 
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A HAP . V. e 
The Government and Trade Jidda. 


A ? a 


Tropa has been always a part of the dominions 
of the Sherriffe of Mecca. The Turkiſh Sultan 
ſends, indeed, a Pacha to this city ; but he is not 
abſolute ſovereign of it. The ſupreme authority 
is ſhared between the Sherriffe and the Turkiſh 
governor. The latter is changed every year; 
and accordingly refuſes ſometimes to obey the 


Pacha; as did the preſent Kiaja, in one inſtance, 


during our ſtay at Jidda. 
The Sherriffe keeps an officer, who i is called 
his Viſier, to repreſent him in this city; and on 


this Viſier, ſolely, do all ' ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants of Jidda, as are the Sheriffe's ſubjeds, 


depend. This officer is always choſen out 
of the family of the Sherriffe, from among thoſe 
who aſpire to the ſovereign power. A deſcend- 
ent of a noble Arab family would not deign to 
1 

compear before a judge of a meaner birth. 

The revenue ariſing from the cuſtoms i is ſhar- 
ed between the Sultan and the Sherriffe ; ; upon 

* 

which account the Kiaja and the Vifier always 
attend together, when. goods are examined. 


The 


PF 
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The dues of cuſtom are fixed at 10 per cent. up- 
on the value of the goods, eſtimated arbitrarily 
by the cuſtom-houſe officers : ſo that they may 
be conſidered as equal, in reality, to 12 or 15 
per cent. The Engliſh, however, are particular- 
ly favoured, even more than the ſubjects of the 


Sultan: They pay only 8 per cent. and are ſuf- 


fered to diſcharge this in goods; whereas all o- 
thers muſt produce money. 
| Although the trade of Jidda is ſo die, 
yet this city is no more than a mart between Ea 
gypt and India, The ſhips from Suez ſeldom pro- 
ceed farther than this port; and thoſe from India 
are not. ſuffered to advance to Suez. The maſ- 
ter of a veſſel from Surat, being driven one year 
too far north to enter the harbour of Jidda, pro- 
ceeded to Suez, and there diſcharged his cargo, 
But he was put into priſon, next year, at Jidda, 
and obliged to pay the full dues that would 
have been charged at Jidda, upon the goods 
which he had diſpoſed of at Suez. 

Were it not for this. advantage, the trade of 
Suez would be very trifling. The circumjacent 


country affords nothing but Tai almonds for an 


objects of traffic ; of theſe, indeed, the Engliſh 
carry five hundred thouſand weight a- year to 


India. Balm of Mecca is alſo brought hither 


from the neighbourhood of Medina, as an article 
tor exportation, 


The 
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The imports are greater, becauſe both Mecea 
and Medina are to be ſupplied from this mar- 
ket. Large quantities of corn, rice, lentiles, ſu- 


gar, oil, & e. are imported frem Egypt, without 


which this part of Arabia could not poſſibly be 
inhabited. All goods from Europe come alfo 
by the way of Egypt ; and, on the other hand, 
thoſe which are brought hither from India paſs 
generally into Egypt. 

Maillet, who refided long in Cairo, imagined 
that it might be of advantage to the nations of 
Europe, to conduct their trade to India by the 
way of the Red Sea, But it is doubtful, whe- 
ther ſhips would be allowed to pats the harbour 
of Jidda. They would undoubtedly meet with 
much fraud and chicanery at Suez ; for the 
proprietors of the veſſels which trade at preſent 
between the two harbours, are the moſt reſpec- 
table merchants in Cairo. Beſides, the exor- 
hitant duties, which would be exacted, would 
greatly curtail their profits. But European mer. 
chants would hardly be hindered to ſettle at 
 Jidda: One Engliſhman has lived {everal years 
here. 

A circumſtance, which muſt always have an 
unfavourable influence upon the ftate of this 
trade, is, the low ſtate of the finances of the 
Government which preſides here. Continually 
in want of money, they often require the mer- 
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chants to advance fome part of the duties for 
the next year, and promiſe to diſcount what is 
thus advanced, when it falls due. But theſe 
advances, when once obtained, are left to ac. 
cumulate, year after year, and will never be 
repaid. The Englifh have not yet ſubmitted 
to theſe impofitzons : but their firm refuſal con- 
tinnally embroils them with the officers of Go- 
vernment. 

No money is coined in this province; the 
ſpecie current here is all. foreign, and the ſame 
as at Conſtantinople and Cairo. But the larger 
eoins paſs at a higher rate here than in Cairo, 
becauſe fmall money is more plentiful here, than 
even where it is coined. Pilgrims bring this a- 
bundanee of fmall money into the country, to 
defray their travelling expences, and the alms 
which they are obliged to beſtow on their joui- 


ney, and in the Holy City. That ſmall money 


is never carried out of the country; and the 
province is, by conſequence, abſolutely overflow- 
ed with it. bs 

I have had occaſion to ſpeak of the trading 
janiſſaries. Thoſe are properly merchants, who 


have inrolled themſelves among the janiſſaries, 


that they might be protected by the privileges 
of that body, from the impoſitions to which they 
would otherwiſe be expoſed in conducting their 


txattic ; but they perform no military duty, and 
receive 
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receive no pay. Such a janifſary is independent 
of the civil magiſtrate : and amenable to no jud.. 
ges, but the officers of the military body to which 


g he belongs. He enjoys alſo an exemption from 


the payment of cuſtom-houſe dues, for a trunk 
and two baſkets, which are allowed them for the 
conveyance of their baggage and proviſions. 
But, inſtead of baggage or proviſions, the trading 


| janiſſaries take care to fill the trunk and baſkets 


with their moſt precious goods. I have ſeen, 
likewiſe, ſome ſbip-captains and pilots who had 
inrolled themſelves among the janiſſaries, ſolely 


\ 


to acquire importance, and to ſecure the protec- 


tion of this powerful body, who are always ready 


to ſupport and defend a brother janiſſary ; for 
ſuch janiſſaries did not ſhare the privileges of 
their Turkiſh brethren. . 
While we were in Jidda, the janiffary traders, 
reſenting the ſtritneſs with which their goods 
were inſpected, threatened' to defend themſelves 
with the help of their fellows, from what they 


called injuſtice. The Kiaja and Vizier ordered 


ſtrong detachments from the troops of the Pacha 
and the Sultan, to attend them to the cuſtom- 
houſe ; and the mutineers were thus repreſſed. 
But after our departure, the janiſſaries aſſembled 
in arms: upon which the Pacha directed ſome 
cannons to be pointed againſt the houſe in Which 
g | the 
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the ringiendens were emma. and all became 
quiet (BB). 


Cnae vt. 


Voyage from Fidda to Loheia. 


Our orders were, to proceed as directly as poſ- 
fible to Yemen; and nothing detained us at Jidda, 
but the prevalence of the north wind, which 
kept back the arrival of the ſhips going thither 
for coffee ; for there were none elſe with which 
ve could continue our voyage to the ſouth of 


arrived in the beginning of December; and we 
were adviſed to take our paſſage in a ſhip from 


Maſkate, bound to Hodeida, for a cargoe of 904 
. | 

We went in haſte to fas this veſſel, but were 
not a little ſurpriſed to find it more like a hogſ- 
head than a ſhip. It was only ſeven fathoms 
long, by three in breadth. It had no deck ; its 
planks were extremely thin, and ſeemed to be 
only nailed together, but not. pitched. The 
Captain wore nothing but a linen cloth upon his 
loins; and his ſailors, who were nine in num- 
ber, a all black 'flaves from Africa or Malabar, 
had nothing to cover their nakedneſs, but about 


al 


the Arabic gulph. At laſt, ſome of thoſe veſſels 
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an hand-breadth of linen, bound upon their haun 
ches with a cord. Our friends perſuaded us not 
to ſtickle at appearances, as the Arabs of Mal. 
kate are eſteemed good ſailors, and manage their 
fails like European mariners ; whereas the ſub- 
jeQs of the Imam are very unſkilſul navigator, 
and uſe mats. for ſails, which it is very difficult 
to manage. We took their advice, ind agreed 
with the maſter, for our paſlage to Hodeida. 

Our firſt intention had been, to go ſtraight by 
ſea to Mokha, as we hoped that ſome Engliſh 
veſſels might be found there. But we were told 
that this paſſage would be extremely tedious, 
and that we might travel more agreeably by 
land, and could meet with no moleſtation in 
the dominions of the Imam. However, the dan- 
ger of living among Arabs, whom we repreſent- 
d to ourſelves ſuch as thoſe whom we had ſeen 
in the deſart, ſtill dwelt: upon our imagination. 
But our friends again aſſured us, that our fears 
were groundleſs; and we accordingly determin- 
ed to land at Lobeia, or rather at Hodeida, as we 
ſhould thus begin the ſooner to traverſe Arabia 
the happy. The Kiaja gave us letters to the 
Dola's, or governors of Loheia and Hodeida: 
and the merchants to whom we had been recom- 
mended, gave us others to ſome of the principal 
merchants in thoſe two cities. The Pacha gave 
Yo aden 
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orders, that our baggage ſhould paſs unexamin- 


ed. | 
We had freighted the veſſel for ourſelves a- 


lone; but yet we found it laden with goods. 

The maſter excuſed this by telling us, that theſe 

were abſolutely neceſſary for ballaſt. A ſmall 

ſpace way however allotted to each of us, which 

we found ſpread with a ſtraw mat, intended e- 

qually for a ſeat and a bed upon which we might 

ſleep if we could. Bales of goods occupied eve- 

ry place elſe, except one ſmall corner, which 

ſeryed as a kitchen. It was impoſſible therefore, 

to walk or take the leaſt exerciſe. Mr Cramer 

loſt his watch the firſt night between the boards 

and a mat of branches of trees, which was ſpread 
all over the bottom of the veſſel, to keep the 

goods dry, It was found undamaged, when we 

reached Loheia ; a circumſtance which proves 
that the timber of thoſe veſſels is more cloſely 

joined than one would at firſt imagine. 

We ſet out from Jidda on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, and our Captain followed the practice of 
caſting anchor every night; although the banks 

of coral are leſs numerous in the ſouthern, than 

in the northern part of the Arabic gulph. If 
we had ſeen few towns or villages between Suez 

and Jidda,- we ſaw not more between Jidda and 

Loheia, 


Vor. I. | H h | Our 
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Our voyage was uniformly ſafe and pleafant; 
We obſerved ſome flying fiſhes, which the Arabs 
call fea locuſts. On the fixth day of our voyage, 
we overtook a veſſel belonging to Hodeida, which 
had failed from Jidda three days before us, 
This was an inſtance of the flow-failing of the 
ſhips of Temen, whoſe mat-ſails receive ſo little 
wind, that often the Arabs can ſcarce get out of 
the harbour. We ſaw alſo ſeveral ſmall veſſels, 
which proceeded in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew 
themſelves to be managed by men of much more 
Cpirit than the Turkiſh ſailors, 

After ſeven days failing, we anchored near 
Ghunfude, a conſiderable city, but conſiſting 
merely of huts. It belongs to the Sherriffe of 
Mecca, and is governed by one of his officers, 
who lives in a ſmall iſle, at ſome diſtance from 
the city. He 1s obliged to paſs daily between 
the iſle and the town, in order to attend the re- 
ceipt of the cuſtoms. All the ſhips which are 
employed in carrying coffee to Jidda, are oblig- 
ed to anchor here, and pay a duty to the Sher- 
riffe. They are under no neceſſity of ſtopping 
on their return; if the crew, however, wiſh to 
go on ſhore, they may obtain a general permil- 
ſion for the payment of two crowns. 

Next day after our departure from Ghunfude, 
where we ſtayed only one day, we paſſed within 
light of Hali, where the Sherriffe of Mecca keeps 

4 
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4 garriſon. This city is upon the confines of his 
dominions, and upon the border of the province 
of Hedjas. The neighbouring Arabs belong to 
Yemen. | 
As our captain needed proviſions, we had an 
early opportunity of forming acquaintance with 
thoſe independent Arabs who live between the 
dominions of the two Sherriffes of Mecca and A.- 
bu-Ariſch. They are governed by Schiechs of 
their own, and profeſs a religion which ſeems to 
have been that of their anceſtors before Mahomet 
aroſe. We had heard it mentioned, that thoſe 
people have a ſtrong inclination to appropriate 
the clothes of travellers: in Imitation of our ſhip- 
captain, therefore, we dreſſed ourſelyes modeſtly 
and fimply, in indifferent ſhirts, and in this guiſe 


went on ſhore unarmed, Some men 1mmediate- - 
ly advanced to meet us ; inſtead of a turban 
they wore only a ſtring upon the head, to con- 


fine the hair; and a cloth upon the loins was 
all the reſt of their dreſs, Conceiving our beha- 
viour to be expreſſive of ſuſpicion and diftruſt» 
they threw down their lances, and told us that 


we had nothing to fear. 


As we wiſhed to-purchaſe proviſions, they led 
us to their tents. As we approached, two 
women came out to meet us, and reſpectfully 


kiſſed the arms of the Schiechs, who kiſſed 
their heads in return, They wore no veils 
H h 3 upon 
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upon their faces; their eyes were blackened 
with lead ore; and they had black ſpots impreſ- 
ſed, as ornaments upon their brow, cheeks, and 
chin. Thoſe beauties, whoſe complexion was a 
yellowiſh brown, and who were almoſt naked, 
immediately aſked us for Kochhel, to blacken 
their eyes, and for Elheune, to dye their nails yel- 
low. We were not a little mortified, that we 
had forgotten to provide ourſelves in thoſe arti- 
cles, by which we might have been enabled to 
gratify the eagerneſs of thoſe fair ones for dreſs, 
and to ſupply them with powerful aids to their 
charms. They regaled us with milk 'and butter, 


which had been kept in goat ſkins, and gave us 


bad bread to eat with theſe dainties. They 
were not diſpleaſed at our paying them before- 
hand. Although wanderers in the deſart, they 
ſeemed to us more civilized than moſt of the o- 
ther Bedouin tribes. 

Next day, after this interview, we halted near 
a mountain called Konembel, ſituate in the mid- 


dle of the ſea, and ſaid by the Arabs to have 


been originally a volcano. It may poſſibly be 
the remains of that burning iſland which is plac- 
ed by Arrian and Ptolemy in theſe latitudes. 
We ſaw, likewiſe, not far off, the city of Geſan, 
{ſituate upon a tongue of land, on the coaſt ; but 


we did not venture to approach it; for the Sher- 
riffe 


1 
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riffe to whom it belongs bears the character of 
being inhoſpitable to ſtrangers. 

On the 29th of December, we arrived in the 
harbour of Loheia, and caſt anchor within | 
league of the town, | 
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Bar WEEN Suez and Loheia, we had heard much 

of the independent Schiechs, who are unwil- 
ling to ſuffer ſtrangers to enter their dominions. 
From this circumſtance, we could not readily 

| credit what was told us concerning the eaſe and 
ſecurity with which we might travel through 
| the territories of the Imam, of Sana. It was for 
| this reaſon, that we had wiſhed to go ſtraight by 
ſea to Mokha ; although we had been often e- 
nough oppoſed by contrary winds, to make us 
, weary of this mode of travelling, Two mer- 
_ * chants of Mokha, who had ſet out with us, deter- 
mined, however, to continue their journey by 
land. We thought it might be proper to accom- 
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pany them into the city, where we might learn 
from the governor, whether we could be ſafe 
to travel by land between Loheia and Mokha. 
Dola, or Emir, is the title which the Arabs 
give to the governors of cities. He of Loheia 
was an Emir, and his name was Farban. He 
was a native of Africa, and entirely black; but 
had been brought into Arabia in his youth, and 
ſold to a man of rank, who was ſince dead, after 
having occupied one of the firſt offices in the ſervice 
of the Imam. Hehad given young Farhan a good 
education, and had obtained for him a ſmall of- 
fice, in which he gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that 
his merit ſoon raiſed him to be Dola of a conſi- 
derable city. We found him to poſſeſs the dig- 
nified politeneſs of a nobleman, the ſtricteſt in- 
tegrity, and the candid benevolence of a true 
friend to mankind. T 
We explained to him our fituation ; and told 
him that we' were Europeans, and wiſhed to 
go by Hodeida to Mokha, where we hoped to 
| find ſome Engliſh fhips, in which we might 
EW | } 
take our paſſage to India; but, being ſtrangers 
| to the country through which we were to tra- 
vel, had brought a letter to him from the Kiaja 
of Jidda, and another from one of the princi- 
pal merchants in Jidda to Mech/en-el-Makka- 
wiſch, the chief merchant in Loheia. The E- 
mir had known a good many Europeans, or 
Franks 
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Franks, at Mokha, but had never before ſeen 
any arrayed in the garb of the Eaſt, which is, 
however, univerſally worn by the Oriental Chri- 
ſtians. We knew, that the Muſſulmans regard 
Chriſtians with greater eſteem than thoſe of any 
other religious community except their own. 
When we were aſked, therefore, by Emir Far. 
han, whether we were Franks or Nazarites, we 
replied that we were both; fearing that he 
might perhaps take the Europeans for Pagans. 
Machſen, the merchant, was then fick ; but the 
Emir ſent for his clerk, to receive the letter in 
our hands, addreſſed to him. 

Hitherto, this governor had known no Euro. 
peans but India merchants. He was ſurpriſed, 
when he underſtood, from the letters, that one 
of us was a phyſician; another in fearch of 
plants; and a third, an obſerver of ſtars. Struck 
with this ſingularity, and ſuppoſing that we 
might notibe in very great haſte, he propoſed to us 
to ſtay ſome time at Loheia, offering to ſend us 
to Mokha upon his own camels. Mxzſchen, the 
merchant, who needed a phyſician, earneſtly ir- 
vated us, at the ſame time, to take up our lod- 
gings in one of his houſes. 

We were delighted thus to find the Arabs 
more civilized the farther we proceeded from 
Egypt, and to meet with ſo polite a reception 
among the people who were the objects of our 

enquiries. 
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enquiries. We were ſtill more delighted to find 
that people themſelves contributing to afford us 
opportunities of tranſverſing their country unſuſ- 
pected. To hide aur joy at the propoſal, we ex- 
preſſed our fears of danger in travelling ſo near the 
ſeat of the war between the the Schiech of Me- 
krami and the Sherriffe of Abu Ariſch. But the 
Emir aſſured: us, that we ſhould be fate from 
all danger at Loheia, and might travel in full 
ſecurity through the whole territories of his maſ- 
ter the Imam. 

We no. longer heſitated: to quit the veſſel. 
The captain, not having taken the precaution. 
to exact payment for our. paſſage, when we came 
firſt on board, now applied to the governor, beg- 
ging him to compel us to pay in full for our paſ- 
ſage to Hodeida. The Emir generouſly replied, 
that he would pay his demand from. his own 
purſe, if we refuſed ; and the merchant Mzch- 
ſen made the ſame promiſe. We did not put 
the generofity of our: Arabian friends to the 
trial ; but felt ourſelves deeply indebted to them. 
for their offers and ſervices. 

When we ſpoke of the conyeyance of our bag- 
gage to the ſhore, the Emir. ſent his own boat 
for it; and, to ſpare us. all trouble, directed the 
merchant's clerk to ſatisfy the officers of the 
cuſtoms, In the evening, he ſent us an excel- 
lent ſheep, as a preſent of welcome, and accom- 
Vol. I. Ii panied 
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panied it with a letter, in which he called wa 


his gueſts, and aſſured us of his friendſhip, His 


boat having only mat-ſails, moved ſo ſlowly, that 


_ we could not bring all our effects on ſhore in 


one day, which gave us ſome concern, left we 
might loſe what remained behind, or be robbed 


of what lay on the ſhore. The Emir, under- 


ſtanding that we were uneaſy upon this head, 
immediately ſent ſome ſoldiers to guard our bag. 
gage. | 

We paſſed the night. on the ſhore,. whithes 
our good friend Mæchſen, who very naturally 
ſuppoſed that our cooking utenſils muſt be yet in 
confuſion, ſent us an excellent ſupper. Nothing 
was wanting butwine; and ourſtock of bad bran- 
dy, which we had brought from Jidda, was by 
this time finiſhed. We might have ſupplied our- 
ſelves with wine, and other liquors, from the 
Jews of Sana, who manufacture large quanti- 
ties of thoſe articles : but we ſhould have been 
obliged to carry them in copper veſſels, which 
would have rendered them noxious to the 
health. They offered us a ſort of bowza, which 
we found nauſeous. We were therefore obliged 
to content ourſelves with the proſpect of living 
without ſtrong liquors of any kind for ſome 
months. 

Our trunks were carried next day to the cuſ- 
tom-houſe : they were opened ;.and we were 


afraig 
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afraid that they might be ſtrictly examined. 
But the cuſtom- houſe officers behaved with great 
civility. We had remarked, that the Emir's at- 
tention was fixed upon our inſtruments ſolely, and 
that he ſeemed anxious to underſtand the uſes 
of them: We therefore explained to him what- 
ever hg wiſhed to know. Mr Forſkal ſhewed 
him ſome mall objects through a microſcope ; 
and he was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee mi- 
nute inſets magnified to ſo large a fize. 

The houſe aſſigned us for a lodging was 
built in the Eaſtern faſhion, with a ſquare court 
in the middle. There' was not one well-fur- 
niſhed room in it; yet it conſiſted of ſeveral 
diſtin apartments, into which the entrance was 
through an open gallery, which extended all 
around it. This lodging was far from being ele- 
gant, in compariſon with the ſplendid inns in 
Europe; but in Arabia, it was both elegant and 
commodious. At firſt, our court was conſtant- 
ty filled with crowds of people, curious to ſee 
us. This we found troubleſome ; and therefore 
hired a porter, who ſuffered none to enter, but 
perſons who had buſineſs to tranſat with us. 
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Crap. II. 
Of the, City of Lohera. 


* 
Tux city of Loheia has ſtood only for theſe 
three centuries. Its founder and patron was a 
Mah ometan faint, called Schiech Sælei, who 
built a hut on the ſhore where Loheia now 
ſtands, and ſpent there the reſt of his days as a 
hermit. After his death, a Kabbet, or houſe of 
prayer, was raiſed over his tomb; and it was 
afterwards by degrees embelliſhed and endowed, 
Some devout perſons, imagining that it would 
be a great happineſs to them to live near the re- 
mains of ſo holy a perſon, built huts for them- 
ſelves about his tomb. Nearly at the ſame time, 
the harbour of Marabea, a neighbouring city, 
in which a governor refided, was filled up. The 
inhabitants, upon this, deſerted their city, and 


ſettled at Loheia, whither the ſeat of Govern. 


ment was alfo transferred. | 
I remarked, upon this occaſion, that the Sun- 


nites, the prevalent ſe& in this province, al- 


though forbidden by the Koran to pay any acts 


of worſhip to created beings, yet regard their 
es | ſaints 
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ſaints with very ſingular veneration. In this 
part of Arabia, the poſterity of the ſaints are 
treated with as much reſpec as is ſhewn to the 
poſterity of Mahomet at Mecca. Every per- 
ſon who can number a reputed ſaint among his 
anceſtors, 1s dignified with the title of Schiech, 
and conſidered as an ecclefiaſtic by birth. Fa- 
milies thus find it their intereſt to eſtabliſh, by 
every poſſible means, the ſanQity of the perſon 
to whom they owe their origin, and to main- 
tain the authenticity of the miracles afcribed to 
him. In this manner is ſuperſtition daily ex- 
tending its influence among the Mahometans, 
and feigned miracles are conſtantly multiplying. 

The territory of Loheia is arid and barren. 
The harbour is ſo indifferent, that even the 
ſmalleſt veſſels are obliged to anchor at a great 
diſtance from the city; and, when the tide is 
at ebb, laden boats cannot approach near it. 


Notwithſtanding this diſadvantsge, a confidera- 


ble trade in coffee is carried on from Loheia ; 
the coffee is brought from the neighbouring hills, 
and expoſed in one large heap for ſale. This 
coffee is not reputed to be fo good as that which 
comes from Beit el Fakih, and is ſhipped at Mok- 
ha and Hodeida. But coffee is to be purchaſed 
here upon more reaſonable terms ; and the car- 
riage to Jidda cofts lefs. On this account, ſe- 
veral merchants from Cairo live at Loheia, and 

others 


1 
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others come annually hither to make purchaſes of 
coffee. In this city, are alſo forty poor Baniang 
employed in different trades. y 

Loheia, although without walls; is not entire: 
ly defenceleſs. Twelve towers, guarded by ſol- 
diers, ſtand at equal diſtances round it. Theſe 
towers reſemble thoſe in ſome of the imperial ci. 
ties of Germany; the height of its gates renders 
it neceſſary to climb up to them upon ladders, 
In Turkey, and even in Europe, it would have 
been dangerovs to approach near ſuch : fortifica. 
tions, in order to examine them. But the Arab 
guards ſat ſmoking their pipes, and drinking 
Kiſcher, and gave me no interruption in my walks 
about them. Some of the officers even invited 
me to ſit down and partake of their refreſhments. 
They put many queſtions to me concerning the 
military {kill of the Europeans, and ſeemed to 
be ſurpriſed at what I told them. I ſhewed them 
our invention for writing without ink, and 1n 
their preſence, drew with a pencil, the lines and 
angles neceſſary for laying down the plan of the 
city, while they had no ſuſpicion of my purpole, 
but called on their comrades from the neighbour- 
ing towers to ſee my exhibition. 

Only one of thoſe towers, and that newly 
built by Emir Farhan, is ſuch as to admit of be- 
ing defended by cannons. The, reſt, are ſo ill 


built, that the Arabs of Haſchid, ſome time _ 
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—— 


made their way through them, and ſet fire to 
the city. The inhabitants are ſenſible of the 
weakneſs of their fortifications. After our depar- 
ture, upon ſome hundreds of thoſe Arabs advanc- 
ing through the province, towards the ſhore, 
many of the inhabitants left Loheia, and took 
refuge in a ſmall iſland, carrying with them their 
moſt precious effects. But their terror proved 
to have been premature; for Emir Farhan no 
ſooner put his troops in motion, than thoſe con- 
temptible enemies retreated. 

Several of the houſes in Loheia are built of 
ſtone ; but the greater part are huts conſtructed 
in that faſhion which is common among the A- 
rabs. The walls are of mud mixed with dung; 
and the roof is thatched with a ſort of graſs which 
is very common here. Around the walls, with- 
in, are a range of beds made of ſtraw, on which, 
notwithſtanding their ſimplicity, a perſon may ei- 
ther fit or ly commodiouſly enough. Such a houſe 
is not large enough to be divided into ſeparate a- 
partments ; it has ſeldom windows, and its door 


s only a ſtraw mat. When an Arab has a fami- 


ly and cattle, he builds, for their accommodation, 
ſeveral ſuch huts, and incloſes the whole with a 
ſtrong wooden fence. The population of the ci- 
ties of Arabia, therefore, cannot be proportionate 
to their extent. | 

Lime 
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Lime is prepared in the neighbourhoad of this 
city, by the calcination of coral from the ſea, in 
the open air, and without a furnace. In the lar. 
ger maſſes, when they were broken, we often ſaw 
oblong ſhells, with the animal ſtill alive within 
them. Theſe ſeas abound. in. 1 ſnells 
and uncommon fiſhes. 

The water at Loheia is very bad, and is brought 
from a diſtance. Fhe common people drink 
from a well, which is a league from the city. 
The beſt water, which, however, cannot be praiſ- 
ed as good, comes from two leagues and a half”s 
diſtance. As wheeled carriages are unknown 


here, this water is carried upon camels or aſſes; 


not in ſkins, as in Egypt and. Turkey, but in 
earthen jars, a number of which hang upon each 
fide of a camel, Within two leagues of the ci. 


ty is a ſmall hill which affords conſiderable quan- 
tities of mineral ſalt. 


CHAP. IH. 


Of the Inhabitants of Lobeia. 


From all that we ſaw, and from all that befel 


us in this city, we judged the inhabitants to be 


curious, intelligent, and poliſhed in their man- 
ners. 


1 
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ners. All were eager to ſee the Europeans, and 


1 the wonders which they performed. After we + 
. had employed a porter, thoſe who had no other 
* pretext upon which they might obtain admiſſion 
* to us, pretended to conſult our phyſician. One 
" aſked him to feel his pulſe, and to tell him what 

| medicines or regimen he ſtood in need of; while 
t another enquired, how it came that he could not 
k ſleep? | 

We had one opportunity of learning their i- 
4 deas of the benefits to be derived from medicine. 
YR Mr Cramer had given a ſcribe a vomit, which o- 
S " , 

A perated with extreme violence. The Arabs be. 
N ing ſtruck at its wonderful effects, reſolved 
” all to take the ſame excellent remedy ; and 
- the reputation of our friend's {kill thus became 
" very high among them. The Emir Bahr, or in- 
1 ſpector of the port, ſent one day for him; and 


as he did not go immediately, the Emir ſoon af. 
ter, ſent a ſaddled horſe to our gate. Mr Cra- 
mer, ſuppoſing that this horſe was intended to 
bear him to the Emir, was going to mount him, 
when he was told, that this was the patient he 
was to cure. We luckily found out another 
phyſician in our party. Our Swedifh ſervant 
had ſerved among the huſſar troops in his native 
* country, and in that ſervice, had learned ſome 
knowledge of the diſeaſes of horſes. He offer- 
ed to cure the Emir's horſe, and ſucceeded. 
Vol. I, K k The 
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The cure rendered him famous: and he was of- 
ten ſent for afterwards, to human patients. The 
Arabian phyſicians extend their care equally to 
men and horſes, and even to all other creatures, 

When we ſhewed our microſcopes to Emir 
Farhan at the cuſtomhouſe, the other Arabs were 
all aſtoniſhed ag well as he, to ſee the ſize of the 
inſets ſo much magnified. A ſervant, who ſaw 
one of thoſe magnified inſects, ſaid that they 
were the growth of Europe, and that thoſe of A- 
rabia, were, in compariſon, exceedingly diminu- 
tive. But, nothing ſurpriſed the people of diſ- 


tinction more, than when they faw through a 


teleſcope, a woman walking : they could not 
conceive how it happened, that although fhe ap. 
| peared topſy-turvy, yet her under garments did 
not turn about her ears, and exclaimed repeat- 
edly, Allah Akbar, God 1s Great. 

The children, obſerving that we gathered in- 
ſects, brought great numbers, which they aſked 
us to buy. Thoſe who were grown up, ſhewed 
alſo many indications ofa turn for induſtry, which 
if properly directed and encouraged, might ren- 
der this people a commercial nation. 


Two Arabs came, one day, to ſee us eat. The 


one was a young nobleman of Sana, who had re- 
ceived a good education; the other a man of ſome 
conſequence, from the province of Hachtan, 


where few ſtrangers are ever ſeen, and the great- 
| ft 
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eſt ſimplicity of manners ſtill prevails. When 
we invited them to dine with us, the latter ear- 
neſtly replied, © God preſerve me from eating 
„ with infidels who believe not in God.” 
When I aſked him ſome particulars concerning 
his country, he replied, © What is my country 
« toyou? Do you want to conquer it?” He 
was aſtoniſhed at every thing he ſaw, our ſpoons, 
our. plates, our forks. He aſked ſome ſimple 
queſtions which excited laughter. He then went 
out in- a paſſion; and his companion from Sana 
had ſome difficulty to perſuade him back. 
When he came back, he ſaw whole fowls before 
us, which ſurpriſed that ſober Arab not a little, 
as he imagined that we had eaten too much be- 
fore. When, at laſt, he ſaw Mr Von Haven a- 
bout to carve one of theſe fowls, he ſtepped for- 
ward, and ſeized him by the arm, faying, with 
a peeviſh tone, What! wilt thou eat ſtill?“ 
He then went out in a rage, and would not re- 
turn, The young man from Sana apologized 
for him, and begged us to excuſe the ſimplicity 

of his countryman. | 
Mr Baurenfiend and I ſometimes diverted our- 
ſelves with playing on the violin, which led 
ſuch as happened to overhear us, to think us mu- 
ſicians. A rich merchant fent for us to come 
with our inſtruments to his houſe. We refuſed, 
becauſe the Arabs look with contempt upon mu- 
: K k 2 ſicians 
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ficians by profeſſion. The merchant, being old, 
and not able to walk ſo far, mounted an 
als, and came with two ſervants ſupporting him, 
to our houſe, in order to gratify his curioſity, by 
ſeeing and hearing us. He was very polite, and 
aſſured us, that he had no averſion to Chriſtians; 
for, that a diverſity of religions was tolerated by 
God, the Creator of all. After ſome converſa- 
tion, he expreſſed a wiſh to fee our violins, and 
hear us play upon them. We played ſome ſo- 
lemn tunes, which are more to the taſte of the 
Orientals, than our gayer muſic, He ſeemed to 
be pleaſed, and offered each of us half a crown 
at parting, The Arabs refuſe no preſents, how- 
ever {mall, and he was not a little ſurpriſed when 
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we declined accepting his money; eſpecially as 


he could nat conceive what inducements any 
perſon could have to learn muſic, if not to gain 
by it. 

This merchant was one of thoſe few who wear 
their beards dyed red ; a cuſtom which ſeems to 
be diſapproved by the more judicious Arabs. His 
reaſon to us was, that a red heard was handſom- 
er than a white one; but others told us, that he 
had the weakneſs to think to conceal his age by 
this filly diſguiſe. He told us, that he was a- 
bove ſeventy years of age ; but his acquaintance 
affirmed that he was not under ninety. We had 


ebſerved of the Muſſulmans in general, however, 
that 
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| that they ſeldom know their own age exactly. 
They reckon by the moſt remarkable incidents in 
| their lives, and ſay, I was a child when ſuch an 
event happened, or when ſuch a one was governor 
of the province or city, 3 
This merchant often afterwards invited us to 
his houſe, and became at length ſo familiar, as 
| to entertain us with a detail of his adventures. 
| If we might believe his ſtory, he had enjoyed, 
one after another, near an hundred young and 
| beautiful female flaves, all of whom he had ſold, 
) given in marriage, or reſtored to liberty, after 
keeping them for ſome time, He had ftill two 
: of theſe ; and he would die content, he ſaid, if 
he could only forget the frailty of old age now 
$ and then in their company ; he offered to make 
i our phyſician a conſiderable preſent, if he could 
n reſtore him ſo much of the vigour of youth, as 
might qualify him for this enjoyment. Another 
merchant, who was fifty years of age, had pro- 


— 


— 


0 miſed our phyſician an hundred crowns, if he 
s would give him ſome remedies to fit him for the 
Þ enjoyment of ſome young and beautiful female 
e ſlaves, whom he had in a houſe at Mecca. But 
y he was ſo exhauſted by exceſſive indulgence, that 
[- neither Mr Cramer's preſcription, not yet thoſe 
4 of the ſurgeons of ſome Engliſh ſhips, whom he 
d had before conſulted, could reſtore his genial 


* 


vigour. 
* | The 
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'The women of Loheia wear large veils in the 
ſtreet, which cover their countenances ſo en- 


tirely, that only one of their eyes can be diſco. 


vered, and that but imperfectly. Yet they make 
no difficulty of unveiling before ſtrangers, as 


they pals, eſpecially if they happen to think 


themſelves pretty, and are ſure that they are 
not obſerved by any of their countrymen. Mr 
Baurenfeind made a drawing of one of thoſe fe- 
males. Her brow, cheeks, and chin, were or- 
namented with black ſpots, impreſſed into the 
Kin, and ſhe had alſo her eyes artificially black - 


Cnayr IV. 
Departure from Laheia. 


/ 


Arrx examining all that ſeemed worthy of 


notice in this city, and its neighbourhood, we 
became deſirous to proceed on our journey, and 


to viſit the other parts of Yemen, It was requi- 
fite, however, that we ſhould aſſign a reaſon to 
our friend Farhan for our earneſtneſs to depart. 
By good fortune we learned that an Engliſh veſ- 
ſel was arrived at Mokha : but this veſſel, the 
Emir well knew, was not to ſail from that har- 


bour till June. We told him, therefore, that we 
| had 
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had ſome immediate bufineſs to tranſact with 
our countrymen that were newly arrived ; upon 

which account we meant to ſet out for Beit el 
Fakih, and after reſting there a ſhort time, to con- 
tinue our journey to Mokha. He anſwered, that 
we were ſurely diſſatisfied with our entertain- 
ment at Loheia, otherwiſe we would not think 
of quitting it ſo ſoon ; and yet no governor could 
take more coneern to ſerve us than he, Afﬀter 
convincing him that we were actually under a 
neceſſity of ſetting out for Mokha, we prepared 
for our departure. 

We had made a large collection of natural cu- 
rioſities, the carriage of which by land would 
have coſt a great expence. We reſolved, there- 
fore, to ſend by ſea our trunks, and all the bag- 
gage that we were not likely to need at Beit el 
Fakih. The governor did us the kindneſs of 
ſending, by the ſame conveyance, a letter to the 
Dola of Mokha, in which he aſked him to ſuffer 
our effects to remaiu untouched at the cuſtom- 
houſe, till we ourſelves ſhould arrive. 

When we ſent to take leave of our friend Emir 
Farhan, he was indiſpoſed, and we could not ſee 
him. But when he heard, that we had deter- 
mined to ſet out, he deſired that we would come 
to him very late in the evening. We found 
him in company with ſeveral Arabs ; ; before him 
lay an Engliſh teleſcope which I had lent him, 

| a 
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a piece of filk ſtuff, and a parcel of crowns. He 
would return me my teleſcope, but I inſiſted that 
he ſhould keep it ; which, after long refufal, he 
at laſt, with viſible ſatisfaction, conſented to do. 
The piece of ſilk, with twenty crowns, were a 
preſent intended for our phyſician ; and the reſt 
of the crowns he preſſed us to accept, in order 
to pay the hire for our aſſes and camels. He and 
his company teſtified the ſtrongeſt ſurprize, when 
they ſaw us refuſe the money thus offered us; 
for inſtead of refuſing, Turkiſh travellers are 
ready to demand ſuch gratuities. 

We were unwilling to be burthenſome to the 
Arabs, and would therefore accept: of nothing 
from them, without making a recompenſe. We 
made the Emir a preſent of a watch, which, hav- 


ing never before had one of his own, he knew 


not how to manage. A merchant from Cairo, 


who was ſettled at Loheia, promiſed to wind it 


up every day. We parted with ſincere regret 
from this good governor. 


We hired camels for our baggage, and horſes 


for ourſelves. In Arabia, Chriſtians are not pro- 
hibited the uſe of horſes ; but theſe can rarely be 
had for hire. The uſual mode of travelling here, 
is upon aſſes; which in this province are large, 
ſtrong, ſpirited, and walk with a pace, not the 
moſt * to the rider. 

+ Travelling 


es 
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Travelling being as little expoſed to danger 
in Yemen, as in any other country in the world, 
we did not need to wait for the ſetting out of a- 
ny caravan. We therefore left Loheia alone, on 
the 20th of February, ſending the camels before, 


and following them ourſelves, within a few hours 
upon our aſſes. 


Cnae. V. 


Route by Tehama. 


Tax territory of Yemen is naturally divided 
into two diſtin& provinces. That part which 
borders on the Arabic gulph is a ſandy plain, 
which, as it ſpreads backward, riſes by a gradual 
aſcent, into hills, and terminates in a lofty range 
of mountains. The plain is called Tehama. 
We had to croſs it on our way to Beit el F akih. 

In the firſt day of our journey, we travelled 
through a parched and barren tract of country, a- 
long an arm of the fea, which penetrates a conſi- 
derable way into the land. We reſted in a coffee. 
houſe fituate near a village. Mokeya is the name 
given by the Arabs to ſuch coffee-houſes which 
ſtand in the open country, and are intended, like 
our inns, for the accommodation 'of travellers. 
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They are mere huts, and are ſcarcely furniſhed 
with a Serir, or Tong ſeat of ſtraw ropes ; nor do 
they afford any refreſhment but Kiſeber, a hot 
infuſion of coffee-beans. This drink is ſerved 
out in coarſe earthen cups; but perſons of dil. 
tinction carry always porcelain cups in their bag. 
gage. Freſh water is diſtributed gratis, The 
maſter of the coffee-houſe lives commonly in 
ſome neighbouring village, whence he comes e. 
very day to wait for paſſengers. 

After a journey of ſix German miles, we arriv- 
ed by midnight, at a large city in which a Sub- 
Dola reſides, with a few ſoldiers. Emir Farhan 
had given us a letter to the deputy-governor, 
with an order to the inhabitants to ſupply us with 
a ſheep, which, however, we dzd not chule to 


accept. But we eame afterwards to underſtand, 


that the inhabitants had been obliged to pay a 
ſum of money equivalent to the value of the 
ſheep, which had been ſhared between the Sub- 
Dola and a ſervant of the Emir's who accompa- 


nied us, upon hufineſs of his own. In the other 


villages through which we paſſed, therefore, we 


made no difficulty of accepting the ſheep which 


the Emir had ordered us, 

Through the whole country, we found water 
ſcarce and bad. But we met with many large 
villages, leſs diſtant from one another than we 


ſhould have expected in ſo barren a plain. Me 


negre 
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eyre is one of thoſe villages, of which we were 
led to take particular notice, by finding in it the 
firſt Manſale that we ſaw. A Manſale is a houſe 


in which travellers are received and entertained 


gratis, if they will be content with ſuch treat- 
ment as is uſual in the country; they are all lod- 
ged in one common apartment, which 1s furniſh- 
ed with a Serir, and are ſerved with Ki/cher, 
hot millet bread, camels milk and butter. When 
the maſter of this Manſale underftood that ſome 
European gueſts were arrived, he came to ſee 
whether his ſervants treated us properly ; and 


was going to kill a ſheep for our entertainment, 


if we had ſtayed longer, He cauſed wheat bread 


to be baked for us, which is in this province ve- 


ry rare ; and made them bring cow-milk, when 
he ſaw us nauſeate the viſcidity of the camel's 

milk. Our Arabian ſervant let us know, that he 
might be diſobliged, if we ſhould offer any com- 
penſation for his kind hoſpitality ; but the atten- 
dant who ſerved us with thoſe things, took an op- 


portunity, in a place where he could not be ſeen 


by his maſter, to aſk a ſmall gratuity. 

At Dahhi, a large village, where is a moſque, 
the tomb of a ſaint, and ſeveral houſes built of 
ſtone, we ſtayed a whole day. Near this, we 
ſaw a tannery, and a manufacture of earthen 


ware, which is prepared in the open air, and 
without a furnace, We ſaw, likewiſe, indigo 


Ll2 manufactured 
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manufactured here; it is ſold at a cheap rate, t 
but is of a bad quality. Much of this dying ſtuff 

is uſed here; for the women, among the com- a 
monalty, wear blue ſhirts and drawers. | 


From this village, there is a direct road lead- 
ing to Beit el Fakih. But the tract of country 
through which it paſſes, is extremely arid, and 
almoſt uninhabited, and affords ſcarcely any wa- 
ter. We therefore preferred a longer road, near- 
er the mountains, and found reaſon to be pleaſed 
| with our choice ; for we met with ſeveral ſmall 
L woods, a number of villages ſkirted with buſhes, 
| and many wells, which were from an hundred 
and fixty, to an hundred and ſeventy feet deep; 
but happily for both men and beaſts, dug in flop- 
| ping ground; for, as the water is to be raiſed 
| by a cerd dragging a leathern bucket, this is 
| more eaſily accompliſhed in a going down hill 
than if the ground were barely level, or an aſcent 

were to be climbed. "BL | 
We paſſed two large villages, under the juriſ- 
diction of the governor of Beit el Fakih ; but in 
1 neither of theſe did any thing remarkable offer 
| | itſelf to our obfervation. But in two places up- 
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| on this journey, we faw ſpots ſcattered with 
ſmall villages, bearing all the ſame name ; from ' 
which we were led to think, that ſome ſmall 
detached tribes might have ſettled, each in a par- 
ticular diſtrict of this province. We paſſed alſo 
| two 


I 
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two of thoſe vallies ſo common in Arabia, which, 
when heavy rains fall, are filled with water, and 
are then called wadi, or rivers, although perfect- 
ly dry at other times of the year. 

After reſting a night in one of thoſe wretched 


coffee-houles, we arrived, in the morning of the 


25th of February at Beit el Fakih, and had our 
trunks ſent immediately to the cuſtom-houſe ; 
but they were not inſpected till noon, and then 
in the preſence of the Dola. We, in the mean 
time, delivered letters of: recommendation from 
Mzchſen of Loheia to Ambar Seif, one of the 
principal merchants in Beit el Fakih. This 
worthy man received us in a very obliging man- 
ner, hired us a houſe, ſaw our effects carried 
thither, and invited us to dine with him, till 
we could have matters put into order in our own 
habitation. 


Cray. VI. 


Of the City of Beit el Fakih. 


T urs city is fituated on a plain, which, al- 
though far from being naturally fertile, is, how- 
ever, carefully cultivated. The houſes join not 
| one 
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one to another, but are built ſeparate. Many 
are of ſtone; and the mode of building 1s every 
day improving: many, however, are till in 
that ſtyle of architecture which I had occaſion 
to remark when ſpeaking of Loheia. In the ci- 
ty of Beit el Fakih is a citadel, which is thought 
of the utmoſt importance in a country where 
armies are without artillery. 

The houſe which we occupied was a build- 
ing of ſtone ; but the proprietor. had been diſ- 
lodged by a ſpecies of ants, named, by the A- 
rabs, Ard. Theſe ants, which are well known 
to naturaliſts, form covert ways, through which 
they introduce themſelves into houſes, where 
they deſtroy equally cloths and proviſions of all 
kinds. They are not leſs troubleſome in gar- 
dens, where they alſo form their covert ways, 
between the root and the top of trees, waſting 
the ſap, and devouring the buds and the extre- 
mities of the branches. Our chambers were 
full of them: We took the meaſures which are 
ordinarily employed, to quit ourſelves of them ; 
deſtroying their cells and paſſages ſeveral times 


ſucceſſively. The inſet indeed reftores theſe 


with amazing rapidity, eſpecially in the dark; 
but it at length yields. On our way hither, 
we had obſerved a number of buſhes covered 
with earth, in which were a vaſt quantity of 


galleries formed by thoſe little animals. The 
ſhcub 


* 
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ſhrub which they had attacked in this manner 
was always withered. 

The city of Beit el Fakih is not of ancient 
origin. It has exiſted only for ſome centuries ; 
and, like Loheia, owes its riſe to a ſaint, called 
Achmed iba Muſa, from whom it has derived its 
name; Beit el Fakih meaning the houſe or dwel- 
ling of the ſage. The tomb of that ſaint is 
ſhewn without the city, upon a ſandy hill, 
where a fine moſque has been reared. At firſt, 
ſome devout perſons built themſelves cottages 
round the tomb. The harbour of Ghalęſta was 
about the ſame time choaked up; and the in- 
habitants of that city, for the convenience of 
trade, then removed all their effects to the vi- 
einity of this tomb, and ſettled about it. When 
it had thus become a conſiderable city, the 
Lord of the territory built a citadel for its de- 
fence, in a place where water had been found. 
The city is now nearer the tomb; and the vi- 
einity of the tomb is almoſt deſerted. 

That ſaint was a great worker of miracles. 
The following is the moſt wonderful which he 
performed. A Turkiſh Pacha, who had been 
for twenty years a captive in- Spain, where he 
was bound with maſſy and ponderous chains to 
two large ſtones, had long invoked, in vain, the 
aid of ſeveral different ſaints. At laſt, he be- 
thought him of the great Achmed, and invoked 

| | him 
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him alſo in his turn. The ſaint ſtretched out 
His hand from his tomb ; and, at that very in- 
ſtant, the Pacha arrived from Spain, bearing 
with him his ſtones and chains. The miracle 
took place on the evening of the anniverſary 
feſtival of the faint, in the preſence of many 


witneſſes. Such a miracle, of ſo late a date, and 


performed ſo publicly, they conſider as proved 
by the moſt unexceptionable evidence. 


So modern a city cannot contain many an: 
tiquities of an intereſting nature. Yet I copied 
here an ancient Kyſic inſcription, in the preſence 
of many ſpectators, none of whom ſuſpected me, 
as the Egyptians had done, of any intention to 
fek out and pilfer their treaſures. They were 
all very obliging, and efpecially the Schechs, 
or learned Arabs,; who ſeemed pleaſed that ſtran- 
gers ſhould ſhew a defire to acquire their lan- 
guage. In this city, as well as in Loheia, I ob- 
tained much information from a claſs of Arab 
literati, who come much about us. Theſe are 
denominated Fakih, and no where through Ara- 
bia do their circumſtances appear to correſpond 
to their merit. 

The city of Beit el Fakih is in a favourable 
ſituation for trade; being only half a day's jour- 
ney from the hills in which the coffee grows, 
and but a few days journies from the harbours 


of Loheia, Hodeida, and . Mokba, from which 
this 
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this commodity is exported ; it naturally be- 
comes the moſt conſiderable mart for it. This 
trade brings hither merchants from Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Barbary, Perſia, Habbeſch, India, and of- 
ten from. Europe. Here are alſo, as in all the 
other great towns. in Arabia, a number of Ba- 
nians, all of them natives of Diu, who are al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion. Yet. 
they dare not bring their women hither, nor- 
burn their dead : and theſe prohibitions induce 
them to return to. their. native country, afloon. 
as they: have accummulated. a little fortune. 
Beit el Fakih is the reſidence of a Dola, whoſe 


juriſdiction extends over a large diſtrict. This 


Dola ſeemed. to take little concern about us; 
and his. indifference left us more at liberty than 
we had been at Loheia, Emir Farhan, having 
underſtood that Mr Forſkal rambled out through 
the neighbourhood by himſelf, thought that he 
might fall into ſome miſhap, by expoſing himſelf 
ſo careleſsly, and therefore would not ſuffer us to 
go out of Loheia, without having one of his ſol- 
diers to. accompany us. This kind of aſſiduity 
proved troubleſome to. us; as we did not with 
to have a. witneſs to. overhear all our enquiries, 
and ſpy all our operations. Beſides, we found 
the inhabitants of Yemen in ſuch a ſtate of civi- 
Uzation, that we could travel among them with- 
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the ſame fafety as in Europe. The Dola of Be. 
it el Fakih did us a real favour by neglecting us, 
and ſuffering us to travel about the country, un- 
deen with W N 88 
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SECTION IX. 


EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE COUNTRY ABOUT 
BEIT EL FAKIH. | 


* - . o © 


Cnar I. 


Tourney: to Ghaleſta: 


\ 


Ix order that we might avail ourſelves of the 
liberty which we enjoyed at Beit el Fakih, I, 
for my part, purpoſed to viſit ſome places which 
are now ruinous, but were once famous, and 
are mentioned by Abulfeda. I hoped that I 
might diſcover ſome inſcriptions, tending to ex- 
plain what changes the manners and language 
of this province had undergone : I accompliſh- 
ed, at leaſt in part, what I defired. 

As I was convinced that I might travel in 
ſafety through all Tehama, I reſolved to go by 
Ghalefka, and to perform this expedition in as 
ſimple a guiſc as pollible, and without any ap- 
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pearance of ſplendour or opulence that might 
prove a temptation to robbers. I hired an aſs; 
and its owner agreed to follow me as my ſer. 
vant, on foot. A turban, a great coat wanting 
the ſleeves, a ſhirt, linen drawers, and a pair 
of ſlippers, were all the dreſs that I wore, It 
being the faſhion of the country to wear arms 
in travelling, I carried a ſabre, and two piſtols 
hung by my girdle. A piece of an old carpet 
was my ſaddle, and ſerved me likewiſe for a 
ſeat, a table and various other purpoſes. To 
cover me at night, I had the linen cloak which 
the Arabs wrap about their ſhoulders, to ſhelter 
them from the ſun and rain. A bucket of wa- 
ter, an article of indiſpenſible neceſſity to a tra- 
veller in theſe arid regions, hung by my ſaddle. 
I had for ſome time endeavoured to ſuit myſelf 
to the Arabian manner of living, and now could 
ſpare many conveniences to which I had been 
accuſtomed in Europe, and could content my- 
ſelf with bad bread, the only article to be ob- 
tained in moſt of the inns. 

On the 7th of March, I ſet out 3 Beit el 
Fakih; and, before I had travelled a mile, ſaw 
ſeveral villages ; but, upon all the reſt of the 
way to Ghalefka, which is four miles and a 


half, I ſaw not a ſingle dwelling, nor any mark 


of human induſtry, but a few wells. For the 
two laſt miles, the way lies through ſo ſandy 
a tract, 


a & 
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a tract, that my guide often loſt himſelf; ſuch 


are the continual changes which the wind pro- 
duces on the ſcenery, by demoliſhing the hil- 
locks, carrying the fand about, and forming o- 
thers. We were even obliged to turn ſeveral 
times out of what we knew to be the true di- 
rection, in order to avoid being buried in ſome 
of thoſe hillocks which were then forming. 
Ghalefka is at the {ame diſtance from Zebid as 
from Beit el Fakih. 

Ghalefka was once a famous city; and the 


ſea- port town of 'Lebid was then in an equally 


flouriſhing condition, That harbour is now 
filled up, ſo that no ſhip, of however ſmall bur- 
den, can enter it : Not only has the ſea reced- 
ed, while the banks of coral have been augmen- 
ted, but a quantity of ſand has been here ac- 
cumulated by the winds, which actually riſes 
into a hill of conſiderable height. The ruins 
of a moſque are ſtill to be ſeen here, which was 
dedicated to a ſaint, who, by his prayers, ob- 
tained from Heaven an excellent ſpring of wa- 
ter, for which, the inhabitants believe, that 
they ought till to be grateful to him. About a 
ſcore of cottages now hold -all the inhabitaats 
of this once flouriſhing city ; and dates, with 
the milk and fleſh of a few ſheep, are all the 
proviſions they have, : 

'The 
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The ſea affords them no fiſh, nor any thing 
elſe, but ſalt ; of which every perſon may have 
as much as da pleaſes, upon paying a ſmall fee 
to the Dola of Beit el F akih's ſecretary, 

In a burying place near this poor village, I 
found two ſtones bearing Kufic inſcriptions ; one 
of them was large, and ſtood on end ; the other 
lay flat upon a, tomb, and was but ſmall. The 
inhabitants could not comprehend for what rea- 
ſon I was ſo eager to copy the inſcriptions from 
the larger ſtone ; but when I returned next day 
to do the ſame fon that upon the ſmaller ſtone, I 
found it to have been carried away in the night, 
I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village. 
and offered him a trifle if he could procure me 
another ſight of it. He led me through many 
turnings and windings to a poor hut, in which 
was the tomb of another ſaint ; and we there 
found the ſtone that I was in ſearch of; by his 
account of the matter, it had not been hidden by 
the inhabitants, but the ſaint had brought it hi- 
ther himſelf. Notwithſtanding the ſaint's care of 
it, the Hakim offered me this ſtone with me to 
Beit el Fakih, if I would be at the expence of 
having it conveyed. 
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Return to Beit el Fakih by the away of Hedeida. 


sr out next day from Ghalefka, with my aſs 
and his owner. The road lies, for the greater 
part of it, along the ſhore, through a {andy and 
barten country. The only vegetables by which 
it is enlivened, are a few date trees. A number 
of coffee-houſes, however, and one village occur 
here to the traveller. At ſome diſtance from the 
village, are a few houſes ſeattered among groves 
of date-trees, but which are inhabited only in 
the ſeaſon when the dates are gathered. I arriv- 
ed the ſame evening at Hodeida, which is about 
five German miles diftant from Ghalef ka. 

The harbour of Hodeida is ſomewhat better 
than that of Loheia. Yet large veſſals cannot 
enter it. The Dola of Hodeida is accountable 
only to the Imam. But bis juriſdiction is con- 
lined to this city. His revenues conſiſt in part 


of the duties upon coffee exported. The man- 


ſion of the Dola, the cuſtom- houſe, and the houſ- 
es of the principal merchants are ſtone buildings. 
The reſt of the town conſiſts of huts built in the 
ordinary ſtile, Near the ſea, ſtands a ſmall cita- 
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del, which could not prove a very ſtrong defenee, | 


This city has alſo its patron faint, Shech Sddik, 
who is honoured with due veneration. 

At Hodeida, I found my friends Von Haven 

and Cramer, who had come hither to deliver two 
letters of recommendation, from our friends in, 
Jidda to the Dola, and an eminent merchant in 
this place. They had been received, lodged, and 
treated in the kiudeſt manner. But I, not being 
diſpoſed to loſe my time in viſits, returned on the 
next day, which was the gth of March, to Beit 
el Fakih. 
4 In this ſeaſon of the year, night i is . pre- 
ferred fox travelling turough Tehama, I ſhould 
not have had it in my power, therefore, to. diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch objects as deſerved notice, if I had not 
cChoſen to depart from the prevalent cuſtom, and 
to expoſe myſelf to the torrid heat of the day. 

On the road, are a number of coffee -huts, but 
very few villages. A mile and a half from Ho- 
deida, there is a well of excellent water, which 
is carried to that city for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants; the water which they have nearer, being 
very bad. As I approached Beit el Fakih, I paſ- 
ſed through ſome paultry villages; and arrived 
at my place of deſtination, on the ſame day up- 
on which I had ſet out. The diſtance between 
Beit el Fakih and Hodeida, is, by my eſtimation, 


ſeven German miles; and this journey I perfor- 
med, 


: 
: 
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med in one day, under the moſt ſcorching heat 
and upon a hired aſs. | | 


Crap. III. 
Journey to Zebid. 


Havino found the Arabs very civil, and having 


met with no diſagreeable accident in my firſt ex- 
curſion, I was impatient to ſet out again. I ac- 
cordingly departed for Zebid on the 11th of 


March, to ſee the remains of that famous city, 


which was once the capital of Tehama ; and to 
inveſtigate ſome ancient inſcriptions which wer 

ſaid to be concealed at Tabæte, a ſmall town in 
that netghbourhood. An Arab who was learned, 
but poor, accompanied me in this expedition, 
and was glad of the opportunity of viſiting an 


old friend at Zebid, without expence. I was no 


leſs pleaſed to have him for the companion of 
my journey, as his converſation was very enter- 
taining. 

After paſſing by ſeveral coffee-houſes, and 
through ſome ſmall hamlets, we came to a large 
village called El Mahad, ſtanding in a beautiful 
valley which receives the waters that fall from 
Mount Rema. In the rainy ſeaſon, theſe waters 


form a river which ſpreads into ſeveral branches, 
Vol. I. 5 | an | 
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one to another, but are built ſeparate. - Many 
are of ſtone; and the mode of building is every 
day improving: many, however, are till in 
that ſtyle of architecture which I had occaſion 
to remark when ſpeaking of Loheia. In the ci- 
ty of Beit el Fakih 1s a citadel, which is thought 
of the utmoſt importance in a country where 
armies are without artillery. 

The houſe which we occupied was a build- 
ing of ſtone ; but the proprietor. had been diſ- 
lodged by a ſpecies of ants, named, by the A- 


rabs, Ard. Theſe ants, which are well known 


to naturaliſts, form covert ways, through which 
they introduce. themſelves into houſes, where 
they deſtroy equally: cloths and proviſions of all 
kinds. They are not leſs troubleſome in gar- 
dens, where they alſo form their covert ways, 
between the root and the top of trees, waſting 
the ſap, and devouring the buds and the extre- 
mities of the branches. Our chambers were 
full of them: We took the meaſures which are 
ordinarily employed, to quit ourſelves of them; 
deſtroying their cells and paſſages ſeveral times 
ſucceſſively. The inſect indeed reſtores theſe 
with amazing rapidity, eſpecially in the dark; 
but it at length yields. On our way hither, 
we had obſerved a number of buſhes covered 
with earth, in which were a vaſt quantity.of 


galleries formed by thoſe little animals. The 
ſhrub 


BY 
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ſhrub which they had attacked in this manner 
was always withered. 

The city of Beit el Fakih i is not of ancient 
origin. It has exiſted only for ſome centuries; 


and, like Loheia, owes its riſe to a ſaint, called 


Achmed iba Muſa, from whom it has derived its 
name; Beit el Fakih meaning the houſe or dwel. 
ling of the ſage. The tomb of that ſaint is 
ſhewn without the city, upon a ſandy hill, 
where a fine moſque has been reared. At firſt, 
ſome devout perſons built themſelyes cottages 
round the tomb. The harbour of Ghaleſka was 
about the ſame time choaked up; and the in- 
habitants of that city, for the convenience of 
trade, then removed all their effects to the vi- 
einity of this tomb, and ſettled about it. When 


it had thus become a conſiderable city, the 
Lord of the territory built a citadel for its de- 


fence, in a place where water had been found. 
The city is now nearer the tomb; and the vi- 
einity of the tomb is almoſt deſerted. 


„That ſaint was a great worker of miracles. 


The following is the moſt wonderful which he 


performed. A Turkiſh Pacha, who had been 


for twenty years. a captive in- Spain, where he 


was bound with maſſy and ponderous chains to 


two large ſtones, had lang invoked, in vain, the 
aid of ſeveral different ſaints. At laſt, he be- 
thought him of the great Achmed, and invoked 

| | him 
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him alſo in his turn. The ſaint ſtretched out 


his hand from his tomb; and, at that very in- 


ſtant, the Pacha ved from Spain, bearing 
with him his ſtones and chains. The miracle 
took place on the evening of the anniverſary 
feſtival of the faint, in the preſence of many 
witneſſes. Such a miracle, of ſo late a date, and 
performed ſo publicly, they confider as proved 
by the moſt unexceptionable evidence. 

So modern a city cannot contain many an: 
tiquities of an intereſting nature. Yet I copied 
here an ancient KXuſic inſcription, in the preſence 
of many ſpectators, none of whom ſuſpected me, 
as the Egyptians had done, of any intention to 
ſeek out and pilfer their treaſures. They were 
all very obliging, and efpecially the Schechs, 
or learned Arabs,; who ſeemed pleaſed that ſtran- 
gers ſhould ſhew a defire to acquire their lan- 
guage. In this city, as well as in Loheia, I ob- 
tained much information from a claſs of Arab 
literati, who come much about us. Theſe are 
denominated Fakih, and no where through Ara- 
bia do their circumſtances appear to correſpond 
to their merit. 

The city of Beit 11 Fakih is in a favourable 


ſituation for trade; being only half a day's jour- 


ney from the hills in which the coffee grows, 
and but a few days journies from the harbours 


of Loheia, Hodeida, and Mokha, from which 


this 
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wis commodity is exported; it naturally be- 
comes the moſt conſiderable mart for it. This 
trade brings hither merchants from Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Barbary, Perſia, Habbeſch, India, and of- 
ten from Europe. Here are alſo, as in all the 
other great towns in Arabia, a number of Ba- 
nians, all of them natives of Diu, who are al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion. Yet 
they dare not bring their women hither, nor 
burn their dead: and theſe prohibitions induce 
them to return to their. native country, aſſoon 
as they have accummulatet. a little fortune. 
Beit el Fakih is the reſidence of a Dola, whoſe 
juriſdiction extends over a large diſtrict. This 
Dola, ſeemed te take little concern about us; 
and his. indifference left us more at liberty than 
we had been at Loheia, Emir Farhan, having 
underſtood that Mr Forſkal rambled out through 
the neighbourhood. by himſelf, thought that he 
might fall into ſome miſhap, by expoſing himſelf 
ſo careleſsly, and therefore would not ſuffer us to 
go out of Loheia, without having one of his ſol- 
diers to accompany us. This kind of affiduity 
proved troubleſome to us; as we did not with 
to have a witneſs to overhear all our enquiries, 
and ſpy all our operations. Beſides, we found 
the inhabitants of Yemen in ſuch a ſtate of civi- 
lzation, that we could travel among them with- 
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the ſame fafety as in Europe. The Dola of Be. 
it el Fakih did us a real favour by neglecting us, 
and ſuffering us to travel about the country, un: 
incumbered with Ktteadings, ; 
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SECTION 1X. 


EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE COUNTRY ABOUT 
BEIT EL FAKIH, | | 


} 


Cnar 1. 


Tourney: to Ghaleſta. 


\ 


Ix order that we might avail ourſelves of the 
liberty which we enjoyed at Beit el Fakih, T, 
for my part, purpoſed to viſit ſome places which 
are now ruinous, but were once famous, and 
are mentioned by Abulfeda. I hoped that I 
might diſcover ſome inſcriptions, tending to ex- 
plain what changes the manners and language 
of this province had undergone : I accoinpliſh= 
ed, at leaſt in part, what I defired. 

As I was convinced that I might 'travel in 
ſafety through all Tehama, I reſolved to. go by 
Ghalefka, and to perform this expedition in as 
FO a guiſe as pollible, and without any ap- 

n pearance 
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pearance of ſplendour or opulence that might 
prove a temptation to robbers. I hired an aſs; 
and its owner agreed to follow me as my ſer. 
vant, on foot. A turban, a great coat wanting 
the ſleeves, a ſhirt, linen drawers, and a pair 
of ſlippers, were all the dreſs that I wore, It 
being the faſhion of the country to wear arms 
in travelling, I carried a ſabre, and two piſtols 
hung by my girdle. A piece of an old carpet 
was my ſaddle, and ſerved me likewiſe for a 
ſeat, a table and various other purpoſes. To 
cover me at night, I had the linen cloak which 
the Arabs wrap about their ſhoulders, to ſhelter 
them from the ſun and rain. A bucket of wa- 
ter, an article of indiſpenſible neceſlity to a tra- 
veller in theſe arid regions, hung by my ſaddle. 
I had for ſome time endeavoured to ſuit myſelf 
to the Arabian manner of living, and now could 


ſpare many conveniences to which I had been 


accuſtomed in Europe, and could content my- 
ſelf with bad bread, the only article to be ob- 
tained in moſt of the inns, 

On the 7th of March, I ſet out 8 Beit el 
Fakih; and, before I had travelled a mile, ſaw 


| ſeveral villages; but, upon all the reſt of the 


way to Ghalefka, which is four miles and a 


half, I ſaw not a ſingle dwelling, nor any mark 


of human induſtry, but a few wells. For the 
two laſt miles, the way lies through fo ſandy 
a tract, 
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a tract, that my guide often loſt himſelf; ſuch 


are the continual changes which the wind pro- 
duces on the ſcenery, by demoliſhing the hil- 
locks, carrying the ſand about, and forming o- 
thers. We were even obliged to turn ſeveral 
times out of what we knew to be the true di- 
rection, in order to avoid being buried in ſome 
of thoſe hillocks which were then forming. 
Ghalefka 1s at the ſame diſtance from Zebid as 
from Beit el Fakih. 

Ghalefka was once a famous city; and the 


ſea- port town. of Zebid was then in an equally 


flouriſhing condition. That harbour is now 
filled up, ſo that no ſhip, of however ſmall bur- 
den, can enter it : Not only has the ſea reced- 
ed, while the banks of coral have been augmen- 
ted, but a quantity of ſand has been here ac- 
cumulated by the winds, which actually riſes 
into a hill of conſiderable height. The ruins 
of a moſque are ſtill to be ſeen here, which was 
dedicated to a ſaint, who, by his prayers, ob- 
tained from Heaven an excellent ſpring of wa- 
ter, for which, the inhabitants believe, that 
they ought ſtill to be grateful to him. About a 
ſcore of cottages now hold -all the inhabitaats 
of this once flouriſhing city ; and dates, with 
the milk and fleſh of a few ſheep, are all the 
proviſions they have, 

'The 
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The ſea affords them no fiſh, nor any thing 
elſe, but ſalt ; of which Every perſon may have 
as much as * pleaſes, upon paying a ſmall fee 
to the Dola of Beit el F akih's ſecretary. 

In a burying place near this poor village, I 
found two ſtones bearing Kyfic inſcriptions; one 
of them was large, and ſtood on end; the other 
lay flat upon a tomb, and was but ſmall. The 
inhabitants could not comprehend for what rea- 
ſon I was ſo eager to copy the inſcriptions from 
the larger ſtone ; but when I returned next day 
to do the ſame for that upon the ſmaller ſtone, I 
found it to have been carried away in the night, 
I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village. 
and offered him a trifle if he could procure me 
another ſight of it. He led me through many 
turnings and windings to a poor hut, in which 
was the tomb of another ſaint; and we there 
found the ſtone that I was in ſearch of; by his 
account of the matter, it had not been hidden by 
the inhabitants, but the ſaint had brought it hi- 
ther himſelf. Notwithſtanding the ſaint's care of 
it, the Hakim offered me this ſtone with me to 
Beit el Fakih, if I would be at the expence of 
having it conveyed. 
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Return to Beit el Fakih by the away of Hedeida. 


Iser out next day from Ghalefka, with my aſs 
and his' owner. The road lies, for the greater 
part of it, along the ſhore, through a {andy and 
barten country. The only vegetables by which 
it is enlivened, are a few date trees. A number 
of coffee-houſes, however, and one village occur 
here to the traveller. At ſome diſtance from the 
village, are a few houſes ſeattered among groves 
of date-trees, but which are inhabited only in 
the ſeaſon when the dates are gathered. I arriv- 
ed the ſame evening at Hodeida, which is about 
five German miles diſtant from Ghalef ka. 

The harbour of Hodeida is ſomewhat better 


than that of Loheia. Yet large veſſals cannot 


enter it, The Dola of Hodeida is accountable 
only to the Imam, But bis juriſdiction is con- 
lined to this city. His revenues conſiſt in part 
of the duties upon coffee exported. The man- 


ſion of the Dola, the cuſtom- houſe, and the houſ- 


es of the principal merchants are ſtone buildings. 
The reſt of the town conſiſts of huts built in the 
ordinary ſtile. Near the ſea, ſtands a ſmall cita- 
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del, which could not prove a very ſtrong. defenee. | 


This city has alſo its patron ſaint, Shech Sddik, 
who is honoured with due veneration. 

At Hodeida, I found my friends Von Haven 

and Cramer, who had come hither to deliver two 
letters of recommendation, from our friends in, 
Jidda to the Dola, and an eminent merchant in 
this place. They had been received, lodged, and 
treated in the kiudeſt manner. But I, not being 
diſpoſed to loſe my time in viſits, returned on the 
next day, which was the gth of ns to Beit 
el Fakih. 
3 In this ſeaſon of the year, night. is Je 00 pre- 
ferred fox travelling trough Tehama, I ſhould 
not have had it in my power, therefore, to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch objects as deſerved notice, if I had not 
cChoſen to depart from the prevalent cuſtom, and 
to expoſe myſelf to the torrid heat of the day. 

On the road, are a number of coffee -huts, but 
very few villages, A mile and a half from Ho- 
deida, there is a well of excellent water, which 
is carried to that city for. the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants; the water which they have nearer, being 
very bad. As I approached Beit el Fakih, I paſ- 
fed through ſome paultry villages ; and arrived 
at my place of deſtination, on the ſame day up- 
on which I had ſet out. The diſtance between 
Beit el Fakih and Hodeida, is, by my eſtimation, 


ſeven German miles ; and this journey 1 _ 
med, 
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ined in one day, under the moſt ſcorching heat 
and upon a hired aſs. | | 


Crap. III. 
Journey to Zebid. 


Havino found the Arabs very civil, and having 


met with no diſagreeable accident in my firſt ex- 
curſion, I was impatient to ſet out again. I ac- 
cordingly departed for Zebid on the 11th of 


March, to ſee the remains of that famous city, 


which was once the capital of Tehama ; and to 
inveſtigate ſome ancient inſeriptions which wer 
ſaid to be concealed at Tabæte, a ſmall town in 
that neighbourhood. An Arab who was learned, 
but poor, accompanied me in this expedition, 
and was glad of the opportunity of viſiting an 
old friend at Zebid, without expence. I was no 
leſs pleaſed to have him for the companion of 
my journey, as his converſation was very enter- 
taining. 

After paſſing by ſeveral coffee-houſes, and 
through ſome ſmall hamlets, we came to a large 
village called El Mahad, ſtanding in a beautiful 
valley which receives the waters that fall from 
Mount Rema. In the rainy ſeaſon, theſe waters 


form a river which ſpreads into ſeveral branches, 
Vol. I. Rn an | 
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and fertilizes the adjacent lands. A large quan- 
tity of indigo grows in this valley. In this neigh- 
bourhood, too, there ſtood anciently a conſidera- 
ble city, called alſo El Mahad ; but of it no vel- 
tige now remains. 

Near Lebid are ſome heaps of ſtones, which 
are ſaid to be a part of the ruins of another 
large and ancient city that was called EI Haud. 
I arrived early in the morning at Lebid ; hav- 
ing travelled in a ſhort time five German miles, 
which is the computed diſtance between this 
town and Beit el Fakih. 

Zebid is ſituate near the largeſt and moſt fer. 
tile valley in all Tehama. It was dry when I 
viſited it; but, in the rainy ſeaſon, a large river 
runs through it, and being, like the Nile, conduct 
ed by canals through the neighbouring fields, 
communicates to them an high degree of ferti- 
lity. 

Zebid was once the place of a ſovereign's reſi- 
dence, and the moſt commercial city in all Te- 
hama. But, ſince the harbour of Ghalefka was 
choaked up, its trade has been transferred to Beit 
el Fakih and Mokha; and this city now retains 
nothing but the ſhadow of its former ſplendour. 
Viewed from a diſtance, it appears to ſome ad- 
vantage, by means of the moſques and Kubbets, 
of which it is full. Several of thoſe moſques 
were erected by different Pachas who reſided 

here, 
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here, during the ſhort period while this part of 
Arabia was in the poſſeſſionof the Ottoman Porte. 
But Zebid pays dear for its exterior magni. 
ficence ; its inhabitants are impoveriſhed by the 
numerous clergy belonging to thoſe pious foun- 
dations, by whom the wealth of this place is al- 
moſt wholly engroſſed. I was told, as a matter of 
certainty, that if the whole revenue of the ter- 
ritory be confidered as divided into five parts, 
the clergy receive three of theſe, the Imam one 
for the taxes, and the inhabitants have only one- 
fifth remaining for their maintenance. 

The Turks have left here one uſeful monument 
of their power; an aqueduct, which conveyed 
water from the hills into the city. But this 
work has been ſo neglected, that only its ruins 
now remain, and the inhabitants are obliged to 
content themſelves with water from their draw- 
wells; which is fortunately not bad, and in ſuch 
plenty as to water many fine gardens that are 


to be ſeen in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Abulfeda aſcribes eight gates to Zebid ; but 


of theſe, only five are now ſtanding, and the ri- 
ver is gradually breaking down a part of them, 
The walls of the Old City. are demolithed, and 


the very ruins are ſold by poor people who ga- 


ther out the ſtones, and ſell them for building new 
N n 2 houſes - 
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houſes. The preſent buildings occupy about 
one half of the ancient extent of the city. 

Lebid is ſtill diſtinguiſhed for an academy, in 
which the youth of Tehama, and of a part of 
Yemen, ſtudy ſuch ſciences as are cultivated a. 
mong the Muſſulmans. This is, beſides, the ſeat 
ofa Dola, a Mufti, and a Cadi, of the ſect of Scha- 
fey 5 and of two other Cadis of the ſect of Zeidi, 
to which the Imam and the greater part of his 
ſubjects profeſs to belong. 


In the inn, I met with the vaineſt and moſt 


fooliſhly loquacious man I had yet ſeen among 
the Arabs. He was a Sherriffe, or nobleman of 
the firſt rank, but, being poor and beggarly, tra- 
velled about the country, living at the expence 
of the more opulent profeſſors of his religion. 
Having been in Egypt, Syria, and even Abyſli. 
nia, he boaſted, that he could ſpeak ſeveral fo- 
reign languages, although all that he knew of 
theſe, was, a few proverbs. I wiſhed to obtain 
ſome information from him concerning the coun- 
tries through which he had travelled ; but he 
could tell nothing but the names of a vaſt num- 


ber of Schiechs, Pachas, and Dolas, by all of 


whom he pretended to have been received with 
the honours due to a deſcendent of Mahomet. 
He diſguſted and ſickened me with everlaſting 
babbling about his genealogy and high birth. 
He looked with diſdain upon the Turkiſh Scher- 
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riffes, and the Arabian Seide, becauſe they con- 


nected themſelves in marriage with ſtrange wo- 
men. No perſon, in his family, he ſaid, had e- 
ver married a vulgar wench. He gave the name 
of Sherriffa, to a poor woman who made coffee 
for us, this being the title by which ladies of the 
higheſt quality are here diſtinguiſhed ; and ha- 
rangued long upon her pure and illuſtrious ge- 
nealogy. His ſon, a boy of ten years, who act- 
ed as his ſervant, never received another name 
from him than Sherriffe Achmet. The father 
had hired only one Serir for his ſon and himſelf 
together : whereas every other traveller who is 
not abſolutely mendicant, hires here a ſeparate 
couch, juſt as ſeparate. rooms are occupied by 
different travellers in the inns of Europe. With 
all thoſe airs of greatneſs, he often abuſed his 
ſon, and called him Kath ibn Kalb, dog ſon of a 
dog. 

When I had finiſhed my reſearches at Zebid 


vwe ſet out on the 12th of March, and, after a ride 


of two German miles, reached Tabæte, which 


was once a town of ſome magnitude, but has 


now dwindled to a ſmall village. The road 
leads ſtill through Wadi. Zebid, the vale or the 
bed of the river; in which the fields had a 
beautiful and rich appearance, wherever they 
had not been encroached upon and ravaged by 
the torrents. Much indigo is raiſed here; J 

counted 
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eounted more than ſix hundred large veſſels, in 
which this colouring matter is prepared for ſale. 
In this village are alſo ſeveral moſques and 
houſes of prayer, reared over the tombs of ſaints 
or opulent perſons. Ibn Haſſan is the chief of 
the ſaints. His tomb is always illuminated by 
night with lamps; and one of his deſcendants 
keeps a Manſale, or houſe of hoſpitable entertain- 
ment, in the village. ? lodged in a common inn: 
but the maſter of the Man/ale came to invite me 
to his houſe, and, when he found me unwilling 
to remove, ſent me a good ſupper. I had been 
told, that the maſters of Manſales accept no mo 
ney ; But he of Tabæte did not refuſe a ſmall 
gratuity, _ 
Finding nothing remarkable in this village, 
we ſet out upon the 13th of March, for Beit el 
Fakih. I ſaw no houſes by the way except the 
populous village of Murra, ſituate in the beauti- 
ful vale el Mahad. In this village are many 
Kubbets, and a large Manſale, in which thirty,or 
forty people are daily entertained (cc). 
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Journey to Kahhme. 


Brix now ſtill more ſatisfied by experience 
of the eaſe and ſecurity with which a perſon 
might travel through Yemen ; I immediately 
prepared for another excurſion. The approach 
of Ramadan, which was this year to begin on 
the 16th of March, gave me ſome concern. 

I was afraid, that the Muſſulmans, who lived 
ſo near the Holy City, might be ſtill more rigid 
obſervers of this faſt, than their brethren who 
were placed at a greater diſtance. The Egyp- 
tian Arabs, who had been in company with us in 
the preceding Ramadan, kept the faſt as reli- 
giouſly, while we were travelling, as they 
could have done at home. Through the 
whole day they would eat or drink nothing; 
and they were diſpleaſed to ſee us take the ſmall- 
eſt refreſhment. I ſhould not have liked to ſut- 
fer the ſame inconveniences here. But I Was 
not a little ſurprized to find, that the Arabs of 
Yemen were leſs ſcrupulous, and, upon a journey, 
continued to take the uſual refreſhments, with- 
out mortifying themſelves with abſtinence; but 
intending, as they ſaid, to keep Lent for as many 
days next month. But it is probable, that they 
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would not always recollect the number of day; 

very accurately (vp). | 
After being thus ſatisfied, that, although it 
was Ramadan, I might ſtill eat as uſual, I ſet 
out upon the 19th, accompanied only by the 
owner of the aſs upon which I rode, for Kahhmes 
where I expected to find ſome remains of anti- 
quity in the ruins of the city Lelue. I paſſed by 
ſome villages ; and, nearer the mountains, vil- 
lages are indeed more numerous. The moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe which I paſſed was el Ach- 
a, famous for the tomb of a ſaint, named Schiech 
el Achſa, ſon to the holy Achmet ibn Muſa, 
whom I have before mentioned as the patron of 
Beit el Fakih. I alſo crofſed a vale, through 
which runs a river which joins the river of Re- 
ma. In the rainy ſeaſon, the latter holds its 
courſe to the ſea, and enters it near Schurem. 
I went, immediately after my arrival at Kahh- 
me, to ſearch for the antiquities of Lelue. But 
I found only a large burying place, filled with 
pentagonal ſtones, each eight inches in diame- 
ter, and four or five feet long. When I ſaw 
thoſe ſtones, ſo uniformly of this regular figure, 
I was at firſt inclined to think, that they might 
have received it from the hand of art. But I 
ſoon perceived a hill in the neighbourhood whol- 
ly compoſed of pentagonal ſtones, where thoſc 
people had found the ſeemingly artificial orna- 
ments 
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ments of their burying place. The rocks of 
that hill are a pile of vertical columns, of the fi- 
gure and thiekneſs above mentioned, riſing one 


over another, as well as ſpreading for ſome ex- 


tent, in a parallel body, and ſeemingly joined 
by a ſort of ſlight cement. I ſaw ſome other piles 
of rocks of the ſame ſort, in other places through 
Arabia. After my return to Europe, I found, 
in a manuſcript written by Mr Kenig, that this 


learned Dane had diſcovered in Iceland, moun- 


tains conſiſting of fimilar pantagonal columns, 
arranged in a vertical poſition, - each, column 
three ells in height, and half an ell thick. Theſe 
ſtones are called by naturaliſts, Ba/altes (tx). 
After examining the few curioſities which 


Kahhme afforded, I returned to Beit el Fakih, 


purpoſing ſoon to ſet. out on ſome new excur- 
ions; 


CAP. V. 


2 rney to Coffee- Mountains, 
| -# 
Doxixd my abſence, Mr Forſkall had nat 
been idle upon the hills where the coffee is pro- 
duced, whither he had gone to proſecute his bota- 


nical reſearches, His deſcription of that part of 
Vo, + Oo. the 
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country had already induced Meflrs Cramer and 


Baurenfeind to follow him: I alſo reſolved to 


join my comrades, that I might breathe cooler 


air, and drink better water. The ſpace I had 
to travel was only half a day's journey ; and, 
in the courſe of this, I met with nothing re- 
markable. | 

I ſoon came within fight of the ſmall town 
of Hadie, ſituate upon one of the foremoſt emi- 
nences. 'The roads are very bad: A cauſeway 
was indeed formed by the Turks ; but it has 
been ſuffered to fall away, without receiving 


any repairs.' My friends, whom I had expect- 


ed to find m this town, were in the gardens up- 
on the hill. I came up with them, after travel- 
ling two hours longer, near Bulgoſa, one of thoſe 


villages whoſe inhabitants ſubſiſt upon the pro- 


fits which their crops of coffee afford. Neither 
aſſes nor mules can be uſed here: the hills are 
to be climbed by narrow and-fteep paths : Yet, 
in compariſon with the parched plains of Teha- 
ma, the ſcenery ſeemed to me charming; as it 
was covered with gardens and Nee of cot- 
fee-trees. 

In the neighbourhood of Kahhme, I had ſeen 
only one ſmall baſaltic hill; but here, whole 


mountains were compoſed chiefly of thoſe co- 


lumns. Such detached rocks formed grand ob- 


jects iu the landſcape, eſpecially where caſcades 
of 
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of water were ſeen to ruſh from their ſummits. 
The caſcades, in ſuch inſtances, had the appear- 
ance of being ſupported by rows of artificial pil- 
lars. Theſe baſaltes are of great utility to the 
inhabitants: the columns, which are eaſily ſe- 
parated, ſerve as ſteps where the aſcent is moſt 
difficult; and as materials for walls to ſup- 
port the plantations of coffee-trees, upon the 
ſteep declivities of the mountains. 

The tree which affords the coffee is well 
known in Europe; ſo that I need not here de- 
ſeribe it particularly. The coffee- trees were all 


in flower at Bulgoſa, and exhaled an exquiſitely 


agreeable perfume, They are planted upon ter- 


Traces, in the form of an amphitheatre. Moſt 


of them are only watered by the rains that fall ; 
but ſome, indeed, from large reſervoirs upon 
the heights ; in which ſpring water is collected, 
in order to be ſprinkled upon the terraces; where 
the trees grow ſo thick together, that the rays 
of the ſun can hardly enter among their branch- 
es. We were told, that thoſe trees, thus arti- 
ficially watered, yielded ripe fruit twice in the 
year : but the fruit becomes not fully ripe the 
lecond time: And the coffee of the ſecond crop 
is always inferior in quality to that of the firſt. 
Stones being more common in this part of the 
country, than at Tehama, the houfes, as well 
of the villages, as thoſe which are ſcattered ſo- 
Oo Mie 
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litarily over the hills, are built of this material, 
Although not to be compared with the houſes 
in Europe, for commodiouſneſs or- elegance, yet 
they have a good appearance; eſpecially ſuch of 
them as ſtand upon the heights, with beautiful 
gardens, and trees, arranged in the form of an 
amphitheatre, around them. 

Even at Bulgoſa, we were greatly above the 
level of the plain from which we had aſcended: 
Yet, ſcarcely had we climbed half the the aſcent 
to Kuſma, where the Dola of this diſtrict dwells, 
upon the loftieſt peak of this range of mountains. 
Enchanting landſcapes there-meet the eye upon 
all ſides. 

We paſſed the night at "Dina: Several of 
the men of the village came to ſee us; and, af- 
ter they retired, we had a viſit from our hoſt- 
eſs, with ſome young women accompanying her, 
who were all very deſirous to ſee the Europeans. 
They ſeemed leſs ſhy than the women in the ci- 
ties: their faces were unyeiled ; and they talked 
freely with us: As the air is freſher and cooler 
upon theſe hills, the women have here a finer 
and fairer complexion than in the plain. Mr 
- Baurenteind drew a portrait of a young girl who 
was going to draw water, and was dreſſed in a 
ſhirt of linen, chequered blue and white. The 
top and the middle of the ſhirt, as well as the 
lower 
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lower part of her drawers, were embroidered 
with needle-work of different colours. 

On the 10th of. March, we returned down- 
wards as far as Hadie ; a place well known to 
the Europeans ; who come hither from Beit el 
Fakih, to paſs ſome time occaſionally in this lit- 
tle town, where the air is cool, and the water 
freſh and pure. It is, however, but 11]-built, and 
has nothing elſe of conſequence, except its trade 


in coffee, which the inhabitants of the hills bring 


down upon certain days in the week. After the 
duties are paid to the Dola, the coffee is packed 
up and conveyed upon camels, either to Beit el 
Fakih or directly to Hodeida. 


We enjoyed a ſingular and beautiful profpect 


from the houſe of the Sub-Dola at Hadie, and 


returned in the evening to Beit el Fakih, by the 
ſame way by which we had gone, in our journey 
un the mountains. 


SECTION 
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SECTION X. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE MOUNTAINOUS PART 


OF YEMEN, 


Cu I. 


Departure from Beit el Fakih. 


Wi met with lefs difficulty in the proſecution 


of our reſearches at Beit el Fakih, than any where 


elſe through Yemen. The inhabitants of that 
city were no ſtrangers to European manners, and 
knew that we could not, like them, reſt conſtant- 
ly in one place, They were therefore nowiſe 


ſurprized at our excurſions, but were fully ſatisfi- 


ed when we told them, that the exerciſe was ner 
enn; for our health. | A 
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Our Friends, whom Mr Forſkal and I conſulted 
upon the ſubje& of ourexpeditions, could not com- 
prehend why we choſe to travelabout in the ſeaſon 
when the heats were moſt intenſe; while they who 
were accuſtomed to the climate, never went with- 
out doors when they could avoid it. Believing, 
that we had come inte Arabia, only to find an 
opportunity of a paſſage to India, they adviſed 
us to take no fatigue, but to attend to our health. 
At length, when they ſaw us perſiſt in neglecting 
their advice, and obſerved, that we lived at a 
conſiderable expence, without ſeeking to gain 
by trade ; they began to imagine, that we had 
the art: of making gold, and that Mr Forſkal, in 
his excurſions upon the mountains, was ſeeking 
plants which might be neceſſary in this great 
work. My aſtronomical obſervations, again, 
acquired me the reputation of a magician. 
_ Happily for us, theſe ſhrewd conjectures were 
confined to the ſmall circle of our acquaintance. 
The Dola ſeemed to have abſolutely forgotten uss 
and had as yet made no enquiry concerning our 
purpoſe in viſiting his dominion. I was defirous, 
therefore, to avail myſelf of this ſhort period of 
liberty, and to penetrate into the interior parts 
of Yemen, after rambling through the environs 
of Beit el Fakih, in Tehama. The ſouthern part 
of the mountains I expected to ſee, in a journey 
which we purpoſed to make from Mokha to Sa. 
na 
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na; at preſent, therefore, I determined to vifit 
Udden and Ta&s. But I found that the ſituation 
of theſe towns had been repreſented to me, as 
mdbre northern than it really was. 

Through all Tehama, travelling is equally 
ſafe by night as by day. Still, however, I fear- 
ed that it might be dangerous to travel alone in 
a mountainous country, in folitary roads, where 
diſagreeable accidents might befal one by day 
not leſs than by night. Befides, I could not 
ſpeak the language of the Highlanders, which 
differs confiderably from that of the inhabitants 
of the plain. For all theſe reaſons, I was indu- 
sed to beg Mr Forſkal, who had learned ſome- 
thing of the language of the Highlands, upon the 
coffee-mountains, to accompany mein my intend- 
ed expedition. My friend agreed, in the hope 
of finding new matter for his botanical reſearch- 
es. | 


_ The preparations for our journey were eaſily 


made. We hired two afles, and the owner at- 
tended us on foot, as our guide, our ſervant, and 


occaſionally our interpreter. We had already 


Jarge beards in the Arab faſhion; and theſe, 
with our long robes, gave us a very oriental ap- 
pearance. To diſguiſe ourſelves till more, each 
of us aſſumed an Arabic name; and, under theſe 
pretenſions, our real condition was ſo perfectly 


ooncealed, that even the owner of afles thought 


us 
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us Chriſtians of the Eaſt ; and had no ſuſpicion 
that we were Europeans. In this garb; and at- 


tended by the aſs-hirer, we ſet out on the 26th 


of March; from Beit el Fakih; 


Cnap. II. 


Reute by Udden. 


W. paſſed through ſeveral villages in ctofling 


the plain, and, after a journey of five German 


miles and a half, reached Robo, where is a week- 
ly Suk or market. Here we lay the firſt night. 

Next day, after advancing a mile farther, we 
entered upon the mountains. Near the firſt vil- 
lage, we obſerved a running ſtream, the firſt we 
ſaw in Arabia: Till it enters Tehama, this river 


is called Wadi Zebid. Its channel is very broad; 


but as no rain had for a long time fallen, the 
ſtream covered the breadth of twenty, or four 
and twenty feet. In this place it runs with a 
conſiderable current; but in Tehama it ſpreads 
into a ſhallow lake, and is loft among the ſands. 

The ſame day, we paſſed near Mount Sullam, 
where, from the gecount given by an Arab wl o 
lived in the country, I had been led to expect 
that I ſhould find hieroglyphics or inſcriptions, 

Voz. L. . cut 
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cut upon the rock. But, I found only ſome fi- | 


gures which had been impreſſed at an idle hour 
by ſome ſhepherd, and were as coarſely executed 
as thoſe upon Mount Sinai. We lay at Machfa- 

The road by which we travelled is not much 
frequented by travellers. The ways are very 
bad and unſafe, and ſcarce a houſe appears upon 
any hand. Within theſe few years, however, 
they have become leſs dangerous than they were 
before. The lord of Udden has placed ſome ſol- 
diers with a Sub-Dola, at Machſa, who is re- 
ſponſible for the thefts or robberies that happen 


in his diſtrict, This regulation of the police has 


diſperſed the robbers. | 
Machſa is one of the villages in which weekly 
fairs are held. The houſes are ſtill more wretch- 
ed here than in Tehama. They have no walls, 
and conſiſt merely of a few poles laid together, 
and covered with reeds. We could ſcarcely 
lodge in one of thoſe huts; ſo ſmall were they, that 
a perſon could not ſtand ſtraight in the middle ; 
and two perſons Iying together upon the floor, 
occupied the whole area of the houſe. It would 
not have held a ſingle Serir. The inhabitants 
ſit and ſleep upon the bare ground. The air 
being colder in this part of the country, than in 
Tehama ; the people here put on a bag upon their 
bodies when they go to ſleep, and are warmed 
by their natural perſpiration. In none of the 
| Et ; 1005, 
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inns, could we ; find any other ſort of food but 
coarſe Durra bread, made of millet with camel's 
milk; but the water is every where delicious. 
On the 28th of March, we paſſed, by winding 
roads, through u diſtrict in which the lands be- 
gan to appear more fertile and better cultivated. 
The houſes are here much more commodious 
being built of ſtone, and flat-roofed. Yet, the 
houſes of the peaſants are, here too, without walls, 
unleſs we give the name to dry ſtones, piled one 
upon another, and having no mortar to cement 
them. The roofs are covered with earth. 
We paſſed through a village in which was a 
fair; a circumſtance which made us haſten for- 
ward, as we were deſirous to avoid the crowd. 
Near this place, at the foot of a high hill, we 
obſerved a ſort of gliſtering, micaceous ſand. 
The people of the country have been led, from 
the appearance of this ſand, to fancy that the hill 
affords gold. On the heights, we ſaw the tombs 


of ſeveral ſaints too; and near one of thoſe tombs 


a wooden trough, into which ſome devout per- 
ſons are conſtantly pouring water for the uſe of 
the cattle which paſs. We lay in a coſſee- hut, 
near a village which is inhabited only for one 
day in the week, namely the market-day ; fo 
that we found no inhabitant there, when we * 
ſed, except our landlord. 
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The inhabitants of thoſe parts had been long 
locking impatiently for rain. In order that they 
might make the moſt of it, when it ſnould fall, 
the peaſants had raiſed dykes alqng the heights, to 
direct the courſe of the waters upon their fields, 
The fields lay fayourably for receiving it, beigg 
formed into terraces, and theſe ſupported by 
walls, with ditches to preſerve what water may 
be neceſſary to ſupport vegetation. If this prac- 
tice merit approbation, yet we cannot avoid 
condemning the unſkilful expedient which thoſe 
Highlanders employ for felling trees: they ſet 


fire to the root, and keep it burning till the tree 


fall of itſelf. 


Next day, we came to a ſmall river which 


runs into the Zebid, and croſſed alſo ſeveral ri- 
vulets, which ſeem to be numerous in this part 
of the country. Here, for the firſt time ſince 
dur departure from Beit el Fakih, we ſaw plan- 
tations of coffee-trees, along the ſides of the road. 
We now drew nearer to the river Zebid, of 
which a branch at this time was dry, and having 
its channel filled with reeds growing to the height 
of twenty feet, ſerved as a line pf road, which 
was agreeably ſhaded by the reeds. In the eve- 
ning we arrived at Udden, | | 
The town of Udden is ſmall and 8 

It contains three hundred houſes, all of ſtone. 


The Loan keeps no Dola here. An hereditary 
Schiech, 
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Schiech, who is a vaſſal of the Imam's, is the go- 
vernor. The Schiech reſides in a palace, ſtand- 
ing upon a high hill without the city. 

Except the immediate neighbourhood of Ud- 
den, the whole tract of country through which 
we travelled in this excurſion is thinly peopled. 
But the territory of the town is ſo much the 
more populous, on account of the abundant pro- 
duce of its coffee-trees, which is eſteemed the ye. 
ry beſt coffee in all Arabia. 


( 


+ 


Crap. III. 


From Udden ts Dijobla. 


Leaving Udden on the 3oth of March, we pro- 
ceeded through a country which we found every 
where more populous. Near avillage we ſaw a 

plain planted with very indifferent ſugar-canes. 
Half the way lay over a yery ſteep Mountain ; 
and had been formerly paved ; but had now 
been long left without repairs. On this moun- 
tain, I ſaw a new inſtance of the care with which 
the Arabians' provide for the accommodation of 
travellers. Here, for the firſt time, we found a 
Madgil, or reſervoir of excellent freſh-water for 
the uſe of paſſengers. Such reſeryoirs are of ma- 
{on 
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ſon-work, of a conical figure, and beſide a refer- 
voir, a vaſe always ſtands for drawing the water. 
The traveller will do well, however, to carry 
with him a cup of his own; and ſtill better, if, 
with the cup, he have alſo a bucket. Through 
all the fertile parts of Yemen, we found many of 
thoſe Mad pile, by the ſides of the high ways. 
As ſtorms are pretty frequent among theſe 


mountains, fome ſmall vaulted houſes have been 


built upon that over which we paſſed, to ſhelter 
travellers when ſurprized by any ſudden blaſt. 
The thermometer which we had with us, 
compared with that which Mr Baurenfeind at 
the ſame time uſed in Beit el Fakih, ſhewed the 
great difference between the temperature of the 
air upon the hills, and that of the plain. The 
dreſs of the inhabitants affords the ſame indica- 
tion, in a fimpler and more natural manner: 
while the inhabitants of Tehama went almoſt 
naked, thoſe of the mountains wore warm ſheep- 
ikins. | 
As we advanced on our 8 we ſaw ſeve- 
ral villages fituate in a cultivated tract. The 
fides of the hills were covered with rye, and had 
an agreeable aſpect. This part of the country, 
although in other reſpects wha, n produces 
no coffee. 

The Arabs of Yemen, and efocclatly: this High. 
baden, often ſtop firangers, to aſk whence they 


come, 
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and whether they are going. Thele queſtions 
are ſuggeſted merely by curioſity ; and it would 
be indiſcreet therefore to refuſe to anſwer. We 


told them commonly, that we came from £/cham, 


the north; which led them to imagine, that we 
were Turks from Syria. When: aſked. whether 
we were Turks, we replied that we were Nafu- 
ra ; and they then ſuppoſed us Greeks or Arme- 
nians. We concealed our country, | leſt we 
ſhould have expoſed ourſelves {till more. to the 
impertinence of their curioſity. The miſtreſs of 
the coffeehouſe fuppoſed us to be Turkiſh cler- 
gymen, and recommended herſelf to. our prayers. 
At Dsjobla a man ſaluted me by the name of 
Hadsji Achmed ; taking me for an old acquain- 
tance, 

Through the whole-of this journey, we were 


not once teized for paſſports, or required to pay 


duties of any ſort, nor ſubjected to any of thoſe 
difficulties, which, even in Europe, are ſo gener- 
ally troubleſome totravellers. Although it was in 
Ramadan, we ſtill found our ordinary food, even 
in the moſt ſolitary coffee-houſes ; and, in the 
towns, gave no offence, when we purchaſed 

thoſe articles which we preferred, in open day. 
The town of Dsjobla is the capital of a diſ- 
trict, and the ſeat of a Dola. It ſtands upon the 
brink” of a ſteep precipice, and ſeems to conpain 
about ſix hundred houſes, of a conſiderable height 
£ and 
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and a good appearance: Its ſtreets are paved; 
a caſe uncommon in Arabia. The Jews dwell 
here, and through all Vemen, in a * quar- 


ter, without the eity. 


This place has been celebrated for ages ; z ani 
yet I could diſcover no remarkable infcription 
about it. I was ſhewn the ruins of foie moſ- 
ques; but theſe: did not appear to me very an- 
cient. The town has neither a caſtle, nor walls. 
At ſome diſtance is a place inicloſed with walls, 


where a Turkiſh Pacha has been interred: and 


this proves that the conqueſts of the Ottoman 
Porte have been extended even over theſe monn- 
tanous regions. 


| Citap. IV. 


Route from Dsjobla by Tis to Hel. 


On the 3iſt of March, we continued our jour- 
ney, by winding paths; over a tract of country 
diverfified by many inequalities of ſurface. We 
lay in a very large Simſera, (the Arabic. name 
for Kan or Karavanſerai, ) fituate on the fide of 
a lofty hill, q 
From this Kan we took a Rr to comdadt 


us aver a contiguous mountain, which was much 
higher 
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higher, and on which, we had been told, that 
we ſhould ſee an old Arabic caſtle. On the 
ſummit of this mountain we accordingly found 
the ruins of a conſiderable building of hewn 
ſtone, the walls of 'which were flanked with 
towers. Here are ſtill two reſervoirs, of ſolid 
maſon-work. The whole ſtructure appears to 


be of great antiquity: the Arabs aſcribe it to 


one Afſane Febbeli, The word Jehbeli ſigni- 


fies an unlettered perſon ; and by this appella- 


tion the Arabs diſtinguiſh their own: Pagan an- 
ceſtors from other idolaters, whom they call 
Kafr, or infidels. I found no inſcription about 
this caſtle. From this eminence, a noble proſ- 
pe opens, of towns and villages ſpreading over 
the country, to a conſiderable diſtance. 

From the Simſera, where we had flept, we pro- 


ceeded down the hill by the highway, which paſſ- 
es between Mokhba and Sana. This road is paved, 


and not at all incommodious to the traveller, 
although it winds-around the ſteep declivity of a 
hill. We then croſſed a pretty large plain, and 
paſſed near by a great number of villages, coffee- 


huts and Maadsjils. | SY 


We lay in one of the huts, ach was ſo Il pro- 
vided in victuals, that we could procure nothing 
for ſupper, but a ſmall portion of bad bread. The 
landlord had even difficulty in gathering ſome fo- 
rage to feed our alles. Early next day, we came 
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within fight of the citadel of Tus, but it wks 
noon before we reached or ſaw the city. 

Not wiſhing to be known, and intending to 
fee Tces again on our journey to Sana, we did 
not enter the city, but continued our progreſs to. 
wrads Tehama. We foon left the great road 
from Mokha, and turning weſtward, travelled a- 
long ſtony and irregular paths, without ſeeing a- 
ay thing remarkable. 

Next day, the third of April, we continued 
our journey through a thinly inhabited and un- 
fertile region. We were ſurpriſed at the quan- 
tities of ſtones which lay over the arable lands, 
Some of the inhabitants think them neceſſary, to 
prevent the lands from being parched by the ſun, 
but they rather mark negligence in the huſband- 
men : And, indeed, to ſuch a degree is every ex- 
ertion of induſtry that might contribute to fur- 
niſn the neceſſaries of life, relaxed here, that hy 


ſhould ſcarcely have found food” in this diſtrict, 


if we had not taken the precaution to bring with 
us eggs and bread. 9 
We then croſſed a plain covered with date- 


| trees; but ſoon after, regaining the mountains, 


we entered the territory of Ihn Allan, where the 
fields, though leſs ſtony, appeared to be equally 
11}-cultivated. The terrace walls were general- 
ty in a burſting, broken condition. This deſola- 
tion is the conſequence of a war between the I- 

| mam 
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mam of Sana, and the independent Schiech of the 
fainily of Aklan, to whom this diſtrict appertains. 
But, in the iſſue of the war, the Schiech was o- 
bliged to acknowledge the ſovereign authort- 
ty of the Imam, and now no longer maintains 
troops. 

Proceeding on our way to eva we ſaw ſe- 
veral villages, and croſſed ſome ſmall rivers. We 
paſſed the night in a detached coffee-hut : and 
even the maſter of it left us by night, and retir- 
ed to a neighbouring village, When alone, we 
could not help congratulating one. another, on 
being thus far returned in ſafety from à journey 
among thoſe. Arabian mountains, which would 
not bave been. without, danger, even in the 1917 
regulated ſtates in Europe. 

On the 4th of April, we travelled along bad 
roads, among hills, and croſſed ſeveral times over 
the Wadi Surad ai, a conſiderably large and ra- 
pid river, even at that time, although no rain had 
fallen for a long while. We ſaw no. village near, 
but ſeveral coffee: huts. 


In this deſart tract, upon the conſthes of the 


Tehama, Mr Forſkal was much rejoiced to diſ- 
eover the tree which affords. the balm of Mecca. 
The plant which he found was pretty large, and 
in flower. Here was nothing to hinder my friend 
from examining, and making a deſcription of it. 
This tree grows in many places through Yemen» 
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But the inhabitants, who call it Abu Scham, the 
ſweet in:elling tree, know no other uſe for it 
but to perfume their apartments, by burning the 
wood. Many branches of the ſpecimen which 
we found, had been torn off for this purpoſe. 

Continuing our journey, we paſſed through 
ſeveral ſmall rivers, which appeared all to empty 
themſelves into one large river. To the ſouth, 
we had a view of a large chain of mountains; 
but the only habitations that we ſaw in this hil- 
ly region, were a few inns. We came at length 
to a large village, containing many Kubbets, and 
at no great diſtance from Hes, where we arrived 
this evening. 28 

The city of Has, twelve miles diſtant from 
Tz, and ſituate in the Tehama, is ſmall and ill- 
built. However, it is the capital of the diſtri, 
and the feat of a Dola, who occupies a ſmal} 
fortreſs. A conſiderable quantity of earthen- 
ware 1s manufactured here, eſpecially coarſe drink- 
ing cups. This diſtrict is but of narrow extent, 
being bounded on one ſide by Zebid, and on che 
other, by the territories ef the Schiech of 1bn 
Allan. 
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Cnae. V. 
Return to Beit el Fatib. 


Wr left Hoes on the sth of April, and, after 
paſſing ſeveral villages and coffee-huts, arrived 
on the ſame evening at Zebid. We paſſed with- 
out wetting our feet, over the river Suradiji, 


which we had lately ſeen ſo large among the 


hills. But as we proceeded through the beauti- 
ful and cultivated plains which it watered, we 
perceived both the cauſe of its diminution, and 
the effects which it produced. 

Our way from Zebid to Beit el Fakih was the 
ſame that I have already deſcribed. We arrived 
at the latter city on the 6th of April. 

VD pon leaving the mountains, we felt the heat 
exceſſive. We halted to reſt ourſelves at an inn 
in a village between Hces and Lebid. "There 
we were refreſhed by an agreeable breeze, al- 
though all was calm and torrid without, for the 
walls were built of looſe ſtones, the many chinks, 

among which, naturally admitted a current of 
air. We found this coolneſs a great refreſhment 
amidſt the burning heat which prevailed all a- 
round. I was ſo imprudent as to fit down on 
the ground, without wrapping myſelf in my large 
| cloak» 
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cloak, and being faint, from the heat and the fatigues 
of my journey, I fell afleep. My imprudence 
coſt me dear; I was in a violent fever before we 
reached Zebid, which continuing after my re- 
turn to Beit el Fakih, rendered me unable to take 
any fatigue. 

On our arrival in this city, upon the 6th of 
April, we found Mr Von Haven likewiſe indiſ- 
poſed. He hid been attacked with a ſcurvy, and 
was weary of the mode. of life to which we were 
here confined. We had long wanted wine and 
brandy ; we were diſſuaded from coffee, as being 
of a heating quality. Kiſcher, although eſteem- 
ed wholeſome, is. but an infipid drink; and 
through all Tehama, the water-is very bad. Our 
cook could prepare us no ſuch fimple diſhes of 
food as thoſe uſed by the Arabs, a nation diſtin- 
guiſhed for temperance, Upon this account, 
we daily ate animal food, although our friends, 
who knew the chmate better, had adviſed us to. 
abſtain from it. Our perſiſting in this, doubtleſs 
greatly injured our health, and was, in a particus. 
lar manner hurtful to Mr Ven Haven, who, ex- 
cept to fit down at table, never roſe from his ſo- 
pha. 

The firſt day of Bairam happened this year to. 
he the 14th of April. On this day the Dola. 


proceeded out of the city with a multitude of at- 
tendants, 
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tendants, to perform prayers in a large incloſed 
{quare area, in the open air. This feſtival laſts 
three days, during which the Arabs indulge in 


feſtive amuſements, and begin no piece of work, 


nor enter upon any journey. 

On the 17th of April, we ſaw an inſtance at 
Beit el Fakih, of the coolneſs of temper, and 
firmneſs of mind, by which the Arab character 
is diſtinguiſhed. The ſouthern end of a houſe 
caught fire; and, as the wind blew ſtrong from 
the ſouth, a great part of the city was ſoon burnt 
down. The inhabitants, however, retained their 
uſual tranquillity. No cries nor complaints were 
heard in the ſtreets, and when addreſſed with ex- 
preſſions of eondolence, upon their misfortune, they 
would calmy reply ; © It is the will of God.” 
We occupied a houſe with ſtone walls, in that 
part of the town which was ſpared -by the 
flames; we went upon the roof, and ſaw the 
roofs of the other houſes crowded with people, 
who were beholding the conflagration with the 
utmoſt indifference. A poor ſcholar, who uſed 
often to viſit us, came, after removing his effect, 
to a place of ſecurity, to ſee us, and, with an air 
of indifference, marked the inſtant when the 
Hames reached his own houſe. When ſuch an 
accident happens, indeed, an Arab does not loſe 
much ; as the fire approaches, he removes his 
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goods, and takes refuge, either in a different 

quarter of the city, or in the open country. He 

thus loſes nothing but his paltry hut, which is 
rebuilt nn and at A final 7 Y 
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| JOURNEY FROM BEIT EL FAKIH TO MOKHA. 


Cn I. 


| Route to Mabha. 


% 


A000 as Mr Von Haven and I were Tuffi- 


ciently recovered to bear the fatigues of travelling. 
it was reſolved, that our whole party ſhould 
leave Beit el Fakih. We ſet out, therefore, on 


the 20th. of April, and took the road to Ta, i 


where I had already been. 3 

In Tehama, it has been obſerved, people ge- 
nerally travel by night, rather than in the day. 
But if we had regulated our journies in this 
manner, Mr Forſkal could not have continued 
to examine and collect plants, nor could I have 


ſurveyed the face of the country. He and I, 
Vol. I. Rr therefore, 
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therefore, reſolved to proceed forward by day, 


taking the owner of our aſſes to attend us, and to 
leave the reſt of our party, with the ſervants and 


the baggage, to come up by night. 


In conſequence of this arrangement, we fet out 


alone next morning, and paſſed through the 
plains contiguous to the river Zebid, and by the 


canals which are ſupplied from it. This beauti- 


ful tract of country is about two miles in breadth. 
The peaſants were buſy cultivating the fields, 
and raiſing earthen dykes about them, to retain 


the water for a certain time, after which it would 


be conveyed into other fields, to water and ferti- 


lize them in like manner. From theſe fields, to 
Mokha, hardly any villages are to be ſeen. The 


whole intervening country is dry, ſandy, ant. 
covered with that coarſe ſpecies of graſs with” 


which the houſes are thatched here. On theſs 


ſandy plains, the heat is exceſſive: We were - 
erjoyed whenever we could ſhelter ourſelves for 


a little, in any paltry coffee-hut. 

On the ſecond and third days of odr journey, 
we ſaw nothing but coffee-huts, till we, at laſt, 
arrived in the large village of Manſchid. We 
were there alarmed with an account of a ſeir- 
miſhing war between two families, in which a, 
man had been killed on the day preceding. But 
they aſſured us, that ſuch private quatrels never 
interrupt the public tranquillity... WW an A- 


fo 
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rab happens to be killed, his family may com. 
promiſe with the murderer for a ſum of money, 
or may demand of the magiſtrate to put him to 
death, or, if unwilling to receive ſatisfaction in 

either of this ways, may declare a reſolution of 
taking vengeance themſelves upon the perſon of 
the aſſaſſins, or upon his relations. A peaſant of 
Mauſchid had been flain ſome years before, by 
a man belonging to another village; and the fa- 

mily of the deceaſed had determined to inflict 

perſonal vengeance. Unfortunately, the man 

who had been newly ſlain in the conteſt was of 
the ſame family with him whoſe death had giv- 

en riſe to it, ſo. that there were now two deaths 

to revenge in a ſet cambat. Next day we met 

in a coftee-hut, a man belonging to the victori- 

ous party, who was armed with a large club, and 

told us, that he was eager to fight, as it was an 

affair of honour. The only thing that he re- 
gretted, was, that his family was to ſuffer for the. 
death of two perſons in whole life they had no 
ſort of intereſt (rr). 

In that ſame village, a Sub- Dola reſides, with 
a few ſoldiers from the troops of the Dola of- 
Hces.. Here, as at Zebid, a tax was demanded . 
for each of our camels, from which I preſume, . 
that theſe duties are to be paid upon entering 
the territorie under the juriſdiction of each ſe- 
karate Dels. - By our agreement with the camel- 

71 Rr 2 driver, 
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driver, he was obliged to diſcharge all demands 
of this nature. But he contrived to ſhift this 
payment, by entering into a ſecret underſtanding 
with the officers who were to receive it. They 
told us, that we muſt either pay it ourſelves, or 
ſyffer them to open and inſpe& our baggage. 
However, on our threatening to complain to the 
judge of the place, they deſiſted from their in- 
ſolent pretenſions. Thus the eſtabliſhment of 
cuſtoms, and cuſtom-houſe officers, is every where 
a ſource of endleſs villanies and vexations. 

We paſſed through two other villages, and ſe- 
veral more coffee-huts. We ſaw, near the road, 
a ſalt-work, from which ſalt is carried to the 
mountains, upon camels. The whole of this way 
is over ſands. 


CAP. IE. 
Arrival at Mokha. 


01 
5 Ar a e de Journey from, Beit 
el Fakih, we entered this city, on the 23d of A- 
pril. All who travel by land to Mokha, are o- 
| bliged to enter by the ſame gate; and Europeans 
are under the humiliating neceſſity of alighting 
from their aſſes, and proceeding to their lodgings 
| on 


S 
. 
5 
* 


every other perſon, 


» 
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en. Foo, We therefore alighted, while our bag- 
gage was inſpected. Thoſe who examined that, 


aſked neither eur names nor our paſſports, but 
directed us to a Kan, where Turks lodge, and 
where, as they ſuppoſed, we might poſſibly find 
ſome of our countrymen. 

At the time of our arrival, there was an Eng: 
liſh merchant from Bombay, in the city. We 
were unwilling to addreſs ourſelves to him, left 
he might think us vagrants of ſuſpicious charac- 
ter. Beſides, we had letters of recommendation 
from our friends at Jidda, Loheia, and Beit el 
Fakih, to the Dola, to the Engliſh interpreter, a 
Banian in great credit, and to a merchant of the 
city, whoſe name was Seid Salek. Having ob- 
ſeved, that the Muſſulmans treated thoſe Pagans 
from India, commonly in a very contemptuous 
manner, we were in no haſte to begin an acquain- 
tance with the Bamian, whom we found after- 
wards to be a very worthy man. We were al- 
ready acquainted with Scid®Salek's ſon Iſmael, 
who had been our companion in the paſſage from 
Jidda to Loheia, and had made advances to- ob- 
tain our friendſhip. This Iſmael, beſides, had 
early prepoſſeſſed us in his favour, by ſpeaking 
Dutch tolerably well. We unluckily, there. 
fore, addreſſed ourſelves to him in preference to 


Theſe 
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"Theſe two, the father * ſon, were accuſtoms 
ed to attach themſelves to ſtrangers with dif. 


honeſt views; and the ſon had ſtudied ſome of = 
the languages ef Europe, in order that he might fu 
be the better able to accompliſh his knaviſh'pur- wi 
- poſes. They had enticed a Dutch veſſel from iy 
Batavia to Mokha, the maſter of which falling * 
without reſource, into their hands, was cruelly | * 
duped and plundered. By their intrigues, they 1 
bad kept every other merchant at a diſtance , 9 
ſo that, with reſpect to the ſale of the eargo he e 
was abſolutely at their mercy. They had hop- | " 
ed to make their gain of us, in the ſame man. 95 
ner; and, when they ſaw their hopes of this we 
fruſtrated, laboured, out of ſpite, to do u us every, * 
ill office in their power. a 
We paid our firſt vifit to Iſmael. He receiy- , 
ed us ſeemingly with great kindneſs, treated us = 
with punch, and ifivited a renegado from India, the 


who was ſettled, as a merchant, at Mokha, to. 

keep us company This renegado was a deep 

drinker, and endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, 

to make us drunk. Iſmael adviſed us to reſume 

our European dreſs, and not. to diſcover our 
knowledge of Arabic, left we ſhould be taken 

for renegadoes. He endeavoured to diſſuade us F 
from our intended journey to Sana; telling us, 4 
that thoſe highlanders were a ſavage,” inhþſpi- * "IV 


table race, and the Imam treated ** Er re 
que" 


Sy 
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who had the eee not to be Maufulmans, 
in the moſt abuſive manner. He was alſo care- 
ful to prepoſſeſs us againſt the people of Mokha, 
who, by his account, entertained inveterate ha- 
tred againſt Europeans ; but encouraged us, by 


offering the powerful protection of his father, 


to ward off every danger or mortification, that 
we might have to fear. In ſhort, his whole 
converſation was of ſuch a nature, that I could 
not help perceiving from it, that travellers muſt 
be groſsly impoſed upon, whenever they truſt 
credulouſly to the relations they receive from 
the inhabitants of the country through which 
they travel. Had we not known Arabic, wg 
might have returned into Europe with very 
talſe impreſſiqns of every thing in Arabia. 

The only piece of ſervice that this man did 


us, was, in immediately hiring for us a houſe 


that was large enough to lodge us all. 
PH 5 $ 


CHAP. 11. 
9 
2 agrecaM incidents at lle. 


4 


. 5 0 


From. wha happened to us firſt, after our aK 


rival in this city, we found reaſon to ſuſpeR, 


that Iſmael had ſecretly inſtigated the under- 


officers of the cuſtoms to harraſs and oppreſs us, 
\ 27-0 
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in order that we might thus be forced to throw 
ourſelves into a blind and implicit dependence 
upon him. Our baggage was carried ftraight 
to the cuſtom-houſe, where was the Dola in 
perſon. We begged, that thoſe articles, which 
we needed for immediate uſe, might firſt be in- 
ſpeed : but the officers would begin with ex- 
amining our cheſts of natural curioſities, which 
we had ſent by ſea from Loheya, and which had 
been kept here unopened, ever ſince the arrival 
of the veſſel by which they had been brought: 
In one of the cheſts were fiſhes from the Arabic 
gulph, preſerved in ſpirit of wine, and incloſed 
in a ſmall barrel. We begged the officers of 
the, cuſtoms not to open the barrel ; for that the 
| fiſhbs ſmelled diſagreeably. They, however; 
net only opened it, but ſearched it with a point- 
ed inſtrument of iron, and at length emptied it 
entirely of the contents. The Arabs, who have 
a violent averſion to ſtrong liquors, were much 
prepoſſeſſed againſt us, when they felt the ſmell 
of the ſpirituous liquor'; and were no leſs diſ- 
pleaſed to find the fœtor of the dead fiſhes ſpread 
through the whole cuſtom-houſe. 1 

We inſiſted that they ſhould, at leaſt, let us 
* have our beds. But, without liſtening to our re- 
queſt, they continued to toſs over and examine 
our cheſts, which contained ſpecimens of ſhells, 


at the riſk of breaking them. The Arabs could 
not 
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not comprehend, how a man of ſenſe could col- 
le& ſuch trifles, without ſome intereſted views: 


and they accordingly accuſed us of intending to 


abuſe the Dola, by producing only articles of 
trifling value, to amuſe his people, while we con- 
cealed our more precious effects. 

At laſt, appeared a veſſel in which Mr Forſkal 
had preſerved ſome ſerpents in ' ſpirit of wine. 


At ſight of this, the Arabs were terrified. ' A 


perſon, who was ſervant to the Dola, obſerved, 
that thoſe Franks had come hither to poiſon the 
Muſulmans, and that it was in order to their 
ſucceſs in this, that one of them pretended to 
be a phyſician. The Dola, who was a mild 
old man, and till now did not ſeem to have con- 


ceived any prejudice againſt us, became ſudden- 


ly in a paſſion when this idea was ſuggeſted, and 
{wore, by God, that we ſhould not remain a 
ſingle night in the city. The reader will readi- 
ly conceive, how the inſolence of the people of 
the cuſtom-houſe, and of the attending mob, 
would naturally riſe upon this. The cuſtom- 
houſe was abruptly ſhut, and we could obtain 


none of our goods from it, 


While we were in the cuſtom-houſe, a fer- 
vant came to tell us, that our books and other 
hings had been all thrown out of the windows 
of the houſe which we-had hired, and the door 
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ſhut againſt us. We went to ſee what might 
be the reaſon of that outrage, but could find 
neither Iſmael nor his father. One of the citi- 
zens, who was. a friend of Iſmael's, attacked us 
with abuſive language. No perſon would afford 
us lodgings; but every one looked upon us as 
vagrants who would inſtantly be driven out of 
the city in diſgrace. At length, one of the citi- 
Zens expreſſed himſelf willing to receive us into 
his houſe, if he were ſure, that government 
would not puniſh him for it. We led him to 
the Cadi, who aſſured him, that he ſhould riſk 


nothing by lodging us. In Turkey, the Cadies 


are reputed very corrupt and ſelfiſh ; but in 
Yemen, we found them perſons of great worth 
and integrity, earneſt to do prompt and candid 
juſtice. The Engliſh merchant whom I men- 
tioned above was Mr Francis Scott. He had 
heard of our difficulties and perplexity ; and, 
although we had not yet viſited him, gave us an 
invitation to dinner, which we accepted with 


the greateſt pleaſure. He expreſſed a warm de- 
ſice to ſerve tis; and we now perceived, how 

fooliſhly we had acted in not applying, at firſt © 
to him and his Banian interpreter. However, 


we durſt not break off abruptly, with Iſmael 
and his father. 


When we could not obtain any of our things 


from the cuſtom-houſe, Iſmael adviſed us to of- 
a OE. "oF 
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fer the Dola a preſent of fifty ducats; and hint- 
ed that he ſhould be the bearer of the preſent, 
for that the Dola would not condeſcend to ſpeak 
with Chriſtians. We had no intention of mak- 
ing ſo large a preſent, ſtill leſs of intruſting him 
with it. But, after various reflections, we at 
laſt reſolved. to ſacrifice thoſe fifty ducats upon 
the occaſion ; and it was agreed, that I ſhould 
wait upon the Dola with this preſent, next day. 
On my way, however, I learned, that the Dola 
having been exerciſing his troops, had received 
a wound in the foot. Upon receiving this in- 
formation, I returned home ; hoping that our 
. phyſician would be ſent for, and that we might 
thus avoid the expence of the preſent. 

But, as Mr Cramer was not called by the 
Dola, and our effects ſtill remained at the cuſ- 


tom-houſe, we underſtood, that a conſiderable 


preſent was expected from us. Mr Forſkal had 
hitherto been always refuſed admiſſion by the 
ſervants of the Dola, upon pretence, that their 
maſter would not treat with us otherwiſe, than 
through the medium of Iſmael and his father ; 
yet, he now undertook to make a new attempt 
to obtain an audience. When he had explained 
the purpoſe of his. viſit, he was admitted, and ſo 
graciouſly received, that the Dola kindly chid 
him for not applying directly to himſelf at the 
ürſt. Next day, he, in his turn, ſent us a pre- 

. ſent 
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ſent of four lambs, and two ſmall bags of rice; 
and at the ſame time gave orders, that our effects 


ſhould. be delivered to us, without being more 


mg examined. 


Cnae. IV. 


Our flay at Mokha continued ; aud the death of Me Vas 


Haven. 


Tur Dola, when he received his wound, had 
been adviſed by the principal perſons about 
him, to ſend for the European phyſician. But 
he was afraid, that Mr Cramer might, in re- 


venge for the ill treatment which we had ſuffer- 


ed, adminiſter to him improper medicines, or 
might apply heating drugs, which the Arabs 
think very dangerous. But the Cadi repreſent. 
ed to him, that no'perſon had yet complained of 
us; and that it was nowiſe ſtrange, that a phy- 
ſician ſhould have dead ſerpents in his poſſeſſion, 
theſe being uſed as ingredients in ſome medical 
compoſitions. The Europeans, he farther told 
him, ought not to be deſpiſed or ſlighted for col- 
lecting ſhells or inſects of which the CE knew 
not the uſe. 
Thele repreſentations, and the ating ſtate 
of the wound, which was becoming worſe, in 
the 
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the hands of four or five empirics, induced the 
Dola to ſend, on the 4th of May, to enquire 
whether we were ſtill angry with him, or if our 
phyſician would undertake to cure him. We 
were all oyerjoyed to hear that the prejudices 
which the governor bad conceived againſt us 
were ſo perfectly removed; and Mr Cramer 
gladly offered his ſervices. No ſooner had our 
anſwer been carried to the Dola, than he ſent 
one of his ſervants with a mule for Mr Cramer. 
Europeans, when they paſs before the Dola's 
palace, are uſually obliged to alight and walk, 
if they happen to be mounted : but, to evince to 
the people the entire reconciliation that had ta- 
ken place between the Dola and us, Mr Cramer 
was permitted to paſs through this forbidden 
ground, and even to enter the court of the palace 
without diſmounting. 

We had, after this, frequent opportunities of 
ſeeing the Dola, and teſtifying our friendſhip to 
him. Mr Forſkal one day related to him, how 
we had been inſulted and turned out by the 
owner of our firſt lodging. The Dola promiſed 
him ſatisfaction, and made the perion of whom 
he complained, be caſt, that very night, into 
priſon... Iſmael, enraged to fee his friend puniſh- 
ed for an act of inſolence which he himſelf had 
prompted, threatened. us with a mob, by Which 
we might be torn in pieces. Mr Forſkal, al- 
though 
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though regardleſs of his threats, waited on the 
Dola, and entreated him to liberate the priſoner, 
and only recommend to him, to be more civi 
to ſtrangers in future. 

This change in our fituation, rendered Mok. 
ha much leſs unpleaſant to us than it had been 
at firſt. But diſeaſe began now to fall ſeverely 
upon us; I had been attacked, ſoon after our ar- 
rival here, with a violent dyſentery, from which, 
however, I recovered, after fifteen days ill- 
neſs. Mr Von Haven, who had been ill at Beit 
el Fakih, became much worſe here. After walk- 
ing out in the cool of the evening, he was tole- 
rably well through the night; but the heats of 
the day he was quite unable to bear. At laft, 
he ventured to ly for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, 
upon the roof of the houſe, in the open air, and 
with his face uncovered. On the night of the 
24th of May, he caught cold, and was ſo ill in 
the morning, that it was neceſſary for two ſer- 
vants to carry him down into his apartment. 
His fever was become doubly violent, and he 
was delirious by the evening. He then 
ſunk into a deep lethargy, and expired in the 
night. 9 

He had paid more attention than any other of 
us, to oriental literature. The public have loſt, 
by his death, ſome very intereſting diſcoveries, 

e and 
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and ſome curious collections of this ſort, which 
he had made. | | 

The cuſtom of interring the dead ina coffin, is 
unknownin Arabia. We had one made, however, 
for our deceaſed friend, in order to preſerve his 
remains from any accident. The Captain of an 
Engliſh ſhip lent us ſix of his ſailors to bear the 
body to the European burying place. All the 
Engliſh in Mokha attended at the faneral ; and 
the obſequies were performed with more decen- 
cy, and with leſs interruption, than thoſe of a 
Conful at Cairo, which were diſturbed by the 
crowding of the people to witneſs the ſolemni- 
ty, and by the robbery of the audacious Bedouins, 
On this occaſion, the Arabs of Yemen ſhewed 
themſelves reaſonable and humane. 


Cnapy. V. 


We leave Mokha. 


Arrxx the death of Mr Von Haven, we began 
to think ſeriouſly of leaving Mokha, and making 
a tour into the interior parts of Yemen. We 


were divided. in opinion, with regard to the plan 
| upon 
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upon which we ought to regulate our ſubſequent 
proceedings; ſome being diſpoſed to remain a- 
nother year in Arabia, while the reſt were deſi- 
rous of returning immediately to Europe. But 
we all agreed to ſet out without farther delay, 
upon our journey to Sana. 

Mr Forſkal and I had made ſeveral excurſions 
in a very fimple guiſe, and almoſt without atten- 
dants, But as our whole party were now to tra- 
vel all together, we could not well go without a 
certain train to accompany us. We could not 
however, travel m this ſtyle without permiſſion 
trom the Dola, which would not be eaſily obtain- 
ed; as it could not be thought, that he would 


willingly fuffer his phyſician to leave him before 


his wound were healed. We, nevertheleſs, ven- 


tured to make the requeſt : but the Dola refuſed 


us upon a fair pretext. He told us, that he muſt 
firſt write to Sana, to know whether the Imam 
would receive us, and that we could not leave 

Mokha till the Imam had returned an anſwer. 
When thus refnſed permiſſion to proceed to 
vana, we begged that we might, at leaſt, be al- 
jowed to remove to 'Taces, in the mean time, for 
the ſake of our health. Even this was refuſed us. 
We then propoſed to the Dola, to leave our phy- 
fician behind, But the Arabs feared, that the 
pain of ſeparation from his friends, might fecret- 
ly 
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Iv Aiftreſs Mr Cramer, ſo as to render him more 
negligent of his patient's cure. | 

When we complained of theſe reſtvulits to 
the principal men of the city, they obſerved, that 
it was hard to conceive what rendered us ſo im- 
patient to depart for that by going to the High- 
lands, we ſhould only endanger our health more, 
as thoſe who went thither from the burning ſands 
of \Cehama, were commonly attacked with a vio- 
lent fever, immediately upon their arrival. 

At length, when we were much at a loſs how 
to proceed, a ſurgical empiric luckily came in, 
to free us from our perplexity. He promiſed to 
cure the Dola's wound within eight days; and 
our phyſician was immediately diſmiſſed. We, 
at the ſame time, obtained permiſſion to ſet out 
for Taces, and were fayoured with a letter of re- 
commendation to the Dola of that city. Mr 
Cramer received for his fee, a mule with a ſad- 
dle and bridle, and India ſtuff for a ſuit of clothes 
in the Arab faſhion. As an additional proof of 
his friendſhip, the Dola ſent one of his ſervants 
to attend us. We ſhould have been well pleaſ- 
ed to excuſe this inſtance of his attention ; for 
his ſervant was only a ſpy, under a more honour- 


able name, to watch over our conduct, and hin- 


der us from going farther than Taces. 
Not, wiſhing to run any riſk of loſing our rea- 
dy money, we put it all into the hands of the 
Vor. I. E Engliſh 
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Engliſh interpreter, who gave us hills upon hi 

countrymen, the Banians at 'Taces and Sana, 
This was the firſt time we could get bills of ex- 
change in the Eaſt. : . 


— 
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SECTION XII. 


JOURNEY FROM MOKHA TO-TAOES, 


Cray. I. 


\ 


* \ 


Leavino Mokha with pleaſure, as our ſtay in 


it had been not a little diſagreeable, we proceed- 
ed, on the'gth of June, through a dry and deſart 


country, and, after advancing four miles, reached 
Muſa, a village fituate juſt upon the confines of 
the Highlands. This village is known to the 
Europeans, who ſometimes come hither in par- 
ties for pleaſure. But the buildings are wretch- 
ed, and the heat is as oppreſſive here as at Mok- 
ha. The water, is, however, good, and the rich- 
er inhabitants of Mokha fend hither for it; as 
that in the wells immediately around the city” 19 
very bad. | 
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Next day we travelled along the channet of a 
large river, which, in the rainy ſeaſon, diſem- 
bogues itſelf into the ſea, near Mokha ; but is 
commonly loſt, at no great diſtance from its head, 
in the ſands of Tehama. We paſſed through ſe. 
veral villages ; and near the laſt of theſe, remark- 
ed a ſmall houſe, at which duties are paid for all 
goods ſent to the independent country of aſa : 
goods paſſing into the ſtates of * Imam pay no 
ſuch duties. 

I ſhall hereafter have at; to ſpeak of 
Schiech Schædeli, the famous ſaint of Mokha. 
We happened to meet with one of his deſcend- 
ents, a good-natured ideot. Some young perſons 
in our party addreſſed bim, and bandied jokes 
and raillery with him. They did not, indeed, 


abuſe him, but as little did they ſhew him re- 


ſpect. They called him Schiech, in regard to his 
birth, but paid him no other honour. In this 
inſtance, the Arabs diſcover more good ſenſe than 
the Turks, and eſpecially than the Egyptians, 
who treat all ideots as Schiechs, honour them 
through life, and regard tlrem as ſaints after their 
death. 

In the hilly country, the roads are 150 bad for 
| travelling by night. We ſaw, as we proceeded, 
a large village, and near it, the fertile hills of 
. Hammara, which belong to Schiech Ibn Aklan ; 


but the inhabitants of the village are not ſubject 
„1 | ; to 
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to his authority. They had lately ſlain two men, 
aud when the Schiech fent troops to chaſtiſe 
them, they retreated to the ſummits of the hills. 
We happened, fortunately, to enter one of the 
large inns called by the Arabians, Mattrach ; 
for, early in the afternoon, a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
and ſuch a quantity of rain fell, that all the high- 
ways were flooded, and it became impoſſible for 
us to continue our journey. 

On the 12th of June, after paſſing through ſe- 
veral yillages, and crofling ſome fertile fields, we 
arrived at Dorebat, a town ten miles diſtant from 
Mokha. It is the capital of the territories of 
Schiech Ibn Aklan, who reſides here. Its ſitu- 
ation on the ſummit of a hill, renders it natural- 
ly ſtrong. At the foot of the hill ſtands a town, 
the public priſon in which is ſaid to be the moſt 
diſmal in Yemen. Before the door of the pri- 
fon in Dorebat, we ſaw perſons who had been 
guilty only of very trivial faults, confined, a num- 


ber of them together, by one chain, in the open 


air. Near them ſtood a guard of ſoldiers of the 
Imam's, whom the Schiech is obliged to main- 


tain, 
Continuing our journey from Dorebat, we found 
on our way, a number of fine villages, and many 


coffee huts, and Madsjils, or reſervoirs for water, 


in a columnar form. A violent ſtorm again com- 


pelled us to halt. Next day we ſaw from a hill, 
f the 
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the caſtle of Taces, ſtill at a diſtance. Early on 
the 13th we reached the city. | 
Immediately after our arrival, we ſent our let- 
ter from the Dola at Mokha, to the Dola of Tacs, 
who ſtraightway required us to wait upon him 
at his houſe. He ſeemed to be in a very good 
humour, and made us an offer of Ki/cher, pipes, 
and Kaad, (the buds of a certain tree which the 
Arabs chew, as the Indians do Beret ; ) but we 
did not reliſh this drug. He related to us, how 
that a report had been ſpread at Taces, of our 


having brought ſeveral cheſts full of ſerpents to 


Mokha. He made us be conducted intq a houſe 
the proprietor of which he had lately impriſon- 
ed; and ſent us, in a preſent, two lambs, with a 
ſmall quantity of meal. We, in our turn, offer- 
ed him a piece of India ſtuff. 

Next day, we delivered our other letters of 
recommendation from our friends at Mokha : of 
thoſe, one was addreſſed to Baſtateb, the firſt ſe- 
cretary ; another to the ſteward of the houſehold, 
Achmed, a third to one Sejid, a man of diftinc- 
tion ; and a fourth to a Banian. We were well 
received, every where. The Dola of Mokha's 


ſervant had the preſumption to attend us on all 


our viſits, and impoſed his company upon us, in 
like manner, when we received the vifits of 


otherss We could not imagine whether this 


were 


— 
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were done out of vanity, or in order to keep a 
ſtrict eye on all our motions, 25 

We found the temperature of this country to 
agree entirely with our conſtitutions. Inſtead 
of the oppreſſive heats under which we had faint. 
ed at Mokha, we had here, almoſt every even- 
Ing, refreſhing rains, 


CAP. II. 


Of the City of Tas. 


Tars city ſtands at the foot of the fertile hill 
of Sabber. It is encompaſſed with a wall, be- 
tween fixteen and thirty feet thick, and flanked 
with ſeveral towers. The fortreſs of Kahbre 
ſtands in the circuit of the wall: its walls are 
faced with burnt bricks, but, within, conſiſt of 
bricks, which, inſtead of being burnt, have been 
only dried in the ſun. 

This city has only two gates; and each of 
theſe is after the Arabic faſhion, fortified with 
three towers. Only two of them are in a condi- 
tion to bear cannons. The garriſon conſiſted at 
this time of ſix hundred men, Theſe works ly 
ſo under the command of the neighbouring 
heights, that they would afford no defence againſt 

. any 
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any but an army of Arabs who are ſtrangers 
in a manner, to the uſe of artillery. _ 

The ſaint who has been aſſumed as the patron 
of the city of Tame, is the famous 1/mael Mulk, 
who, according to tradition, was once king of 
this country, His remains are buried in a 
moſque which bears his name. But none have 
been permitted to approach his tomb, ſince once 
that the faint thought proper to perform a 
miracle which gave diſſatisfaction to the rulers, 
This marvellous event was related to us with 
the following circumſtanees : Two beggars had 
aſked charity from the Dola of Taces ; but on- 
ly one of theſe had taſted of his bounty. The 
other went, upon this, to the tomb of Iſmael 
Mulk, to implore his aid. Iſmael, who, when 
alive, had been very charitable, ſtretched his 
hand out of the tomb, and gave the beggar a 
letter, containing an order on the Dola to pay 
the beggar an hundred crowns. Upon examin- 
ing this order, with the greateſt care, it was 
found that Iſmael Mulk had written it with his. 
own hand, and ſeated it with his ſeal. The go- 
vernor could not refuſe payment ; but, to avoid 
all ſubſequent trouble from ſuch bills of ex- 
change, he had a wall built, inclofing the tomb. 

Near the moſque of Iſmael Mulk is a garden, 
which was poſſeſſed by Iſchia his ſon. In it there 


Was ſhewn to me a large baſon, and a hydraulic 
machine 


. 
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machine; which in its time muſt have been an 
ornament of no#*ſmiall conſequence ; but all is 
now in a ſtate of decay, and almoſt ruinous. 

In the ſame city; and in its neighbourhood, 
are many deſerted and ruinous moſques ; one of 


them, in a ftyle of architecture unuſual in this 


country, ſhould ſeem to have been built by fome 
Turkiſh, Pacha. The devout founders of theſe 
moſques, if they intended thereby to tranſmit 
their memory to poſterity, have failed of their 
purpoſe. Their names have been forgotten, as 
the moſques have funk into ruins, | 

The laſt Lords of Taces have made a more 
judicious choice of buildings to diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves by. They have erected noble palaces 
for themſelves and their poſterity, and were con- 
tent with a ſmall Kubbet for their oratory and 
burial-place : Thus have they ſpared the lands 


which muſt otherwiſe have been appropriated to 


the maintenance of the clergy of an uſeleſs moſque : 
Their palaces are ſtill ſtanding, and are the 


ornaments of the city, which indeed does not 
poſleſs many other fine buildings. Since the laſt | | 


war, many of the houſes have remained ruinous, 
and ſome of the ſquares have even been convert- 
ed into fields and meadows. 


The ruins of two ancient cities, are ſtill to be 


ſeen in the neighbourhood of Tacs. One of 
them is Thobad, which is ſituate near Mount 
Vor. I. | Vu Sab ber 
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Sabber, Some parts of its walls, with a large 
moſque belonging to it, are tilkfianding. The 
other is Oddena, which ſtands at no great dif. 


tance from Thobad, upon the ſummit of Mount 


Sabber, over againſt Kahhre. The latter was 
the place of the refidence of the kings of this 
country ; its only remains are the ruins of ſome 
moſques. Iſmael Mulk, having built his tomb 
at the foot of the rock of Kahhre, ſome of his 
devout ſubjects choſe to live near their ſaint ; 
others following their example, Oddena was 
thus abandoned, and 'Taces built. So, this city, 
like Loheia, Beit el Fakih, oy Mokha, owes its 
riſe to a faint, 


Crap. IE 
Late Revolutions of Taws. 


So modern a city cannot make a great figure 
in the hiſtory of Yemen. However, in theſe 
late years, ſome revolutions have taken place, 
whick deſerve to be briefly mentioned, as they 
may ſerve to give an idea of the power of the 


Imam, and of the manner in which the Ara- 


bians go to war. 
Imam E! Manſor Hoſſein, had committed the 


Government of Taces, to his brother Achmed, 
| 2 — 4 
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who, when afterwards recalled, refuſed to obey. 
With a force of two thouſand men, whom he 
kept in pay, he, ſtood out for twelve years, a- 
gainſt all that the Imam could ſend, to reduce 
him to his duty, Achmed had money coined 
in his own name, levied taxes upon goods car- 


ried between Mokha and Sana, and conducted 


himſelf in all reſpects, as if he had been ſove- 
reign of the country. Yet, he aſſumed not the 
title of Imam, or King, but contented himſelf 
with that Sidi, which is common to all the 
princes of. the blogd-royal. 
Sidi Achmed dying, left fix ſons. The eld- 
eſt of whom, Abdulla, ſucceeded him, and lived 
on fair terms with the Imam. Abdulla dying 
in 1759, left the ſucceſſion to his only fon Ab- 
dul Kerim, a boy, thirteen years of age. 'Three 
of the young prince's uncles, Ali, Jachia, and 
Machſer conſpired to dethrone him. One of 
the conſpirators ſeized the fortreſs of Kabbre, 
and each of the other two made himſelf maſter 
of a gate, with ſome adjoining towers. But, as 
the revenues of theſe three princes were very 
ſcanty, they could neither keep many ſoldiers 
on foot, nor even purchaſe proviſions. They 
were particularly in want of powder; and when- 
ever one of them could procure a few pounds of 
ammunition, he never ceaſed firing upon his 
1 u 2 brothers, 
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brothers, till the whole was exhauſted. But 
they never came to a fair combat. 

In theſe circumſtances, young Abdul Kerim 
wrote to his uncle the reigning Imam, begging 
his affiſtance, and intreating him to ſupport him 


in the poſſeſſion of his dominjons. The Imam 


having long wiſhed to take part in the quarre|, 
ſent an army to reduce the rebels. But the 


Nakib or General, El Mas, who commanded this 


army, having no artillery, had no other expe- 
dient, but to fire with muſquet-ſhot, from a 
moſque without the wall, by whictkr he coull 
make no advancement in the fiege, * 

The Imam had for ſeveral years had a dan- 
gerous enemy in a,Schiech named Abdurral, 
who had occupied the territory of Hodsjerie. 
During the blockade of Taces, this Schiech ap- 


proached Mokha, and the Imam then found it 


neceſſary to ſeek a reconciliation with his enemy. 
Peace was made, through the intermediation of 
the generals, on condition, that the Schiech 
mould lend aſſiſtance to accompliſh the conqueſt 


of Taœs. But his troops being deftitute of can- 


nons, wexe as little in a condition as thoſe of 
the Imam, to ſtorm the tower. Vet the ſhrewd- 
neſs of Abdurrah ſuggeſted a ſtratagem.. He 
promiſed a thouſand crowns to twelve of the 
beſieged ſoldiers, who were poſted in a tower, 
if they would permit his Poops to enter. By 

. ths 
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this means, the city was taken in the end of the 
year 1760, and ſacked. 

After the conqueſt of Taces, the Imam gave 
the family of Sidi Achmed, with Schiech Ab- 
durrah, a friendly invitation to viſit him at Sa- 
na. The latter was at firſt unwilling to put 
himſelf in the power of his old enemy; but the 
Imam impowered his generals to pledge his faith 
for the Schiech's ſecurity; and he was according- 
ly taken in the ſnare. The Imam treated this 
hero with the blackeſt perfidy, and put him to 
an ignominious death. He returned the ſer- 
vices of his generals with baſe ingratitude, and 
refuſed to reinſtate Abdul Kerim in his father's 
prineipality. I faw the young prince going to 
the moſque, at Sana; having a paraſbl carried 
over him, like the other princes of the blood 
royal. His two uncles, Sidi Jachia, and Sidi 
Machſar, were caſt into confinement as rebels: 
The third, Sidi Ali, happening luckily to be fa- 
ther-in-law to the reigning Imam, preſerved his 
liberty, and lives privately at Sana. After theſe 
events, the Imam ſent a Dola to Tacs; and it 
is now under the ſame government as the other 
cities in his dominions. 
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_ Cnae. IV. | 
Stay at Tar. 10 
Tur Dola who governed this city when we f 
viſited it, had been an officer in the Imam's ar- e 
my, and had riſen rapidly to the rank of Nakib, 8 
without owing his fortune to his birth, as moſt 0 
of theſe governors do. His government was 
very extenfive, comprehending both Mount f 
Sabber and the territory of Hodsjerie in which | 
are a number of Schiechs, whoſe families have, 0 
for theſe ſeveral centuries, poſſeſſed ſmall, and 1 
almoſt independent Lordſhips. They pay tax- ir 
es to the Imam, but value themſelves much on : 
their nobility of deſcent, and treat their gover- 
nors with centempt. Our Dola had already 
had ſeveral differences with thoſe haughty no- P 
bles, who refuſed ſubmiſſion to his authority, He 1 
had put one of the mutinous Schiechs in priſon, 
and had detained a female ſlave whom the Arab 4 
was carrying away with him. An order from the 5 
Imam, however, obliged him to ſet both at li- h 
berty ; but he remained in indignation againſt 1 
thoſe Schiechs in general. He ſeized the firſt x 
occaſion that offered, and ſent out half a dozen 2 
ſoldiers among them, who, according to their 8 
maſter's orders, conducted themſelves with great 6 
inſolencetowards thoſe highlanders. The ſchiechs 
could not bear ſuch inſults ; but made an inſur- E 


rection, 
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rection, and maſſacred them all. Since that 
period, nobody from Taces has ventured to vi- 
fit the highlands without expoſing his life to 
extreme danger. It was even ſaid, that the 
Schiechs would never be quiet till the Imam 
ſhould recal the Dola. 

The exuberant fertility of Mount Sabber af- 
fords, according to the accounts of the Arabs, 
plants of every ſpecies that is to be found any 
where elſe through the world. Mr Forſkal had 
this mountain daily before his eyes; but, to his 
infinite mortification, could not obtain permiſ- 
fion to botanize upon it, He propoſed to bring 
a Schiech from the mountains at his own ex- 
pence, under whofe protection he might go out 
upon his herborizing expeditions, without danger. 
But the Dola put a negative upon all his pro- 
poſals, and would only ſuffer him to take a ſhort 
ramble over Mount Saurek. My friend ſet out 
on the 20th of June, and returned on the 22d, 
having found the villages in that diſtrict deſerted, 
in conſequence of the intolerable exaQions of 
the Dola, which had forced the inhabitants to 
retire and ſettle elſewhere. In ſo wretched a 
country, Mr Forſkal could neither find provi- 
fions, nor travel about in fafety. 

We had occafion to obſerye the negligence with 
which the Arabs obſerve the phaſes of the moon, 


or rather their ignorance of aſtronomy. When 
| the 
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the pilgrims arrive on mount Haraphat, in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca, all the Moſlems cele- 
brate a feſtival, called Araſa or ' Korban, for 
which an immenſe quantity of camels, oxen, 
and ſheep are killed. Every body believed that 


this feſtival was to begin on the 22d of June; 
and, as it laſts three days, during which no pro- 


viſions are brought in from the country, all had 
provided ſheep, ſugar, and flour for their en- 
tertainment during that time: Mean while, a 
courier arrived from Sana, with information 
that the new moon had appeared a day ſooner 


than ſhe was expected, and that the feaſt muſt be 


celebrated on the 22d of June. 

On the day appointed, the fignal was given, 
by firing a few ſhots of a cannon. The Dola, 
with a numerous company, went in proceſſion 
to a ſquare without the city, where, upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions, prayers were uſualy offered up 
in the open air. Returning thence, he went 
to the parade, where the principal inhabitants 
of the city were engaged in the exerciſe ' of 


the Dyjerid. 


The Dola, ftriving to ſhew his addreſs, was 


thrown from his horſe. However, all returned 


home, made good cheer,” chewed Kaad, and 


burned ſpices in their houſes. 564 
In order to make the moſt of our flax, at 
Faces, I wiſhed to make ſome excurſions 
through 


* 
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through the interior country, but durſt not at- 
tempt them, on account of the prevailing diſ- 
turbances. I was at laſt diſpoſed to content 
myſelf with copying an inſcription in the for- 
treſs; and Mr Forſkal reſumed his intention of 
ſending for a Schiech from mount Sabber. - The 
Dola agreed to our wiſhes ; but at midnight, he 
ſent to tell us, that he had received a letter 
from the Dola of Mokha, requiring us to return 
immediately to the latter city, We ſuſpected 
this letter to be a pretence, and refuſed to be 
gone, Early in the morning, however, ca- 
mels were ſent to carry us away, but we ſent 
them back. With Turks we durſt not have 
done fo much. 

We could not comprehend what were the Do. 


la's views, unleſs, perhaps, he might, like the 


Dola of Mokha, intend to extort ſome conſider- 
able preſent from us. Into theſe views we had 
no diſpoſition to enter, and therefore ſought a pri- 


vate audience of him, in hopes of bringing him to 


reaſon. . Our ſervant was ſeveral times ſent back 
under different pretexts. At laſt, Mr Forſkal ob- 
tained acceſs to the Dola, and begged of him only 
to permit us to wait till we ſhould receive the Im- 
am's anſwer, without mentioning our little 
ſchemes. But the governor cut him ſhort, ſaying ; 
lince you would not credit my ſervants, I myſelf 
order you to be gone to Mokha to-morrow. 
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Cr. V. 
Departure from Taœs to Sana. 


Srrixc no means to elude the Dola's orders, we 
had already packed up our goods, when a favour- 
able change ſuddenly took place upon our cir- 
cumſtances. A letter was brought us by expreſs 
from the Dela of Mokha, and in it were three 
others; one to the Imam, another to his vizier, 
and a third to the Dola of Taœs. He informed 
us, that the Imam gave us permiſſion to go to 
Sana, and wiſhed us to carry our curioſities with 
us. He acquainted the Dola of 'Taces with their 
maſter's orders, and begged him to favour our de- 
parture to Sana. Mr Forſkal went inſtant 
with this letter to the governor, but could not 
obtain acceſs to him, and was obliged to give it 
to his ſervant, | 

We now thought our affairs in a good train, 
and would even have ſet out without troubling 
the Dola fapther, if we could have bbtained ca- 
mels without his interpoſition on our behalf. 
Thoſe who hire theſe cattle are united in a ſort 
of corporation; and travellers are obliged to apply 
to the head of the company, who has recourſe 
upon the owners of the camels, and makes them 


furniſh, in turn, the number which may be want 
ed. 
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ed. Unluckily the Dola himſelf was at the head 


of this company, and was obliged to furniſh ca- 
mels in his turn. We let him know that we 
were about to depart. He anſwered, that camels 
were ready to convey us back to Mokha, but 
that the orders reſpecting our journey to Sana re- 
garded only the Dola of Mokha. | 
In the perplexity to which we were duced | 
by this condu of the Dola's, we knew not what 
to do. Several inſtances of the equity and ge- 
neroſity of the Cadi were in the mean time re. 
jated to us, in which he had brought the Go- 
vernor to reaſon in caſes fimilar to ours. We 
made our complaints therefore to that judge; and 
ſnewed him our letters from Mokha, He thought 
the Dola's conduct very unreaſonable, and imme. 
diately wrote to him to beware of doing any 
thing in contradiction to the orders of the Imam · 
The Dola replied, that he did not hinder our 
journey to Sana, but, aſked us to ſtay one day, 
till he ſhould write his letters to court upon the 
occaſion. We offered to ſtay two or three days. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Dola's ſervants came 
next morning, and ordered us in his name, to 
depart to Mokha. We had again recourſe to 
the Cadi, who being previouſly informed of all 
that had happened, had, in the morning, written 
to the Dola, that he ſhould not act in a harſh or 
intereſted manger with us; for we were ſtrangers: 
| The 
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The' Baſkateb told us in the evening, that the 
Dola was ſorry, that his ſervants had come to us 


with a meſſage in his name which he bad given 


them no orders to deliver. But upon this head 
we knew ſufficiently what to think. 

The Dola of Mokha's ſervant could not now 

be of farther uſe to us; we diſmiſſed him there- 

fore with a handfome reward. But as we ſtill 


wanted a guide who knew the interior parts of 


Yemen, we begged the Cadi to direct us to ſuch 
a one; and he politely ſent us an Arab, who after. 
wards accompanied us to Mokha, and with whom 
we were perfectly ſatisfied. , The Dola ſhewed 
likewiſe a diſpoſition to make amends by kind- 
neſs for the trouble he had given us, and order- 
ed one of his ſervants to accompany us on our 
journey. This man had the addreſs to ſtipulate 
before-hand, in the preſence of ſeveral perſons 
of diſtinction, for the wages which we were to 
pay him. | 
The Cadi, unaſked, had the generoſity to give 
*us aletter of recommendation tothe Imam's vizier, 
in which he told him, that he ſhould beware of 
believing any thing that might be related to him 
to the diſadvantage of theſe Franks. We could 
have wiſhed to make the judge a preſent of a 


watch; his probity and beneficence having inſpir- 


ed us with the higheſt veneration for his charac- 
ter, and the livelieſt gratitude for his favours. 


But. 
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But we were informed that he would accept no 
ſuch thing, leſt he might appear to have inter- 
eſted views in taking part with us. 

We could not ſee the Dola before our depart- 
ure. He avoided receiving our viſit under pre- 
tence. of illneſs. Our friends however aſſured 
us, that he was fallen ſeriouſly ill, in conſequence 
of the uneaſineſs which our obſtinate reſiſtance 
to his will had given him. Our firmneſs was in- 
deed ſaid to have made him contemptible in the 
eyes of the inhabitants of the city. 

His conduct had occaſioned us no leſs vexa- 

tion. I even blame the uneaſineſs with which 
Mr Forſkal was at that time agitated, as the firſt 
occaſion of the illneſs, which, ſoon after, hurri- 
ed my friend to the grave. 
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* 


SECTION XIII. 


JOURNEY TO SANA. 


*% 


Cuap. I. 
Raut from Tauær to Jerim. 


4 


F. or Tacs we ſet out on the 28th of June; and, 
for the two firſt days, found no human habita- 
tions on our way, except ſome paltry coffee huts, 
a few villages; and a ſmall town; and moſt of 
the villages were falling into ruius. The coun- 


try is uncultivated, and almoſt deſolate; which 
ſeems to-be owing to the late wars for the ſuccef* | 


ſion to the throne of Taces. 16 215977 

On the third day we reached Mbabras: which 
I had formerly travelled over in one of my pre. 
vious excurſions. A violent ftorm ſurpriſed us, 
and gave us an opportunity of remarking how 
the torrents, ruſhing upon ſuch occaſions from 


2 
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hills, produce the gullies, one of which we pal. 
ed on an arch of ſolid ſtone. 

The great inns which are ſcattered over the 
country from the Tehama thus far, are called 
Mattrach. Theſe are private houſes, the maſters 
of which furniſh travellers with their meals, 
which are commonly very indifterent. Between 
Mharras and Sana, almoſt at every half day's 
journey, ſtands a large Simſera of - burnt bricks, 
Theſe edifices, like the caravanſeras in Turkey 
have been built by wealthy perſons for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, and afford ſafe lodg- 
ing, but no other ſort of food than coffee, rice, 
bread and butter, The traveller muſt bring his 
other proviſions with him. 

On the firſt of July, having croſſed Mount 
Mharres upen a paved road, we entered a more 
fertile country, and after paſling ſeveral villages 
and a number of Madsjils, arrived at Abb. This 
city ſtands on the height of a hill, is ſurrounded 
by a ſtrong wall, and contains 800 houſes, moſt 
of which are in a good faſhion of building. Its 
ſtreets are paved, and it has a good many {mall 
moſques. Beſide one ↄf theſe is a large reſer- 
voir, which receives water by an aqueduct, and 
ſupplies all the houſes in the city. 

At a ſmall diſtance, between Abb and Dsjobla 
are two rivulets, one of which running welt- 
ward, is encreaſed into the river Zebid ; and the 

| other 
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other running ſouthward, forms Meidam a river 


which diſembogues itſelf into the ſea near Aiden. 


The different courſes of theſe rivers, two of the 


moſt conſiderable in the country, and the cir- 


cumſtance of their taking their riſe here, ſeem 


to indicate this as the moſt elevated ſpot in the 


mountainous part of the Imam's dominions. The 


height of mount Sumara, which we paſſed on the 
day following, is another proof of this. 

We travelled down mount Abb, along good, 
paved roads, and then cxoſſed a country of a 
varied ſurface, having villages, madsjils and 
houſes for the protection of travellers, ſcattered 
over it. No remarkable place was to be ſeen 
except the city of Muchoder, Randing « on a 0 
and the ſeat of a Dola. 

After pending the night in a Simſera, we be- 


gan to aſcend mount Sumara, a hill much higher 
than Mharres, by ways which had been render- 


ed acceſſible to camels by being paved, and carried 
in a winding direction round thoſe places, 
which were too ſteep for direct acceſs. Half 
way up the hill is the village of Menſil, in which 
is a ſuperb Simſera built all of hewn ſtone. We 
obtained a convenient apartment upon the roof, 
of which Mr Forfkal, who was now extremely 

weak, ſtood very much in need. 
Here we remained during the next day, and 
whos gladly have ſtaid till our friend had been 
ſomewhat 
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ſome what better; but our camel-drivers could 
not here find food fitting for their cattle. They 
propoſed to us to proceed to Jerim, a city at a 
ſmall diſtance, and promiſed that our ſick friend. 
ſnould be borne by men over the rugged roads 
of mount Sumara. 

We were perſuaded, and ſet forward on the 
sth of July. I went before, to enjoy the freſh 


air; a piece of inexcuſable imprudence in places 


of ſo keen a temperature. I ſoon felt myſelf af- 
fected with a ſevere rheum, vomitings, and ex- 
ceſſive thirſt, which I could not have quenched 
on that deſart mountain, if I had not fortunate- 
ly met with a peaſant who permitted me to 
drink out of his pitcher of water. I ſaw nothing 
in this part of our journey, which ſeemed 
worthy of attention, except a ruinous caſtle, the 
property of the family of Haſſan, and ſtanding 
on the very peak of Mount Sumara. In this 
neighbourhood, are two tribes of wandering 
Arabs, who are now ſettled in villages. There 


are no more Bedouins in the Imam's do- 


minions. 

The Arabs could not be 1 to carry 
1 Chriſtian; and Mr Forſkal was therefore 
placed in his bed upon a camel. Although we 


had proceeded flowly, he was in a deplorable 


condition, by the time we reached Jerim. We 
now found, that, although we had accuſtomed 
Vol. I. 8 ourſelves 
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ourſelves to live like the inhabitants of the. 


country, yet there were certain conveniences 
which in caſe of illneſs we could not well 
want. 


Crap. II. 
Of the city of Ferim. 


WI lodged in a public inn. But the crowd 
of ſpectators whom curioſity brought together, 
to ſee the Europeans, becoming extremely 
troubleſome, we hired a more quiet apartment 
in the city, where we might live undiſturbed till 
our fellow traveller ſhould recover his health: 
It was impoffible to find perſons who would 
carry our fick friend. Our Mahometan ſervant 
refuſed to aſſiſt us in removing Mr Forſkal from 
the one houſe to the other; and we were oblig- 
to carry him ourſelves; 

Jerim is but a ſmall town, yet the ſeat of 4 
Dola, who reſides in a caſtle ſituate on a rock: 
The houſes are built of ſtone, and of bricks 
which have been dried in the ſun. I ſaw no- 

thing farther remarkable about this town. 
At two miles diſtance from Jerim, according 


to the tradition of the Arabs, ſtood once a fas 


mous city Dhafar, very little of the ruins of 
which 
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now remain. The firſt magiſtrate of Jerim, 

however, told me, that a large ſtone is ſtill to be 
ſeen there, with an inſcription, which. neither 
Jews nor Mahometans can explain. This was 
probably the ſituation of the city of Tapbar, 
which angient hiſtorians mention as the ſeat of 
the Hamyarines. If any Hamjarine inſeription 
ſhall ever be diſcovered, it will probably be 
among theſe ruins. The Arabs maintain that 
Dhafer was the ſeat of Saad. el. Kammel, a fa- 
mous hero, king of all Arabia, who lived eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. 

On the eaſt. ſide of mount Sumara, we found 
the climate very different from what it was on 
the weſt fide. It had rained almoſt. every day 
of our journey from Tazs to Menſil; and the earth 
was covered with a charming verdure. At je. 
rim, on the.contrary, no rain had fallen for three 
months, although diſtant thunder had been heard 
almoſt every day. In this want, of rain, the 
locuſts had maltiplied prodigiouſly, and had 
eaten up almoſt. all the productions of the 
earth. The inhabitants of Jerim reſolved to 
put up public prayers for rain, on the eighth of 
July ; and for that purpoſe, repaired in proceſ< 
ſion to a place without the city, where ſuch ſo- 
lemnities were ufually performed. The company, 
who walked in proceſſion, conſiſted of a number 
of clergymen in a dreſs expreſſive of humility- 

Ly. 2. The. 
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Two venerable Schechs walked at their head, 
bearing open caſkets full of books. As they 
proceeded, all ſang and repeated ſhort prayers, 
Hardly was this ceremony over, when, on the 
very ſame evening, a ſtorm aroſe, with hail and 
a very heavy rain. The rains became after- 
wards more frequent. Between the tropics they 
fall at regular periods, on the different tides of 
the great ranges of hilk. 

In all the markets, locuſts were ſold : at a low 
price; for ſo prodigiouſſy numerous were they in 
a plain near Jerim, that they might be taken 
by handfuls. We faw a peaſant having a ſack 
full of them, which he was going to dry and lay 
up for winter provifions. Whenever it ceaſed 
raining for an hour or two on the other fide of 
mount Sumara, legions of theſe inſects uſed to 


come over to Jerim. We ſaw the peaſants of 


Menfil purfuing them, in order to preſerve their 
fields from abſolute defolation, © 

In the ſtreets of Jerim, we ſaw a bridegroom 
proceeding to the bath in ceremony. Two 
boys went before, dancing to the muſic of a 
timbre} ; a crowd followed, conſiſting of per- 
ban ef ill ages, who ſhot piſtols in the air as 


they went on; the bridegrooom with his friends 
cloſed the proceſſion. At night, a number of 


flambeaus were lighted up, and formed a 
pretty enough illumination. 5 


We 
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We were one day entertained by two gladi- 
ators, who, for a few peices of ſmall money, 
exhibited their addreſs in the ſtre#ts, They 
wore maſks, the firſt I had ſeen in the eaſt, 
and were armed with a buckler-and a poignard. 
They did not fight to wound one another : the 
perfection of their art conſiſted in their leaping, 
and in ſeveral agile turns of the body. 

Being ever unwilling to mingle with crowds, 
J had not yet ſeen any of the markets in Arabia, 
although theſe are reſorted to as places of amuſe- 
ment by the inhabitants of the country. To di- 
vert myſelf a little, I went to the market at Je- 
rim. A great many people were met in it, who 
were chiefly peaſants that had come to ſell their 
different articles. I ſaw no ſhops furniſhed with 
goods of any conſiderable value. Many taylors, 
ſhoemakers, blackſmiths, and other artiſans, ſat 
along the ſtreets, behind low walls, and wrought 
at their trades in the open air. I ſaw alſo ſur- 
geons who drew blood with a common knife, 
and then dreſſed the wound with pieces of hartſ- 
horn cut off at the root of the horn. 
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Car. III. 
| Death of Mr Forſtal. 


Ox the firſt days after our arrival at Jerim, 
Mr Forſkal's illneſs ſeemed to decreaſe. But it 
ſoon after returned with ſuch violence that we 
deſpaired of his recovery. On the evening of 
the tenth of July, he ſunk into a deep lethargy, 


in which ſtate he continued till his death, the. - 
next morning. We were deeply affected at his tt 
loſs. In conſequence. of his botanical excurſions, d 
he had learned more than any of us, of the Ara- q 
bic tongue, and its different dialects. Fatigue, 4 
or the want of conveniences, never diſcouraged I: 
him ; he could accommodate himſelf to the man- 
ners of the people of the country ; without do- (t 
ing which, indeed, no one can hope to travel, he 
with advantage through Arabia, In ſhort, he p 
ſeemed formed by nature for ſuch an ex- ſt 
pedition as that in which we were engaged. a0 

It was neceſſary for us to notify the death of ir 
our companion to government. To this end,. th 
we ſent the Dola of Taæs's ſervant to the Dola- W 
and the Cadi of Jerim. The latter politely di- b. 
rected us to an Arab, who could ſell us a ꝓlace, th 


where 
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where we might inter our deceaſed friend. 
The bargain which we ſtruck with this man did 
not take effect; for the place being near a canal 
intended for the watering of the meadows, the 
poſſeſſors of theſe had threatened our Arab with 
an action at law, if the water ſhould fail 
on account of the Chriſtian's body. We ſoon 
after obtained a different place for the ſame 
price. 

The Dola then expreſſed a wiſh to confer 
with fome one of our number. He informed 
me, that, in quality of governor, he had a right 
to the perſonal effects of all Jews and Banians who 
died within his dommions. I anſwered that the 
deceaſed was neither a Jew nor a Banian, but 
an European ; and that the Dola of Mokha had 
laid no claim to the effects of one of my compa- 
nions, who died in that city. The Dola's 
ſon then explained to me his father's intentions, 
who expected to receive at leaſt a conſiderable 
preſent. I told him that Europeans were accuſ- 
ſtomed to pay nothing without receiving a written 
acquittance ; and that if he would give us in writ- 


ing a ſtatement of what he required, we ſhould 


then ſee what we could do. After this, the Dola 
who knew that we were going to Sana, and pro- 
bably feared that we might complain of him 


there, left us at peace. 
Our 
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Our greateſt difficulty now was to find per- 
ſons to bear the body to the grave; and this 
even although we promiſed to pay very liberal. 
Iy for the ſervice. At laſt we prevailed with fix 
- men to convey it to the burying-place at mid- 
night. They performed the taſk, but ran and 
hid themſelves, in the beſt manner they could, all 
the way ; ſo great is the averſion of thoſe people, 


to touch a Chriſtian. 


We reſolved to bury our - deceaſed friend ina 


eoffin } but we had done better to have followed 


the Arabian mode, and wrapped him ſimply in 
a ſear-cloth. . The coffin made the people ſuſ- 
pect that we Europeans buried riches with the 
bodies of our dead. At Sana, we learned that 
Mr Forſkal's body had been taken up by night, 
and that the grave- clothes had been ſnatched 
away, after the coffin was opened. The Dola 
obliged the Jews to bury it again, and left 


them the coſſin for their pains. 


Enar. IV. 


Route from Ferim to Sana: 


Arrzx ti the burial of our friend, we had nothing 
to detain us from continuing our journey. On 


the 
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the 13th of July, we left Jerim, and after pro- 
ceeding for four miles along rugged roads, and 
through a barren country, arrived on the ſame 
day at Damar. Through this tract of road, the 
people who ſell Kiſcher are in ſo wretched a 
condition, that they live in poor huts, and ly 
on the ground. 

As we had lived ſo long at Jerim, the inha- 
bitants of Damar had previous notice of our ap- 
proach. Europeans ſeldom paſs this way; and 
the people of this place being therefore very 
curious to ſee us, came out and met us half a 
league from the city. As we drew nearer, the 
crowd became more numerous; and therefore, 
to avoid being feized and diſturbed by them, 
we would not enter an inn, but hired an empty 
houſe. This precaution little availed us ; for 
the crowd ſurrounded us in ſuch a manner that 
we could not enter our lodging. Mr Cramer 
being mounted on his mule, forced his way; 
but then they exclaimed againſt the inſolence 
of the infidels, and began to throw ſtones in at 
our windows. We thought of aſking a guard 
from the Dola, but were told that he had only 
thirty ſoldiers in all, and was afraid of the 
mob himſelf, At laſt, the firſt magiſtrate com- 
ing to conſult our phyſician adviſed us to take 
no notice of the petulance of the ſtudents, who 
threw ſtones that they might draw us to the win. 
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dows. The tumult ſoon ceaſed, and the mob dit. 
perſed. 


The city of Damar ſtands in a fertile plain. It 


is the capital of a province, and is governed by 
a Pola, who reſides in a large caſtle. It has a 
famous univerſity, in which to the number of 
five hundred ſtudents are commonly employed 
in their ſtudies. It is without walls; its build- 
ings are good; and it is very large, containing 
no fewer than five thouſand houſes. The Jews 
live in a detached village; but the Banians are 
permitted to live in the town among the muſſul- 
mans. | 

In no other city had our phyfician better 

practice. As he was unwilling to go out on ac- 
count of the mob, the ſick were brought to him 
in their beds ; and an inhabitant of this town 
accompanied us to Sana, purely that he might 
have an opportunity of conſulting out phyſician 
by the way, and in that city. 

Near Damar is a mountain containing a mine 
ot native ſulphur. In another hill, ſomewhat 
farther diſtant, thoſe fine carnelians are found, 
which are ſo much eſteemed in Arabia. 

Our European ſervant falling ill, we left him 
at Damar, to follow us by ſhort journies. At 
his arrival, he complained that nobody would 
give him lodging by the way. The Arabs were 

afraid that he dads die in their houſes, and that 
| they 
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might be obliged-to take the expence and pains. 


of burying him. 
On the fourteenth of July we croſſed a plain en- 


compaſſed with bare and arid hills. Near the road, 


and within a mile of Damar, is the ſmall town of 
Mauahbhel, in which the Imam dwelled whom the 
Autbar of the voyage to Arabia Felix ſaw in the be- 


ginning of the preſent century. The road becomes 
very rugged; and the country appears marſby. 


and ill · cultivated towards Suradge. Erom Sur- 


adge to Sana, the villages are all ſurrounded with. 
orchards and vineyards. We were here overtaken 
by a ftorm of hail, accompanied with peals of 
thunder; but no Madgils were nigh, to ſhelter. 


the traveller. 


Next day we had ſtill worſe roads to travel; 
which ſeemed ſurpriſing, ſo near the capital. 
We ſaw Hodafa, which ſtands on a ſteep, inſul- 
ated rock, and in which is ſaid to be a curious 
inſcription, upon an old wall. This inſcription 


was mentioned to me at Taws; and I was inform- 


ed by a Jew at Sana, that tha characters reſemble . 
neither the Arabic nor the Hebrew. I ſuſpect. 


them to be Hamjarene, and am forry that I had 
it not in my power to examine them. 


After paſſing through ſeveral paultry villages, 


we at length reached Seijan, a village, which, to- 


gether with Suradge, belongs to the princes of 


the blood ; we obſerved in it a good many ruin- 
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ous houſes. As thers falls not enough of rain 


here, large reſervoirs haye been formed at the 
foot of the hills, and from theſe the water is dif. 


tributed through the country at confiderable ex- 
pence and trouble. 


Hoping to enter Sana, on the roth of July, | 


we put on our Turkiſh dreſſes in the morning; 
their appearance being ſomewhat better than 
that ofthe Arabic garb we had worn in the courſe 
of our journey. Along a ſtone bridge, we paſſed a 
ſmall river, the water of which is; not far below, 
loſt among the ſand; and we halted near the 


village of Hadde, where the Imam has an or- 


chard, at a mile's diſtance from Sana. 


B 


ht ' SECTION 
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SECTION XIV. 


OUR STAY AT SANA, IN THE IMAM'S coukr. 


Cnae. I. 


Qur arrival at Sang. i 


Ox the morning of the 16th of July we had ſent 
our ſervant forward, with a letter, addreſſed to 
Fakihb Achmed, the Imam's vizier, announcing to 
him our arrival. But that nobleman, having al- 
ready heard of our near approach, had ſent one 
of his principal ſecretaries, to meet us, and bid 
us welcome. This deputy informed us, that we 
had been long expected at the court of Sana, 
and that the Imam had hired an elegant country- 
houſe far us, in the ſuburb of Bir-el- Aab. 

We learned that the Vizier had likewiſe a 


villa there, When we arrived near this place, 
. the 
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the ſecretary aſked, us to alight. We. ſuppoſed; 
upon this, that we were to be immediately in- 
troduced to the Vizier ; but we. only ſaw our 
lecretary and our muſſulman ſervants proceed 


on their aſſes, while we were obliged to march on. 
foot, a long way, before we reached our lodging. 
This humiliating ceremony was what we had not 
expected. to be ſubjected to among the Arabs, 


who value themſelves upon their politeneſs. 


In our villa we found, very good rooms, bu; 
thoſe perfectly naked and unfurniſhed. We 
were here as ill accommodated as we had been, 
in ' Yemen, and more ſo than we could have. 
been in a caravanſera, where we would at leaſt. 
have found food. Here we were obliged to faſt. 
till we could have viduals brought from the 
city. Beſide our houſe, was an orchard, in which 
the trees appeared to have grown of * 


without receiving any culture. 


Next morning the Imam ſent us a preſent, 
confifting of five ſheep, with wood, rice, lights, 


and ſpices: The bearer of this preſent had at 


the ſame time orders to let us know, that the 
Imam was ſorry that he could not ſee us for 


theſe two days yet, he being at preſent employ- 


ed in paying off his mercenary troops. This 


delay we would have regarfed with indifference, 
had we not heen at the fame time enjoined to 


keep within. doors, till we ſhould. obtain our 
firſt 
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firſt audience of his Highneſs. We could have 
wiſhed to make the moſt of our ſtay here. 

They had however forgotten to warn us, that 
the etiquette of this Court likewiſe prohibited 
ſtrangers from receiving viſits from the inhabi- 
tants of the country till they ſhould firſt appear 
there. We had an acquaintance at Sana; a 
Jew, who had made the voyage from Cairo to 
Loheya in our company. This Jew, although 
belonging to one of the richeſt and moſt reſpect- 
able families of his nation, had entered into our 
ſervice, for the courſe of that voyage, either that 
he might travel in the greater ſecurity, or to 
ſpare the expence. Accordingly, he no ſooner 
heard of our arrival, than he came to pay us a 
viſit, and, next day brought one of the greateſt 
aſtrologers in his nation to ſee us. While - theſe 
men were in our company, the Secretary of Vizier 
Fakih Achmed happened to come in. The two 
Jews roſe before him, in teſtimony of reſpect. 
But the ſecretary, angry that they ſhould have 
preſumed to violate the etiquette, drove them 
out of the houſe, and ordered our ſervants to ad- 


mit no perſon to viſit us, till we ſhould firſt have 
waited on his maſter, : 


Crap. 
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Cnae. II. q 


Our audience of the Imam. 


ON the 19th of July, the ſecretary of the vizier, 
Fakih Achmed, came to conduct us to an audi- 
ence of the Imam, in his palace of Buſtan el 
Metwokkel. We had expected that we ſhould 
be introduced privately to an audience of this 
monarch, or at leaſt in preſence only of a few of 
his principal courtiers. We were ſurpriſed there- 
fore to ſee every thing prepared for an occaſion 


of great ceremony, The court of the palace was 


ſo full of horſes, officers, and others, that we 
ſhould ſcarcely have made our way through the 
crowd, if the Nakib Gheir Alla, who had been 
a ſlave, but was now. maſter of the horſe, had 
not come, with a great ſtaff in his hand, to open 
a paſſage for us. | 

The hall of audience was a ſpacious ſquare 
chamber having an arched roof. In the middle 
was a large baſon, with ſome jets d'eau, riſing 
fourteen feet in height. Behind the baſon, and 
near the throne, were two large benches, each 
a foot and an balfhigh : upon the throne was a 


ſpace covered with filken ſtuff, on which, as 
well 
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well as on both ſides of it, lay large cuſhiom. 
The Imam fat between the cuſhions, with his legs 
croſſed in the eaſtern faſhion ; his gown was of 
a bright green colour, and had large fleeves. 
On each ſide of his breaſt was a rich filleting of 
gold-lace, and on his head he wore a great white 
turban. His ſons fat on his right hand, and his 
brothers on his left. Oppoſite to them, upon 
the higheſt of the two benches; ſat the vizier; 
and our place was on the lower bench. On the 
two ſides of the hall; ſat many of the principal 
men about court; 

We were firſt-led up to the Imam, and were 
permitted to kiſs both the back and the palm of 
his hand, as well as the hem of his robe, It is 
an extraordinary favour, when the Mahometan 
princes permit any perſon to kiſs the palm of 
the hand; There was a ſolemn ſilence through 
the whole hall. As each of us touched the 
Imam's hand, a herald ſtill proclaimed ; © God 
e preſerve the Imam!“ All who were preſent 
repeated thoſe words aloud after him; I was 
thinking at the time; how I ſhould pay my com- 
pliments in Arabic, and was not a little diſturb- 
ed by this noiſy ceremony; but I had afterwards 
time to recolle& myſelf _ 

As the language ſpoken at the court of Sana, 
differs greatly from that of Tehama, the only 
dialect of the Arabic tongue with which we 
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were familiarly acquainted,” or could ſpeak t&- 


lerably, we bad brought our ſervant whom we 
had hired in Mokha, to be our interpreter. 
The vizier who had reſided long in Tehama, did 
the ſame ſervice for the Imam. Our converſation, 
conſequently, could not be either very long, or 
very intereſting. We did not think proper to 
mention the true reaſons of our expedition 
through Arabia; but told the Imam, that wiſh- 
ing to travel by the ſhorteſt way to the Daniſh 
colonies in the Eaſt Indies, we had heard fo 
much of the plenty and ſecurity which prevailed 
through the dominions of the Imam, that we 
had reſolved to ſee them with our own eyes, that 
we might deſcribe them to our countrymen. 
The Imam told us, we were welcome into his 
dominions, and might ſtay as long as we pleaſ- 
ed. After repeating the ceremony of kiſſing the 
Imam's hands, and hearing the repeated accla- 
mations of the ſpectators, we now retired in the 
ſame order in which we had come in. 

The Imam fent us, after our return home; to 
each a ſmall purſe containing ninty nine Komaſſis, 
two and thirty of which make a crown. This 
piece of civility might perhaps appear no compli- 
ment to a traveller's delicacy. But, when it is 
conſidered that a ſtranger, unacquainted with the 
value of the money of the country, obliged to 
pay every day for his proviſions, is in dan- 
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ger of being impoſed upon by the money-chan- 
gers, this care of providing us with ſmall money 
will appear to have been ſufficiently obliging. 
We therefore accepted the preſent, although we 
had reſolved not to he in any degree chargeable 
to the Arabs. 


Cray, III. 
Viſit to Vizier Habib Achmed: 


I Turkey no.perſon is admitted to an audience 
of the Sultan, till after he has viſited the vizier, 
The cuſtom in Yemen is directly contrary, Af. 
ter being honoured with an audience of the 
Imam in the morning, we were invited to wait 
on Fakih Achmed in the afternoon, at his coun 
try ſeat, near Bir-el-Aſſab. We were at the 
ſame time defired to bring with us thoſe curi- 
ofities which we had ſhewn to Emir. Farhan at 
Loheya, and to. ſeveral Arabs of diſtinction in 
other cities. Thaſe rarities were only microſcopes, 
teleſcopes, proſpect glaſſes, thermometers, maps, 
and other ſuch things. I did not chuſe to produce 
my mathematical inſtruments, leſt perhaps ſome. 
Schech-might perſuade the vizier to atk them for. 
his uſe. 

Aa a 2. The 
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The vizier received us with great politeneſs, 
and exprefſed himſelf highly pleaſed with what 
we ſhewed him. He put various queſtions to us: 
from which he appeared to poſſeſs confiderable 
knowledge, and to have ſtudied the ſciences with 
a degree of care far from common among his coun. 
trymen. By means of Turkiſh, Perſian, and In- 
dian merchants, he had acquired tolerably carre& 
notions of geography. 'The. Arabians imagine 
that Europe lies ſouth from them, becauſe the 
Franks whom they ſee, come from India. But 
the Fakib knew very well the ſituation of the 
different ſtates of Europe, with their reſpective 
powers and forces, both by ſea and land. Nor 
could more be expected from an Arabian who 
had never ſeen a map. 255 

In the narratives of many voyages, we had 
read, that in the Eaſt an inferior might not ap- 


pear before a fuperior, without bringing a pre. 
ſent in his hand, Befſides, we were deſirous of 


returning the marks of politeneſs which had 
been ſhewn us, and of expreſſing our gratitude 
for the entertainment we had received. 

For theſe reaſons, we reſolved to take this 
opportunity of offering our preſent to the Im- 
am and the Fakih ; ſent to the latter ſome pieces 
of mechaniſm, ſuch as watches, and ſome other 
inſtruments little known among the Arabs. We 
ſoon after learned, that this was more than had 

been 


8 
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been expected at our hands, fince, not being 
merchants, we had no favour to aſk. All had 
however been very graciouſly accepted. The 
Turks regard the preſents of the Europeans as 
a tribute ; but at the court of Sana they appear 
to be confidered in a different light. 

The Vizier's country-houſe was not large. 
It was even entirely open, upon one fide. A 
number of fruit-trees grew in the garden. In 
the midſt of it was a jet d'eau, ſimilar to that 
which we had ſeen in the Imam's hall of audi- 
ence. The water was put in motion, by being 
raiſed in a reſervoir, by an aſs and a man who 
led him. This jet d'cau was no ornament; but r 
it cooled the air; a thing very agreeable in hot 
countries. We ſaw others of the ſame ſort, in 
the gardens of all the ptincipal inhabitants of 
Sana, | 


Crap. IV. 


OF the city of Sana. 


Tus city of Sana, is ſituate at the ſoot of mount 
Nikkum, on which are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins 
of a caſtle, which the Arabs ſuppoſe to have 
been built by Shem. Near this mountain, ſtands 
the 
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the caſtle; a rivulet runs upon the other fide ; 
and near it, is the Buſtan el Metwokkel, a ſpa- 
cious garden, which was laid out by Imam Met. 
wokkel, and has been embelliſhed with a fine 
garden, by the reigning Imam. The walls of 
the-city, which are built of bricks, exclude this 
garden, which is encloſed within a wall of its 
own. The city, properly ſo called, is not very 
extenſive : One may walk round it all in an 
hour. 

I ſhould have. wiſhed. to make. an accurate 
ground-plan of this city. But, wherever I went, 


the mob crowded after me ſo, that a ſurvey was 
ablolutely impoſſible. The city- gates are ſeven. 
Here are a number of moſques, ſome of which 
have been built by Turkiſh Pachas. Sana has, 
the appearance of being more populous than 
it actually is; for gardens occupy a part of the 


fpace within the walls. In Sana, are only 


twelve public baths: but many noble. palaces, 
three of the moſt ſpendid of which have been, 
built by the reigning Imam. The palace of the. 


late Imam El Manzor, with ſome others, be- 


long to the royal family, who are very nu- 


merous. 


The Arabian. palaces are built in a ſtyle of- 
architecture different from ours. The materials. 
are, however, burnt bricks; and ſometimes even. 


hewn ſtones; but the houſes of the common 
people 
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people are of bricks which have been dried in 
the ſun, I ſaw no glaſs windows, except in one 
palace, near the citadel. The reſt of the houſe, 
have, inſtead of windows, merely ſhutters, which 
are opened in fair weather, and ſhut when it is 
foul. In the laſt caſe, the houſe is lighed by a 
round wicket, fitted with a piece of Muſcovy 
glaſs; ſome of the Arabians, uſe ſmall panes of 
ſtained glaſs from Venice. 

At Sana, and in the other cities of the Eaſt, 
are great Simſeras or caravanſeras for merchants 
and travellers. Each different commodity is 
ſold in a ſeparate market. In the market for 
bread, none but women are to be ſeen; and 
their little ſhops are portable. The ſeveral 
claſſes of mechanics work, in the ſame manner, 
in particular quarters in the open ſtreet. Writers 
go about with their deſks, and make out brieves, 
copy-books, and inſtruct ſcholars in the art of 
writing, all at the ſame time. There is one 
market, where old clothes are taken in exchange 
for new. 

Wood for the carpenter's purpoſes is in ge- 
neral extremely dear through all'Yemen ; and 
wood for the fire at Sana is no leſs ſo. All the 
hills near the city are bleak and bare, and 
wood is therefore to be brought hither from 
the diſtance of three days journey; and a ca- 
mel's burthen commonly cofts two crowns. Thi? 

| ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of wood is particularly ſupplied by the uſs 
of a little pit-coal, I have ſeen peats burnt here, 
but thoſe ſs bad, that ſtraw muſt be intermixed 
to make them burn. 

Fruits are, however, very alentacns at Sana, 
Here are more than twenty different fpecies of 
grapes, which, as they do not all ripen at the 
the ſame time, continue to afford a delicious 
refreſhment for ſeveral months. The Arabs 
likewiſe preſerve grapes, by hanging them up 
in their cellars, and eat them almoſt through 
the whole year. The Jews make æ little wine, 
and might make more, if the Arabs were not 
fuch enemies to ſtrong liquors. A Jew convicted 
of conveying wine into an Arab's houſe is ſevere- 
ly puniſhed ; nay, the Jews muſt even uſe great 
caution, in buying and ſelling it among them- 
ſelves. Great quantities of grapes are dried here; 
and the exportation of raiſins from Sana is con- 
fiderable. One ſort of thefe grapes are without 
ſtones, and contains only a ſoft grain, the pre- 
ſence of which is not perceptible in eating the 


Tailin. FR 


In the caſtle, which flands on a hill; are two 
palaces. I ſaw about it ſome ruins of old build- 
ings, but, notwithſtanding the antiquity of the 
place, no remarkable inſcriptions. There is the 


mint, and a range of priſons for perſons of diffe- 


rent ranks. The reigning Imam reſides in the 
city; 
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city ; but fevetal princes of the blood-royal live 
in the caſtle. I was conducted to a battery, as 
the moſt elevated place about theſe buildings; 
and there I met with what I had no expecta- 
tion of, a German mortar, with this inſcription, 
Jorg Selos Goſmick, 1513. - I ſaw alſo, upon 
the lame battery, ſeven iron cannons, partly bu- 
ried in the ſand, and partly ſet upon broken 
carriages. Theſe ſeven ſmall cannons, with ſix 
others, near the gates, which are fired to an- 
nounce the return of the different feſtivals, are 
all the artillery of the capital of Yemen. 


CHae. V. 
Of the country around Sana. 


Taz ſuburb of Bir el Aab is nearly adjoining 
to the city upon the eaſt fide. The houſes of 
this village are ſcattered through the gardens, 
along the bank of a ſmall river. Two leagues 
northward from Sana is a plain, named Rodda, 
which 1s overſpread with gardens, and watered 
by a number of rivülets. This place bears a 
great reſemblance to the neighbourhood of Da- 
maſcus. But Sana, which ſome ancient authors 
compare to Damaſcus, ſtands on a riſing ground, 
with nothing like florid vegetation about it. 
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After long rains, indeed, a ſmall rivulet runs 
through the city; but al the ground is dry, 
through the reſt of the year. However, by 
aqueducts from mount Ni#kum, the town and 
caſtle of Sana are, at all times, fupplied with 
abundance of excellent freſh water. 

Jews are not permitted to live in the city of 
Sana. They live by themfelves in a village, 
named Kaa el Thud, fituate near Bir el Aſſab. 
Their number amounts to two thouſand. But, 
in Yemen, they are treated even more contempt- 
uouſly than in Turkey. Yet, the beft artiſans 
in Arabia are Jews; eſpecially potters and 
goldſmiths, who come to the city, to work in 
their little ſhops by day, and in the. evening re- 
tire to their village. 

Thoſe Jews carry on a conſiderable trade. 
One of the moſt eminent merchants among them, 
named Orzk, gained the favour of two ſucceſ- 
ſive Imam's, and was for thirteen years, in the 
reign of El Manfor, and for fifteen years under 
tie preſent Imam, comptroller of the cuftoms 
and of the royal buildings and gardens; one of 
the moſt honourable offices at the court of Sana. 
Two years before our arrival here, he had fal- 
len into diſgrace, and was not only impriſoned, 
but obliged to pay a fine of 50,000 crowns. 
Fifteen days before we arrived at Sana, the Imam 
Had let him at liberty. He was a venerable od 
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man, of great knowledge: and although he had 
received the Imam's permiſſion, had never 
choſen to aſſume any other dreſs than that com- 
monly worn among his countrymen. The 
young Jew, who had been our ſervant, was one 
of his relations, and had mentioned us fo fa- 
vourably to him, that he conceived a deſire to 
ſee us. But we durſt not hold frequent inter- 
courſe with a man fo newly releaſed out of 
priſon; ; | | 

The diſgrace of Orceki had drawn a degree 
of perſecution upon the reſt of the Jews. At 
that period; the government ordered four- 
teen ſynagogues, which the Jews had at Sana, 
to be demoliſhed. In their village are as hand- 
ſome houſes as the beſt in Sana. Of thoſe houſes 
likewiſe all above the height of fourteen fathoms. 
was demoliſhed, and the Jews were forbidden 
to raiſe any of their buildjngs above this height 
in future. All the ſtone pitchers in which the 
inhabitants of the village had uſed to keep their 
wines were broken. In ſhort, the poor Jews 
ſuffered mortifications of all ſorts: 

The Banians, in Sana, are reckoned to be a- 
bout 125. They pay 300 crowns a-month for 
permiſſion to live in the city : Whereas the po- 
pulous village of Kaa el Thud pays only 125 
crowns a-month. The heirs of a deceaſed Ba- 
nian are obliged to pay from 40 to 50 crowns : 
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And, if the defun& leaves no near relations in 
Yemen, his whole property devolves to the I- 
mam. The Banians told us, that two men of 
their nation had been dragged to priſon two 
months before, and, before they could obtain 
their liberty, were forced to yield up 1500 
crowns of an inheritance which had fallen to 
them in India, and of which * had touched 
no part in Arabia. 


Cray, VL 


The Pomp of the Imam's Return from the Moſque. 


Ir is well known, that the Turkiſh Sultan goes 
every Friday to the moſque. The Imam ob- 
ſerves the ſame pious cuſtom with the ſame ex- 
actneſs, and goes and comes upon the occaſion in 
a very pompoys manner. We ſaw him only re- 
turning from the moſque, when his train is ſaid 
to be ſwelled by all thoſe who have performed 
their devotions at other moſques. The better 
to diſplay his magnificence, he makes a long 
circuitous progreſs at his return. 

The Imam, upon the occaſion when we ſaw 
him, came out of the principal moſque, and 
paſſed out by one gate of the city, that he might 
come in by another, with ſome hundreds of fol- 
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diers, marching in proceſſion before him.— 
Over him, and the princes of his numerous fa- 
mily, Medallas, or large paraſols, were borne ; a 
diſtinction peculiarly appropriated to the ſover- 
eign and the princes of the blood- royal. We 
were told, that in other parts of Yemen, all the 
independent nobility, ſuch as the ſheriffè of Abu 
Ariſch, the Schiechs of Jafa, and of Haſchid-u- 
Bekil, conſtantly diſplay this mark of their in- 
dependence. 

Beſide the princes of the blood, there were in 
this proceſſion at leaſt ſix hundred noblemen, 
ecclefiaſtics and officers, civil and military, all 
ſuperbly mounted upon horſes; and a vaſt 
crowd of people followed on foot. On each fide 
of the Imam was borne a ſtandard, having upon 
it a ſmall filver box filled with amulets, whoſe 
efficacy was imagined to render him invincible. 
This proceſſion was, in ſhort, magnificent, but 
diſorderly. The riders paced or galloped, at 
pleaſure, and all went on in contuſion. | 
Near a gate were ſtationed {ome pairs of camels 
bearing carriages, in which ſome of the Imam's 
wives often ride upon fuch occaſions : But the 
carriages were at this time empty, and ſerved 
only to fill up the proceſſion. Behind the ca- 
mels, which bore theſe, were twelve others, 
bearing nothing but ſome ſmall flags, fixed, by 


way of ornament, to their ſaddles. TX 
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The ſoldiers fired a few rounds without the 
gate, but not leſs awkwardly than in the other 
cities of Yemen. In their evolutions before the 


palace, they ſhewed no greater dexterity than 
the provincial troops which we had ſeen perform 


their exerciſes under the Dolas. 'The city gates 
were ſhut during divine ſervice. 


Crap. VII. 
Our Audience of taking Leave. 


Tax favourable reception we had met with at 
Sana, which was above our expectations, might 
have tempted us to ſtay longer. Many of the 
principal men about the Imam's court urged us 
to ſpend anothef year in Yemen: But we had loſt 
two of our companions, who could have availed 
themſelves more than we of a continued ſtay in 
Arabia. Some inſtances, too, of the Imam's ava- 
rice, which had come to our knowledge, added 
to what we had experienced in thoſe caſes in 
which we had been embroiled with the Dolas, 
impreſſed us with a degree of diſtruſt, and made 
us fear that our preſent good treatment might 
end in a very different manner. We had, be- 
fides, found the climate hurtful to our conſtitu- 


tions, and our health was much injured by the 
changing 
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changing temperature of the atmoſphere. Wo 
therefore began to think ſeriouſly of ſailing for 
India with the Engliſh, that we might ſave our | 
lives and papers. | 
We had permiffion to leave Sana whenever we 
ſhould think proper ; but it was required that 
| we ſhould take a formal leave of the Imam, and 
= ſhew him the curioſities which the Vizier had | 
= ſeen ; a circumſtance which obliged us to deter | 
our journey for ſome days. | | 
=|| We were ſent for to Court on the 23d of July, 
S and conducted into the {ame hall in which the 
= Imam had received us at our former audience. 
Upon this fecond occaſion, every thing paſſed 
very quietly. The Imam fat on the loweft 
bench beſide the throne, upon a chair wrought 
of reeds. We kifled the hem of his robe, and is 
both ſides of his hand. Nobody was preſent but "NF 
the Vizier, the ſecretary, by whom we had been . | 
conducted into the preſence, and fix or ſeven i) | 
flaves or ſervants. None of our ſervants were 18 | 
permitted to .accompany us; as the Vizier 
\ thought us qualified to exprets ourſelves in the 11 
language of the country. All that we ſhewed 10 
the Imam ſeemed to pleaſe him highly; and 14 
both he and his miniſter put many queſtions to 
us concerning the manners, trade, and learning 
of the Europeans. A ſmall cheſt of medicines, 
which the Imam had received from an Englil... 
; [Dig 
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man, was; s then brought in. Mr Cramer was aſk, 
ed to explain the. virtues of thoſe, drugs 3, andthe 
Imam, cauſed. what be faid, concerning their na- 
ture, to, be taken down in Writing. e 
1 had been indiſpoſed when 1 game out to 
wait on the Imam; and, in conſequence ol 
ſtanding ſo long, I felt myſelf ſo weak, that I 
was obliged to aſk permiſſion to retire. Before 
the door I found ſome of the firſt officers in the 
court, fitting on piles of ſtones along the wall. 
The Great Chamberlain, Gheir Allah, with 
whom I had often had occaſion to ſpeak, imme- 
diately made me an offer of his ſeat, and ga- 
thered ſtones to make himſelt another. In this. 
company I was again addreſſed with a number 
of queftions concerning the manners and cuſtoms 
of Europe. Thoſe Arabs ſtrongly difapproved 
of our practice of drinking ſpiritous liquors. 
But when I affured them that the Chriſtians 
were forbidden to indulge in drunkenneſs, and 
that no ſenſible Eurapean drank more wine than 
was good for his health, they allowed the cuſ- 
tom to be rational. They. even acknowledged 
that it was abſurd to abſtain entirely from the 
uſe of a liquor of which they had ſuch abun- 
dance, and which, on many occaſions, might 
prove ſalutary as a remedy. 
I returned into the hall; and, after Mr Cra- 
mer had finiſhed his account of. the drugs, and 
we 
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ire had anſwered various other queſtions, we 
fook our leave with the ſame ceremonies which 
we had obſerved at entering. In the afternoon, 
we went to take leave of Vizier Fakih Achmed, 
and ſome other perſons of diſtinction. 


Cray. VIII. 
Our Departure from Sana. 


WI had, indeed, good reaſons to induce us to 
return to Mokha, by the ſame way by which 
we had come. It is better frequented ; and up- 
on it I ſhould have had an opportunity of copy- 
ing the inſcriptions of which the Arabs had ſpo- 
ken to me: But I had been ſo often deceived 
already by ſtories of pretended antiquities, that 
to the uncertain hopes which thoſe inſcriptions 
held out to me, I preferred the certain advan- 
tage of ſurveying another part of Yemen, and of 
ſeeing the Tehama in the rainy ſeaſon. We ac- 
quainted the Vizier, therefore, that we wiſhed 
to travel by Mofhak to Beit el F akih. He not 
only approved of our intention, but told us, that 
the Imam would ſupply us with camels and afl- 
es for our journey. 

On the 25th of July, the Imam ſent each of 


us a complete ſuit of clothes, with a letter to the 
Cee. Dola 
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Dola of Mokha to pay us two hundred crownis, 
as a farewell preſent. We were at firſt afraid 
that this prince might ſuppoſe us to have come, 
like the Turks, to draw money from him, or 
that we had made our preſents with intereſted 
views. But, after reflecting that we had been 
obliged to ranſom ourſelves, in a manner, at 
Mokha, we reſolved to accept that letter of 


credit. When we afterwards preſented it td. 


the Dola, he ſent us to receive the money from 
his Saraf, or banker, who paid us by inſtal- 


ments, but never without an air of diſſatisfac- 


tion. 
We could hardly think the Vizier fende in 


his offer, when he told us that the Imam would 
furniſh us with beaſts of burthen. We were 
even afraid that this might be an arrangement 
to delay our journey, and would rather have 
| hired camels at our own expence. We there- 
upon came to an explanation with the ſe- 
cretary, whoſe anſwers led us to ſuſpet an 
intereſted underſtanding between him, and 
the Arabian camel-hirer, or poſt-maſter. . 
We therefore ventured to addreſs the Vizier 
again. He ſhewed ſurpriſe at our perplexity ; 
becauſe he had delivered to the ſecretary a 995 
ten order, ſigned by the Imam's own hand, 
wich he was directed to furniſh us with 5 


and 
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and aſſes for our whole journey, and with a 
ſheep for our proviſions. The ſecretary, on ac- 
count of our impatience to depart, had not had 
time to bargain for a ſhare of the profits with 
the camel-drivers, and was obliged to deliver. 
up the written order, with ſome pieces of ſtuff 
which. the Imam had ſent us for clothes to our 
ſervants. He gave us allo notice, that ſome o“ 
ther preſents were intended us, which could not: 
be ready till after a certain number of hours. 


We ſet out without them, and the ſecretary pro- 


bably kept them to himſelf. 

The dreſs which I received from the Imam 
was exactly like that worn by the Arabs of diſ- 
tinction through Yemen. They wear the ſhirt 
over wide drawers of cotton-cloth. The Jam- 
bea, a ſort of crooked cutlaſs, hangs by a broad 
girdle; and a veſt. with ftrait ſleeves is covered 
by a flowing gown, The Arabs are ſtrangers to. 


the uſe of ſtockings. The only. thing they wear 
on their feet is a fort of half boots, or flippers. 


The Turks appear to abuſe the generous hoſ- 
pitality. with which the Imam treats ſtrangers 
travelling through his dominions. Poor pil- 
grims of that nation often come from Jidda, are 
entertained for months at- Sana, and then aſk 
money to defray the expences of their journey 
home. The Imam even orders a ſum of money 


to be paid them in ſome of his ſea· port towns, 


Cee that 
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that they may return no more to be farther 
chargeable to ſo hoſpitable a people. 

Within a ſhort time after our arrival, a Turk, 
who had attended his maſter, an Egyptian noble. 
man, to Mecca, came by the way of Jidda and 
Hodeida to, Sana, in hopes of obtaining inſtant- 
ly one of the firſt poſts in the Imam's army : for 
the Turks have ſo high an idea of their own mi- 
litary talents, that they ſuppoſe it would be too 
great a happineſs to the Arabs to be able to en- 
gage a Turkiſh officer in their ſervice, But the 
Imam, after entertaining this man ſome time at 
Sana, ſent him to Hodeida, and ordered him a 
ſum of money ſufficient to carry bim to Baſra, 
On my return from India, I met with this ſame 
Turk, who had performed the voyage in a vel. 
fel belonging to Maſkat, and had found it not 


more dangerous than the paſſage between Jidda, 
and Hodeida, ” | 
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SECTION XV. 


| QUR RETURN FROM SANA TO MOKHA, 


Crap. I. 
% . 8 
Route from Sana to Beit el Fakih. 


Os the 26th of July, the day of our departure 


from Sana, we made a ſhort ſtage along a bad 
road among bare hills, with few villages inter- 
ſperſed over them. Next day, the road was till 
worſe, lying oyer rocky mountains. This was 
the moſt rugged road I ſaw in all Yemen. The 
hills were bleak and wild, and the deep vallies 
among them contained only a few wretched 
hamlets. ; 

On the 28th of July, we proceeded down ſteep 
declivities. But the hills began now to diſplay 
a ſmall ſhare of verdure : And we here met with 
ſeveral camels, loaded with very bad wood, for 
Sana. The towns were poor and thinly ſcatter- 
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ed. In the evening, we were attacked by legi.. 
ons of locuſts ; but theſe were ſoon driven away, 
by a violent ſtorm of wind, accompanied by hea- 
vy rain. 

We travelled, this day, onward to Mefbak, x a 
ſmall town ſituate on the ſummit of a precipi- 
tous hill. The houſes in which travellers lodge 
ſtand at the foot of the hill. We preſented the 
Imam's written order to the Dola of this city, 
who accordingly. furniſhed us with camels, pro- 
vender, a good. meal, for our ſervants, a ſheep. - 
for our own ſupper, and even paid for our lod- 
ging. The revenue of Mofhak, and the territory. 
annexed to it, is.enjoyed by one of the Imam', 
ſons. 

Our next day's journey was s upon a Mill more. 
diſagreeable road, Nothing can be worſe, in- 
deed, than the roads between Mof hak and Se- 
han. Upon the hill, we found fix large reſer- 
voirs, in which rain-water is collected. It be- 
comes putrid, after ſtanding for ſome time, and 
is then very difagreeable, In this country the 
Arabs, believe they have moſt to fear from the 
worm in the nerves. If it be fo, the cauſe muſt 
ly in their drinking that putrid water. 

Leaving Sehan on the 3oth of July, we conti- 
nued our journey upon ſomewhat better roads 
which winded round the hills. Upon Harras, 


one of thoſe hills, we came to a defile ſo narrow 
| that 
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That a fingle camel could hardly paſs. On ei- 
ther ſide are ſteep rocks ; and rain, which had 
fallen on the preceding wavy, had broken a gap 
eight feet deep, preciſely in the narroweſt part 
of this road, and made it abſolutely impaſſable. 
There was no other paſſage ; and all our Arabs 
were of opinion that we ſhould return ſtraight 
to Sana, and take the road by Taces: But we 
we were unwilling to turn ſo far about, and 
therefore reſolved to fill up the gap with ſtones. 
Our Arabs laughed to hear us propoſe an under- 
taking which they ſuppoſed would give us work 
for ſeveral days. But we began to gather ſtones, 
and by promiſes prevailed with them to aſſiſt us. 
Three hours of hard work completed our cauſe- 
way, and we paſſed ſafe over. The Arabs 
maintained, that, in ſach a caſe, the firſt Dola 
of Yemen would rather have returned to Sana, 
than have undertaken what we had accompliſh- 
ed. This gave no favourable impreſſion of the 
ſpirit or induſtry of the nation. 

On our way, we met with a wandering fami- 
ly, the firſt of this character that I ſaw in Ve- 
men. They had no tents, but lived under trees 
with their aſſes, ſheep, dogs, and fowls. I for- 
got to aſk the name of thiShorde. But their 
mode of life is perfectly like that of our Euro. 
pean gypſies. They are confined to no place, 
but go about the villages begging and ſtealing ; 

and 
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arid the poor peaſants often give them ſomething 

| boluntarily, to remove them from their neigh- 
bourhood. A young girl of this company came 
to aſk alms from us: Her face was uncovered, 
(rr) 

At a ſmall diſtance from the dangerous paſs 
above mentioned, we ſaw the firſt plantation of 
toffee-trees. We had ſeen hone of theſe ſince 
our excurſions in the month of May; but this 
production does not appear to enrich thoſe by 
whom it is here cultivated. The villages in the 
coffee-country are declinitig into a ſtate of 
wretched poverty: The houſes conſiſt of dry 
walls, covered with reeds, and reſemble thoſe of 
the hills about Beit el Fakih'and Dſobla. The 
river Sehan was ſo ſwoln that we had difficulty 
in paſſing it with our afſes. 

We fpent the night at Samfur, a poor village | 
where I loſt my compaſs. In the morning, we 
found ourſelves obliged to paſs, more than a do- 
zen of times in the ſpace of a mile, over the ri- 
ver Sehan, which runs with a meandering 
courſe, among rocks, and with a very rapid cur- 
rent. This country being very poor, the roads 
are not exceedingly ſafe, and we were therefore 
obliged to travel ſlowly, without going before 
our baggage. We ſaw here many ſhrubs of the 
fpecies which affords the balſam of Mecca ; but 

the 
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value, and therefore neglect to cuſtivate them. 

In the coffee- houſe of Til we met with ſeveral | 
pilgrims returning from Mecca ; among others | 
an Arab from Doan, a city five-and-twenty days 
journey eaſt from Sana, and twelve days jour- 
ney from Kerchin ; conſequently, in a country 
entirely unknown to Europeans : I was vexed at. 
the ſhort time of our .interview ; and the great 
difference between the diale& which he ſpoke; 
and that of Tehama, which diſqualified me from 
obtaining from him more particular information 
concerning his country. 

From this inn the country improves. It is 
covered with verdure. In the valley area num- 
ber of rivulets which diſcharge themſelves into 
the river Sehan; and a great many ge are 
ſcattered over the hills. 

We ſaw a rivulet which loſes itlelk under 
ground, and appears again at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. After leaving the hills, it diſappears en- 
tirely, and its waters are diſperſed over the plains 
of the Tehama. The arable grounds among theſe 
hills are ſown only with durra, a fort of coarſe 
millet, of which the poorer people make their 
bread. The peaſants cut out ſeats in the trees, 
and fit in theſe to watch their fields. | 

The rocks on the confines of the Tehama are 
baſaltic, like thoſe of the coffee-country near 

Vor. II. Ddd Biet 


the inhabitants of the country know not their ö 
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Beit el Fakih. We came yet to another fivulet 
which loſes Aſelf in the ſands of the Tehama, 


Atlaſt we reached the plain, and arrived at Beit 


61 Fakih 1 in the evening of the 1ſt of Auguſt. 


Cnape. II. 
Nolte from Beit el Fakih to Moll. 


Tur greater part of this city having been burnt 
down in the month of April Iaft, we had ex- 
pected to find it deſolate. We were, therefore, 
greatly ſurpriſed to ſee all the houſes, or rather 
huts, rebuilt, Several edifices of ſtone, fitter to 
reſiſt the force of fire, had likewiſe been raiſed. 

We ſent notice to the Dola of our arrival, and 
deſired him to have camels in readineſs, on 


which we might continue our journey. Our 
Arabian ſervants would have demanded provi-. 


ſions from him, that they might, make merry, 
and ſhew the people in what an honourable man- 
ner they were received, | 

I ſhall now only mention ſome changes pro- 


duced by the rains upon this part of the coun- 


try. Indeed, as we had already ſeen the face 
of the country, we preferred travelling by night 


at this time, to avoid ſuffering from the torrid 


heats of the day, 
| Having 
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Having ſet out from Beit el Fakih on the 
evening of the 2d of Auguit, we met with two 
men, on our way to Zebid, who were leading 
aſſes loaded chiefly with filver, which had been. 
received by the merchants from Egypt, for. 
coffee, and which they were ſending to Mokha, 
to purchaſe India goods. This mode of car- 
rying money about, was a proof to us, that, 
in this province there were no fears from xoh- 
bers. 

On the 3d of Auguſt, the Dota of Lebid was 
obliged to furniſn us with proviſions and ca- 
mels. We had expected to find the river 'Lebid 
conſiderably ſwoln ; but, near the city, its chan- 
nel was entirely dry; the waters having been 
turned off, to overflow a great extent of the 
adjacent fields which were ſurrounded by dykes, 
It ſhould ſeem that the waters are not ſuffered 
to run in the channel of the river, till after they 
have been plentifully diſtributed over the coun- 
try. The peaſants conſtruct their dykes in a 
very ſimple manner. After plowing up a field, 
they yoke a plank of wood to two oxen, lead 
theſe over the field, till the plank is loaded with 
earth, empty it upon the line where the 
dyke is to be drawn, and repeat this till it 1s 
formed. We ſtopped to reſt for a few hours at 
Mauſechid, and on the morning of the 5th of Au- 
zuſt arrived at Mokha. 

"Nada We 
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Wie had been extremely earneſt to return to, 
this city, leſt the Engliſh ſhip in which we in- 
tended to ſail for India, might be gone before 
our arrival. But, ſeveral circumſtances happened 
to detain that veſſel ſome time longer at Mokha: 
And we ſoon felt that we had travelled too 
haſtily in that ſultry chmate. 1 fell ill on the 
8th of Auguſt: Mr Baurenfeind was confined 
to his bed, within a few days after: and in a 
ſnort time, Mr Cramer likewiſe, and all our 
European ſervants. We fortunately found our 
friend Mr Scott fill here, who kindly ſupplied 
us with European refreſhments, which did us 
more ſervice than we could have received from 
the uſe of the beſt medicines. But all his friend- 
Iy cares could not remove the lurking diſtemper 
which ſoon afterwards broke out with renewed 
violence, and deprived me of all my remaining 
fellow-trayellers ; as I ſhall relate in the proper. 
place. 


Cr. III. 
Of the city of Mobha. 


Furs city ſtands in a very dry and barren ſitu- 
ation. Its fortifications are the walls which ſur- 
round it, ſome, towers on the way to Muſa, 

which 
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which are dignified with the name of caſtles, 
and two other caftles of the ſame ſort, upon the 
two arms of the harbour. The greateſt of theſe 
two caſtles is called Kalla Tejar, and the ſmall- 


eſt, Kalla Abdurrab, from the names of two 


ſaints, buried in theſe two places. They are 
provided with ſome few pecies of cannon. 


T be houſes in the city are built of ſtone ; and 


ſome are handſome, in the ſtyle of thoſe of the 
{ſuburb of Sana. However, there are others, 


both within and without the walls, no better 


than the huts common through all the Tehama. 
In the environs of this city are abundance of 
date-trees and many agreeable gardens. 

Mokha is not an ancient city. It was built a- 
bout four centuries fince. It, like many other 
cities in the Tehama, owes its origin to a ſaint, 
the celebrated Schech Schædeli. This Schech 


acquired at that period ſo great a reputation, 


that perſons eagerly reſorted from the moſt difſ- 


tant countries to receive his inſtructions. Some 
of his devout diſciples built huts round his her- 
mitage, which ſtood on the ſea- ſide. A ſmall 
village aroſe on this ſpot, and was by degrees 
enlarged into a city. Hitherto its hiſtory re- 
ſembles that of the other cities in the Tehama. 
But, the riſe of Mokha was attended with many 
peculiar circumſtances, which deſerve to be 


@cntioned, as they are related by the Arabs; 
whoſe 
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whoſe accounts ſeems to be founded in truth, 
although daſhed with a little of the marvel. 
lous, in the uſual taſte of the Arabian nation. 

A ſhip bound from India to Jidda, caſt an- 
chor, one day, about four hundred years ſince, 
in theſe latitudes. The crew. obſerving a hut 
in the deſert, had the curioſity to go. and lee it. 
The Schech gave thoſe ſtrangers a kind recep- 
tion, and regaled them with coffee, of which he. 
was very fond himſelſ, and to which he aſcrib- 
ed great virtues, The Indians who were unac- 
quainted with the uſe of coffee, thought that this 
Hot liquid, might cure the maſter of their ſhip, 
who was ill. Schædeli aſſured them, that, not, 
only ſhould he be cured by the efficacy of his 
prayers, and. of the coffee, byt that. if they, 
would land their cargo there, they might diſpoſe, 
of it to conſiderable. advantage. Aſſuming at, 
the ſame time the air. and. tone of a prophet, 
he told them that a city ſhould one day, be 
built upon that ſpot, which was to become an. 
eminent mart of the Indian trade. 

The merchant to whom. the veſſel belonged; 
being ſtruck with this ſingular language, went 
on ſhore, to ſee. and. converſe with this. extraordi- 
nary man. He drank the.coffee preſcribed by 
the prophet, and found himſelf better. On the 
fame day a great number of Arabs came to hear 
the preacher in his hermitage. Among them 

were 
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were ſeveral merchants, who purchaſed the 
whole cargo. The Indian returned home well 
pleaſed, and ſpread the fame of the holy Schæde- 
li, ſo that the place was ſoon frequented by ma- 
ny of his countrymen. 
An elegant moſque was raiſed upon the tomb 
of Schech Schædeli, which ſtands without the 
walls of the preſent city. The well from which 
the common people draw water for drinking, 
and one of the city gates, bear his name. His 
Ueſcendents are held in honour, and enjoy the 
title of Schech. The people ſwear by him. 
The name of Shædeli will be remembered as 
long as Mokha ſtands. | 
| Beſides, Schædeli is not only the patron of 
Mokha ; but all the Muſulmans who drink cof- 
fee mention him every morning in their Pratha, 
or prayer, and eſteem bim alſo as their patron, 
They invoke him not, but thank God for hav- 
ing taught mankind the uſe of coffee, through 
the mediation of Schaedeli, and implore the fa- 
vour of heaven on the Schechs, his deſcendents 
A merchant of Mecca made an obſervation 
upon thoſe ſaints, which I was ſurpriſed to hear 
from a Mahometan. The vulgar, ſaid he, muſt 
always have a viſible object to fear and honour, 
Thus, at Mecca, oaths, inſtead of being addreſ- 
fed to God, are pronounced in the name of Ma- 


homet. At Mokha, I would not truſt a man 
; | who 
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who ſhould take God to witneſs the truth of any 
thing he happened to aſſert: but I might much 
more ſately depend upon him who ſhould ſwear 


by Schech Schaedeli, whoſe moſque and tomb 


are before their eyes. 6554 | 
Mokha was the laſt city in Yemen of 
which the Turks retained poſſeſſion. It is ſaid 
that the Arabs did not conquer, but buy it. 
Since the Turks were diſpoſſeſſed, it has never 
had another maſter than the Imam. 
A Dola having enriched himſelf in his govern- 
ment, had fortified the city, and drawn a trench 
round it, which is now filled up. He was ſuſ- 


pected of an intention to make himſelf independ- 
nt; but his views were fruſtrated, and himſelf 


caſt into priſon. From that time, a Dola has 
never been continued above three years in this 
lucrative government. After the monſoon ſea- 
fon, the Dola of Mokha is every year obliged 


to give an account of his adminiſtration, and is 


then either confirmed in his employment, or in- 
ſtantly recalled to Sana. 

I know not hether the Chriſtians of the Eaſt 
have ever ſettled at Mokha. A good many Jews 
live here, in a ſeparate village, as in the other 
cities of Yemen. Here are nearly ſeven hundred 
Bamians, Rajaputs, and other Indians, ſome of 
whom are merchants, and others earn their live- 
lihood by exercifing different mechanic arts. 
| When 
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When they hive made a ſmall fortune, they 
commonly return home to India : And on 
this account are always looked upon as ſtran· 
gers. 


Cnavp. IV. 


\ Bombardment of Mokha by the French. 


I could learn nothing of the hiſtory of this city, 
except one event, which happened five and twen- 
ty years ſince. I relate the circumſtances of 
this tranſaction, as they were recounted to me by 
the Arabs : for they will ſerve to give an idea 
of the power and policy of the Imam. 

The Dola of Mokha often purchaſes out of 
the ſhips from India, goods, of which the value 
amounts to more than the ſum due for cuſtom- 
houſe duties and other taxes. He takes thoſe 
goods upon the Imam's account, and always pro- 
miſes to deduct the debt out of the duties which 
may become due next year. But he continues, 
year after year, to take new goods to account, 
and the debt is thus increaſed, and ſtill remains 
unpaid. By dealing for ſome time in this man- 
ner, the French Eaft India Company at length 


fund the Imam $2,000 crowns in their debt. 
Vor. I; Eee This 


) 
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This Company became at laſt anxious to obi 
tain payment of ſo conſiderable a debt, with. 
out loſing, however, their trade with Mokha 
and therefore, in the year 1738, ſent a man of 
war to eſcort their merchant ſhips. The cap- 
tain, upon his arrival, acquainted the Dola, that 
they were come to ſell their cargo, but would 
not land or ſend their goods on ſhore, till his 
debt to them ſhould be diſcharged. The Dola 
ſtrove to amuſe them with fine ſpeeches, and to 


perſuade them to land their goods. But the 


French, to ſhew what they could do, rendered 


the caftle unfit for defence, by a few diſcharges t 


of their great guns, before the Arabs were aware 
that they intended real hoſtilities. 

After this exploit; the conferences were re- 
newed. The Dola ftill excuſed himſelf, and 
ſaid that he had no money, and no orders from 
the Imam to pay the debt, but aſked fifteen 


days reſpite, till he ſhould receive brders from 


Sana. Fifteen days expired, and no orders were 
received. The French then diſcharged a bomb 
upon the Dola's houſe, by. which an Arab was 
killed. But this producing no decifive effects, 
ſome other bombs were thtown upon the moſque; 
upon a Friday, while the Dola was within, and 
by theſe were ſeveral perſons killed. 

The citizens, of whom a good number had by 


this time loſt their life for their ſovereign's debt, 
| no 
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now. loſt. patience, and obliged the goyernor to 
take meaſures to ſatisfy his creditors. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded ; and the French 
landed their goods, and cqutioued their trade as 
before. Of all their crew, they loſt only one 
man, who had happened to fall aſleep before 
the door of his lodging in the town. An Ara- 
bian ſoldier ſtabbed. him in revenge for the death 
of a relation of his, who had been killed by a 
bomb- ſhot. 3 2 

The Dola was unable to make farther reſiſt- 
ance 3 and had undoubtedly done all that was 
in his power, to ſerve his maſter. The Imam 
was, however, diſſatisfied, recalled him, and 
confiſcated his palace at Sana. A merchant of 
Mokha, who had advanced a large ſum to fatiſ. 
fy the demands of the French, had not received 
pay ment, even at the time when we were there. 

Several of the-Arabs ill recollect this little | 
affair with pleaſure, and remember, with a de- 
gree of gaiety, thoſe pots of fire, as they called 
them to me, which purſued their, Dola back- 
wards and forwards, wherever he went. Since 
that time the Arabs have entertained a high o- 
pinion of the military talents of the Europeans. 
In any Turkiſh city, no Chriſtians, of whatever 
nation, could have been ſafe from the fury of 
the populace during ſuch hoſtilities. But, at 
Kee2 Mokha, 
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Mokha, the Engliſh and Dutch remained in per- 
fect ſecurity during this war with the F rench, 


(66) 


* 


Cu. V. 
Of the Trade of Mokha. 


DEVERAL nations formerly traded to this port, 
which now frequent it no more. The Portu- 
gueſe, who were, two centuries ago, very 


powerful on the Arabic Gulph, have long ſince 


ceaſed to ſend ſhips hither. The Dutch rarely 
appear here; and the French never in time of 
war, although they ſtill continue to rent ware- 
houſes here. The Engliſh at preſent engroſs, 
almoſt excl uſively, the trade of this place. Their 
Eaſt India Company, indeed, ſend only one 
veſſel hither in two years, to take in a cargo of 
coffee. But the trade is ſo much the more ad- 
vantageous to private merchants ſettled in India, 
In this year there had come five Engliſh ſhips 
from different ports in India, not to mention 
three others which proceeded ſtraight to Jidda. 


Since the time when an Engliih merchant reſi- 


dent at Mokha, was maltreated by the populace 
in the abſence of the ſhips, the Engliſh have al- 
ways returned with their veſſels to India, and 


left 
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left the management of their affairs, during 
their abſence, to a Banian. 
Since the trade of Mokha is ſo conſiderable, 
the cuſtoms cannot but afford a large revenue to 
the Imam. The Turks, Arabs, and Indians are 
obliged to carry their goods ſtraight to the cuſ- 
tom-houſe, to be there inſpected, and to pay 
eight or ten per cent. upon their value, at the ar- 
bitrary eſtimation of the cuſtom houle officers. 
All Europeans enjoy the privilege of having their 
goods inſpected in their own warehouſes, and of 
paying only three per cent. upon their value. 
Since the Engliſh have become ſo powerful in 
Bengal, and have imported thoſe goods which 
were formerly furniſhed by the Indians, they 
have been required to pay only three per cent. 
But the government continue to obſerve their 
treaties, and yet to maintain their ancient rights» 
by making the merchants in Mokha pay likewiſz 
five per cent. on all Indian goods which they 
purchaſe, | | 
Beſide the duties payable at the cuſtomhouſe, 
ſhips pay another duty under the name of an— 
chorage, which amounts to ſome hundreds of 
crowns, and 1s regulated, not by the tonnage of 
the veſlel, but by the number of its maſts. On 
the other hand, a merchant, who lades a large 
European ſhip with coffee in this port, receives 
5. 1011 from 
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from the Dola a premium of four hundred 
crowns. 

According to the obſervation of the Arabians, 
the monſoons are regular in theſe latitudes. T he 
north wind blows for ſix months, and the ſouth 
wind for other ſix months. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed, however, that theſe are the only winds 
known here. During the month of Auguſt, e- 
ſpecially, the wind blows trom all the points in 
the horizon. An Engliſh ſhip bound for Jidda 
was obliged to return to Mokha, and to wait 

The Arabs have ſcarcely any article for ex- 
portation, except coffee, of which the Indians 
are not very fond. The Engliſh ſhips muſt re- 
turn empty to India, if they did not gain confi. 
derably by carrying money, with which the A- 
rabian merchants entruſt them. Theſe "HY 
chants had freighted one Engliſh veſſel from Jid- 


da, with a million of crowns; and that on 
board which we failed, had 250,000 erowns of . 


* 


theirs in ſpecie. 
Theſe ſums are almoſt. always in European. 
eoins, Venetian ducats, or German coins. It 


may be ſuppoſed that other Engliſh and Indian 


veſſels carry alſo conſiderable ſums from Jidda 


and Mokha. The ſhips which fail from Baſra, 
to India, are in the ſame manner freighted with. 


Money 
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money which has paſſed from Europe through 
Turkey. When to this we add the quantity of 
ſpecie carried directly to India and China by the 
nations of Europe, it appears that Europe muſt 
have been long ſince exhauſted of gold and fil- 
ver, were it not for the treaſures imported from 
America. 

When a foreign vellel arrives in the road of 
Mokha, it muſt not ſalute with guns, but only 
hoiſt a flag. The Dola then ſends out a boat to 
examine it, and learn the purpoſe of its ap- 
proach. If any difficulties are raiſed, the cap- 
tain needs only ſay, that lie will proceed to Ho- 
deida or Loheya. The Dola, unwilling to loſe 
ihe preſents which he receives from every ſhip, 
is ſoon brcught by this means to hear reaſon. 

It would not be difficult for any other nation 
to obtain the ſame privileges which the Engliſh. 
preſently enjoy at Mokha. But the trade on 
the coaſts of the Red Sea can be advantageous 
to no nation who have not ſettlements in India. 
The Arabians make no uſe of the productions of 
Europe. It would be neceſſary, therefore, to 
ſupply them with India goods, and to take cot- 
fee in return, which can be bought cheaper 
from ſhips which take it in merely to avoid re- 
turning empty. There is, indeed, a great quan- 
tity of iron fold in Arabia, which the Englith 
purchaſe chiefly from the Danes. It is, there- 
fore; 
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fore, probable, that the latter nation might find 
their intereſt in a direct trade with the goods of 
Denmark, and our colonies between Tranque- 
bar and Mokha. 

It will not be amiſs to add one ſlight obſerya- 
tion concerning the brokers of different nations, 
A ſtranger cannot be too much on his guard a- 
gainſt Mahometan brokers. He will find his ac- 
count in addreſſing himſelf rather to the Banians, 
among whom are many conſiderable merchants, 
very honeſt men. Through all the countries in 
the Eaſt, Mahometan merchants have the knave- 
ry to ſeek to irritate the Chriſtians, when, after 
having duped them, they fear their reſentment: 
And then, when any term of reproach is uttered 
by the ſtrangers in the heat cf paſſion, the raſ- 
cally Muſſulmans make a great noiſe, under pre- 
tence that their religion is abuſed, and threaten 
to complain to the magiſtrates. Several Euro- 
peans have been obliged to pay confiderable ſums 
by theſe arts of knaves who had previouſly cheats 
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Phoſphoric Light of the Sea. 


TE moſt careful obſervers have remarked, 
that this light appears in various aſpects, owing, 
moſt probably, to a diverſity of cauſes. Of theſe 
appearances, one ſort ſeems to undulate round 
the ſides of veſſels ſailing in the ocean, and ne- 
ver ſpreads to any great diſtance: Another ſpe- 
cies is obſerved to ariſe in the courſe of long 
calras, or immediately after them, and at the 
termination of a ſeries of hot weather; it ſpreads 
over the ſurface of the deep; and ſeems even to 
be intermingled with the waters : A third di- 
verſity of theſe lights often covers the ocean to a 
ſtill wider extent, and is ſo modified in its ſhin- 


ing, as if it aroſe from the bodies of different a- 


nimals. | 
Vor. I. F ff Concerning 
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Concerning the firſt of theſe ſea- lights, it has 
been ſuggeſted, that they are moſt probably pro- 
duced by the operation of the laws of electricity. 
The friction occaſioned by the rapid motion of a 
ſhip through the waves, the bituminous ſubſtan- 
ces upon the ſides of veſſels, the nails ſticking in 
the bottom, and the conducting power of water, 
are circumſtances from which the evolution of 
electrical matter, ia this caſe, may be plauſibly 
inferred. | 

As to the ſecond ; it is well known that many 
animal bodies putrify and are diflolved in the ſea, 
and that almoft all animal matters, many mine- 
ral ſubſtances, and even the atmoſphere itſelf, 
contain phoſphoric acid. Inflammable matter 
added to this acid, will produce the ſubſtance 
called phoſphoric acid. Large quantities of. this 
ſubſtance may therefore be formed in the ocean 
by the union of the phoſphoric acid evolved from 
various bodies, with the oily and other inflam- 
mable particles diffuſed in great abundance 
through the waters, Hence, probably, this light, 
which commonly ſucceeds calms, and hot wea- 
ther,. and appears not to depend upon any cir- 
cumſtance that can be readily referred to in the 
laws of electricity. 


The third ſort has every appearance of being 


occalioned by living animals. The genera of 


Sepie and Meduſe, with ſome ſhell fiſhes, are all 


phoſphoreſcent. 
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phoſphoreſcent. Some ſpecies, too, of the ge- 
nus Scolopendra or Centipes, which ſhine during 
the darknels of the night, although land- inſects, 
are at times conveyed by the winds into the 
ſea, On the night of October zoth 1972, Dr. 
Forſter ſaw a very beautiful exhibition of this 
ſort of ſea-light, off the Cape of Good Hope, at 
a few miles diſtance from the ſhore, and while 
a freſh gale blew. . Upon examining, like Mr 
Forſkal and Mr Niebuhr, a bucket of the wa- 
ter on which it was diſplayed, he was copvin- 
ced that it proceeded from living animalcules. 
Dr Sparmann obſerved, in the years 1772 and 
1775, that the Molluſca and Medufe, both phoſ- 
phoreſcent animals, were diffuſed in ſuch maſ- 
ſes near the ſurface of the ocean, and moved 
with ſuch a riſing and falling motion, as ſeemed 


perfectly adequate to the production ot the 


beine 


See what i is ſaid on this ſabje& by Pere Bourzes in the Lettres Edi- 
fiantes ; Tome ix. Paris, 1730: Mr Canton in the Phil. Trans. Vol. 
X. P. 446: Forſter's obſervations in a voyage round the world. P. 
Lond, 1778: Sparmann's voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, Vol. 1. 
p. 4, Engl. Trans. Lond. 1778. 


Nerz B, p. 3. Matſciltes, 


PERHAPS the reader may not be ill-pleaſed ts 
find here ſome few particulars concerning this 
F ffz2 celebrated 
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celebrated city, extracted chiefly from a very 
amuſing late publication. 32% 
It is the moſt ancient city in France. It was 
founded by a colony of Aſiatic Greeks, It was 
long an independent commercial republic. At 
length, .in the progreſs of the Roman conqueſts 
in Gaul, . Marſeilles was alſo ſubdued by their 
arms. Under the gentle government of the Ro- 
mans, however, it ſtill continued to flouriſh 
in commerce, arts, and elegant literature. Its 
opulence and glory periſhed in the common ruin 
of the Roman Empire. The advantages of its 
ſituation cauſed its trade to revive, even in the 
ages of Gothic barbariſm. Still, however, itonly 
languiſhed under the government of the Counts 
of Provence. * 
Since its union with the other dominions of 
the King of France, Marſeilles has enjoyed a 
diſtinct municipal government and j uriſdiction, 
under magiſtrates elected by the citizens. The 
ſubſidies which it pays for the ſupport of the 
French government are impoſed by the King's 
edicts, and amount to nearly one-third of the 
whole revenue paid by Provence. Its inhabi- 
tants are eſtimated at more than two hundred 
thouſand ; and the progreſs of population and 
buildings ſeems to be rapidly advancing. It 
"conſiſts of an Old and a New Town; the Old in- 
babited chiefly by fiſhermen, and other poor 


people, 


people, the New, one of the moſt beautiful 
towns in the world, for clear, ſpacious and ex- 
tenſive ſtreets, elegant, commodious, and regu- 
larly built houſes, is occupied by rich families 
whoſe only bufineſs is to enjoy their fortunes ; 
and by thrieving merchants, tradeſmen, and 
manufacturers. The port exhibits a noble ſpec- 
tacle of commercial induſtry : a promiſcuous 
and buſy multitude, confiſting of people of al- 
moſt all nations and languages, crowd the 
quay ; and more than two thouſand veſſels are 
often to be ſeen in the harbour. The neigh_ 
bouring territorry 1s thick ſet with villas be- 
longing to the opulent inhabitants of Marſeilles ; 
the Marſeilleſe trade to almoſt all the points of 
the compaſs, and their manufactures are very 
various and extenſive. */ 

I have extracted theſe particulars almoſt en. 
tirely from Lord Gardenſtone's travelling memor- 
andums A book which does honour to the au- 
thor ; being written with ſuch happy propriety 
of reflection and obſervation, together with fo 
much love of humanity, and theſe fo pleaſingly 
coloured with a portion of the ſpirit of the ele- 
gant bon vivant, that, (not to ſpeak of the uſeful 
and ſolid information which it contains,) I know 
not any book of travels, over which a few 
hours may be more agreeably whiled away. 


NOTE c. p. 16. Catacombs. 


Ir would be a curious ſubject of enquiry, and 

would tend greatly to elucidate the phyſical hiſ- 
tory of the earth, and no leſs the hiſtory of ſo- 
cicty ; if we could trace the various ſorts of ſub. 
- terraneous excavations, natural and artificial, 
which have been formed or diſcovered in dif. 
ferent ages of the world. 
It we adopt the opinion of many modern 
philoſophers, which indeed can hardly be con- 
troverted, that, at the period which is common- 
ly eſteemed the æra of the creation of the world, 
our earth was not actually raiſed out of non- 
exiſtence, but only moulded by the hand of the 
Almighty into a new form, after having previ- 
ouſly undergone perhaps numberleſs ſimilar re- 
volutions ; we are then obliged to take up its 
phyſical hiſtory in the middle, and to view it as 
a broken ſyſtem, the imperfe@ part of which no 
efforts of human ingenuity can reſtore. 

Upon this idea, we muſt give up the hope of 
being able to claſs the various phenomena 
which it exhibits. Among other things we 
muſt find it impoſſible to account for the natu- 
ral . excavations which are in different places 
to be diſcovered. Many of theſe may be 
the effects of earthquakes, ſubterraneous tava- 


ges by water or r fire, and volcanic eruptions, 
Some 
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Some may have been produced by extraordinary 
accidents which have happened on the earth's 
ſurface. 

Thoſe which have Vail formed by human art, 
have generally been intended as places of ordi- 
nary abode ; as temporary receſſes from danger; 
or as catacombs for the ſepulture of the dead. 
Of the latter ſort many till remain in Egypt, in 
Aſia, and through many places of the world. 
And it ſhould ſeem, that, eſpecially where aſhes 
or embalmed carcaſes were to be depoſited, cata- 

combs, hewn out in proper places under ground, 
were a much more ſuitable contrivance, than ſu- 
perb tombs, erected above it, as ſo many palaces 
of corruption, darkneſs and filence. on. 

Another ſort df artificial excavations have 
been formed by the extraction of rich materials 
for human uſe, from the bowels of the earth. 


NOTE D. p. 28. 


Tuis account of the imperfect ſtate of the 
Turkiſh navigation is confirmed by Savary, par- 
ticularly in his letters on Greece; by De Toit; 
and by every traveller or voyager who has viſit- 
ed the Levant, or the Arabic Gulf. Thus are 
navigation and chmmerce in the moſt languifſh- 
ing condition in thoſe regions where they had 
their origin, and where they firſt civ ilized and 
enriched mankind, 


NOTE 


NOTES. 


NOTE E. p. 31. 


151 


I cannot avoid taking this opportunity of 
recommending to the reader the obſervations of 
Mr Howard, andthe valuable quarto in which Dr 
Ruſſel has lately laid before the publie the reſult 
of his long and enlightened experience, on a ſub- 
ject of ſuch curious and awful importance as the 
plague. May we not hope that this dreadful 
epidemical diſtemper ſhall be, one day, finally 
extirpated from the earth, or like the ICI 
diſarmed of its terrors ? ? 


NOTE E. p. 34. 


I navt forgotten to what book of travels I 
ſhould refer for the ſtory of an Engliſh ſhip-cap- 
tain, who, in conſequence of a wager, flew a 
paper-kite over it, and by this means raiſed a 
ladder of ropes, by which he and his comrades 
aſcended to the top of this celebrated; pillar, 
v here they drank a bowl of punch very merxily, 
0 the great aſtoniſhment of all Who faw them. 


NOTE F. p. 35. 


/ WHoEtveR e any thing of the turbulence 


and fantaſtic LOR ofthe Chriſtians of Egypt» 
| * 


AL 
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while it formed a part of the Greek Empire, will 
not very grieviouſly lament, that triumphant 
Mahometiſm has taught them moderation at 
leaſt, if not good ſenſt, of which they were in- 
capable, in proſperity. 


NOTE d. p. 37. 


Tux reader of Dr Robertſon's enlightened and 
elegant diſquiſition concerning the knowledge 
which the inhabitants of Europe had of India 
before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
will there find ſatisfactory information concern- 
ing the intercourſe of the Italians with Egypt, 
and the introduction of their coins and language 
into that country. 


\ 
NOTE H. p. 44. 


Tux charm is not in the Mikktas, but in the 
population and cultivation of the country. Ra- 
venous animals, whether of the ſea, or the land, 
are ſoon deterred by the frequent aſpect of man. 
Men, too, in their anxiety to rid themſelves of 
ſuch enemies, gradually thin their numbers 
and at laſt entirely exterminate them. 


NOTE 1. p. 56. 


. For the hiſtory of this race of Caliphs, the 
Vol. I. | Gg g reader 
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reader will do well to conſult Marigney, Ock- 
ley, and the Univerſal Hiſtory. 


2 


NOTE J. p. 57. 


Ir ſhould ſeem, that the diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants of cold climates to remain as much 
within their houſes as poſſible, has induced 
them to rear thoſe towering edifices which we 
ſee in the North of Europe : while a contra- 
ry principle has made the people of mild, and 
of warm climates, content themſelyes with low 


huts often. 


NOTE k. p. 65. 


Tux curioſities of Geeſh are more fully ex- 
plained by: Mr Bruce, and ſome other late tra 
vellers. 


NOTE t. p. 75. 


Fon the hiſtory of Ali Bey, I muſt refer the 
reader to the travels of Savary, Volney, 2 
nan, and Bruce. 


NOTE 


NOT T8. ; 


NOTE N. p. 80. 


Taz hiſtory of Ibrahim is to be ſeen in 
Bruce. | 


NOTE o. p. 81. 


Tax adventures of Ali Bey, and the conſe- 
quences of his defeat, have been narrated at 


length by the travellers referred to in note M. 


NOTE P. p. 87. 


Tu formation of the Delta has been a ſub- 
ject of ſpeculation with every writer concerning 
Egypt, from Herodotus to Bruce. — The reader 
who is curious on this head, will do well to con- 


ſult Herodotus, Maillet, Bruce, and Savary. 


- 


' NOTE Q. p- 118. 


Suck a teſtimony as this, for the veracity of 
our fair country-woman, Lady Mary, muſt go 
farther in her favour, than the aſperſions of twen- 
ty De Totts againſt her. 


*x * + NOTE 


NOr ES. 
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Tren anecdotes of the ſtate of eaſtern muſio 
ſerve to confirm the received ideas concerning 
the rudeneſs of the Jewiſh muſic, and the m- 
plicity of that of the ancient Greeks. 


* 


NOTE s. p. 159. 


IN India, in the north of Aſia, in anoient Tuſ- 
cany, in Aſſyria in Ireland, if we will truſt Mr 
Ledwich, and, perhaps, in the South-Sea iſlands, 
have been ſuch nations as thofe here alluded to. 


NOTE U. p. 164. 


Tuosx who are curious to proſecute inveſtiga- 
tions reſpecting the pyramids, would do well to 
conſult Governor Pownall's Eſſay on the Study 
| of Antiquities; a work written in a very invol- 
ved and perplexed ſtyle indeed, yet with great 
| -force of language, with extraordinary powers of 
| penetration and invention, and with a very un- 
| common diſplay of liberal, enli ghtened erudition. 


NOTE: v, pr 195+ 


1 SHALL here refer the reader, for farther infor- 
mation 


/ 


4:trs 
| 
| 
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mation concerning theſe places, not only to Shaw 
and Pococke, but-more eſpecially to a ſmall work 
intituled, A Journal. from, Grand Cairo to Mount 
Sinai and back again, translated from an Italian 
manuſcript, by the Right Reverend Robert Lord 
Biſhop of Clogher : Printed at London, by the 
learned William Bowyer, in 1753. 


NOTE w. p. 198. 


TuIs circumſtance is particularly worthy of 
notice, for its relation to the miracle by which 
a path was opened through the Red Sea, for the 
eſcape of the Iſraelites, and the Egyptians 
drowned in attempting to purſue them. In my 
eye the miraculous nature of that event 1s not 


lefſened by the fact here ſtated. 


NOTE X. p. 199. 


We have all obſerved how greatly objects 
are magnified, when ſeen through miſt. 


NOTE v. p. 199 


 CoNncERNiIxG this canal, the reader may ſee 
Herodotus, the late travellers in Egypt, and 
Robertſon” s diſquiſition. 


* 
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 .NOTF z. p. 207. 


It occurs to me, as the moſt probable con- 
jecture on this head, that this might have been 
the original burying-place of ſome tribe or fa- 
mily, who were afterwards induced to advance 
nearer the ſea-coaft, and cultivate the arts, but 
ſtill retained the ſame veneration for the ſepul- 
chres of their fathers, which made Jacob and 
Joſeph ſo deſirous that their bones might be 
carried into the land of Canaan. It is truely 
difficult to judge of the principles of conduct 
upon which thoſe people acted, who could raiſe 
ſuch piles of buildings as the pyramids for bury- 
ing places. 


NOTE AA. p. 233. 


Tux reader of Mr Pennant's Britiſh Zoology 
will find, that ſome equally ingenious expedients. 
are practiſed in England tor taking leveral ſorts 
of wild fowls. 


NOTE BB. p. 2 39. 

A Aba 
| Faprazn and. later information concerning 
Jidda and its trade will be found in Bruce s Tra- 

vels. 
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vels. The reader may alſo conſult Hamilton's 
account of the Eaſt Indies, 


NOTE CC. p. 286. 


WHERE inns are maintained by charitable ho- 
ſpitality, or at the public expence, or are imper- 
fectly furniſhed with articles for the accommo.. 
dation of travellers; in all theſe inſtances, the 
country muſt certainly be indifferently civilized, 
or thinly inhabited, and travelling not frequent. 
I know not if any ſpeculations could exhibit ſo- 
ciety in a more e Usht⸗ Than a Hiſtory 
of . 8 n. 


bet Nee 


; NOTE EE, P- 2 9. 


Nor only in Arabia and Iceland. but in Ire- 
land, in the neighbourhood | of Edinburgh, in the 
Hebudæ, in moſt countries in Europe and in 
all parts of the world, are Baſaltic columns to | 
be found. All rocks are either ſtratified or co- 
lumnar; a diſtinction which ſeems to beſpeak a 
diverſity of origin. This mineralogifts have 
laboured to explain, whether ſucceſsfully or 
not, I ſhall not preſume. to ſay. 
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NOTE FF. p. 315. 


How late is it in the progreſs of ſocial life, 
before the wrathful paſſions of the human heart 
are entirely ſubjected to impartial, diſintereſted 
law ! 


NOTE FF. 2, p. 422. 


I would here ſuggeſt to the reader, that, on 
the ſubject of the Gypſies, he may peruſe with 
advantage and pleaſure, a curious hiſtorical eſ- 
ſay which has been tranſlated from the German 
by Mr Raper. 


pers 
Work d. p. 434 


Sou additional ſtories of this caſt, relative 
to the dealings of European merchants with the 
Arabians in the ports of the Red Sea, are to be 
found in Hamilton's account of the Eaſt Indies. 


NOTE HH, p. 438. 


Ix Mr Bruce's travels the reader will find 
ſome valuable information concerning the com - 
merctal intercourſe of the Europeans from their 
oriental ſettlements, - with the Arabians and 
Egyptians, by the way of the Red Sea. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA.—VOL. I. 


Pas 10th, line 8th from the bottom, for nine read fifteen. 
P. 18th, line 4th, from the bottom, for 2600 read 26, ooo. 
P. 21ſt, line 15th, from the top, for Beut read Bent ; 

and alſo in line 16th. 

P. 23d, line 6th, from the top, for Tripolis read 7 ripoli. 
Same page, line 6th, from the bottom, for clergyman read 
Catholic clergyman. 

P. 69th, line 12th, from the top, for the inland read 
their lands. & 

P.-76th, line 7th, from the bottom, for tho read the. 

P. 114th, line 13th, from the top, for ſhaved read Os 
and line 15th, for it read them. 

P. 152d, line 1ſt, top, for mun read muft. 

P. 163d, line 10th, from the top, for coffer read effi 

P. 1 goth line 8th, from the bottom, for diſtance where 
our RY read diſtance from where our tens. 
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